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Antuony Isaac Sitvestre pe Sacy was born at Paris, on the 2Ist of 
September, 1758. His father, James Abraham Silvestre, was a notary. 
M. de Sacy had two brothers; and as is customary among the citizens of ; 
Paris, the eldest continued the name of his father, the second received that 3 
of de Sacy, and the third was called Silvestre de Chanteloup. . 

At the age of seven, M. de Sacy had the misfortune to lose his father. 
His mother was a woman of education, and supplied, as much as possible, 
this loss, to her children. M. de Sacy, being of delicate health, was taught 
reading, writing, and the classics, in which he became an uncommon pro- 
ficient, by a private tutor, fortunately an excellent man. 

At the age of twelve, M. de Sacy was accustomed to walk with his tutor 
in the garden of the Abbey St. Germain-des-Prés. It was occupied, at 
that time, by the Benedictines of St. Maur, who were specially devoted to 
the cultivation of letters, and whose name recalls many beautiful monu- 
ments, raised by them, to the honor of religion and science. One of these, 
Dom Berthereau, was then preparing a collection of Arabic historians of 
the war of the Crusades. M. de Sacy already possessed uncommon pru- 
dence and decision of character. Dom Berthereau became his friend, and 
inspired him with a taste for the oriental languages. 

After the termination of his classical studies, M. de Sacy immediately 
commenced the career which has been so eminent, by the study of the 
Hebrew language, applied to a more intimate knowledge of the Sacred 
Writings. His mother wasa pious woman, and had educated her children 
in religious principles. From the Hebrew he passed to the Syriac, Chal- 





dean, Samaritan, and then to the Arabic and Ethiopic. These six lan- 4 
guages belong to the same stock, and as the people who speak them are : 
[mostly] descended of Shem, son of Noah, they have the general name of 
Semitic, or Shemitish. In the Hebrew and Arabic, M. de Sacy received ‘ 
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lessons from a well-informed Jew, at Paris; and it is said that he was 
accustomed to read, in the Hebrew text, the passages of the Old Testament 
which are embodied in the Liturgy, to render the language more familiar, 
'l'o these difficult studies were added the Italian, Spanish, English, and 
German. 

His habits of life were favorable for these acquisitions ; his mother had 
not re-married, and, concentrating all her affections upon her children, 
retained them at her own house. Here, M. de Sacy, for amusement, h: id 

raised a Finch, which he taught to pronounce a few words 3 in Italian. Un- 
fortunately, M. de Sacy was not satisfied with his labors of the day, but 
often continued them during the night: of course, his health bee came im- 
paired, and his sight enfeebled, compelling him to cease his midnight 
studies ; but for the remainder of his life he suffered the consequences of 
his imprudence, 

It was impossible a man of such endowments should long remain un- 
known to the learned world. At that period, biblical studies occupied 
more attention in Europe, than at present. Kennicott and De Rossi were 
then accomplishing their great works. The labor of collating the Syriac 
and Chaldean manuscripts “of the Se ptuagint, with the Greek and Hebrew, 
had been commenced ; and many periodic: ils were devoted to the publica- 
tion of the results. The principal of these, called the Repertory, was pub- 
lished in Germany, under the direction of Eichhorn. 

A German orientalist, of Paris, had noticed, in the Royal library, a 
Syriac version of the fourth book of Kings, apparently translated from the 
Gireck version of the Septuagint, by Origen ; and containing the variations 
of many other versions. It was considered important to fix the character 
of this translation, and M. de Sacy, then in his twenty-third year, was en- 
trusted with the charge. He commenced by publishing some notes upon 
the manuscript, in the periodical of Eichhorn. Afterward, he copied the 
fourth book of Kings entire; and it was partly from this copy that an edi- 
tion was printed, in Germany. 

In 1783, M. de Sacy devoted his attention to the Hebrew text of two 
letters which had been addressed, by the Samaritans, in the latter part of 
the sixteenth century, to Joseph Scaliger ; in reply to a letter from him 
Inquiring concerning ‘their rites of worship, and requesting a copy of the 
books in use among ‘them. The reply did not arrive until after the death 
of Scaliger, [Father Morin, of the Oratory, made a Latin translation of the 
two letters, which was published by Richard Simon, but was considered 
inaccurate. M. de Sacy made a copy of the Hebrew text, accompanied by 
a Latin version, and notes, and the whole was published by Eichhorn. 

Independently of these biblical studies, which were continued during his 
life, M. de Sacy had begun to consider the [ast in all its aspects, profane, 
as well as sacred: in regard to its geography and history, as well as the 
various creeds to which it had given birth. In this pursuit he was greatly 
assisted by his knowledge of the Arabic language, to which he now added 
that of the Persian, and Turkish. In the Turkish he made but slight pro- 
ficiency ; but in the Arabic and Persian his acquisitions were “beyond 
those of any European scholar; and it must be remembered, that he com- 
menced their study without the advantages possessed at the present day. 
Reiske, and the Schultenses, father and son, were dead. For the Persian, 
pupils were in want of correct text-books. Among those who cultivated 
Persian literature, were Sir William Jones, in England: and the Baron de 
Revickzky, in Germany; but neither of them was disposed to fill a vacancy 

so sensibly felt. M.des Sacy had recourse to the advice of some persons 
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who had resided for a long time in the Levant. M. Legrand, interpreting 
secretary for the Oriental languages to the king, was the gentleman from 
whom he derived the most assistance. We have no better proof of the 
slight aid afforded M. de Sacy, than is shown in the difference between his 
earliest and latest works, 

M. de Sacy was not entirely absorbed in scientific labors. From this 
period, he connected attention to business with the cultivation of letters, 
In 1781, he had been made Counsellor in the Court of Currency. The 
king, in 178 5, having created a class of eight free associates, in the Acad- 
emy of Inscriptions, M. de Sacy was comprised in the number. Ile was 
also occupied in writing two memoirs on the history of the Arabs, and the 
origin of their literature. 

In the first of these memoirs, M. de S: icy has attempted the precise epoch 
of the breaking of the dike of Irem, i in Arabia Felix. ‘This rupture caused 
a great number of families to emigrate to Mecca, and even to Syria and 
Mesopotamia. The epoch of this event, M. de $ Sacy has fixed at the 
second century of our era, and he has also given a view of the Arabic 
families who emigrated. ‘The second memoir is devoted to the origin of 
Arabic literature, and was followed, in 1830, by a supplementary memoir 
on the same subje ct. 

In the year 1785 he married. He was alsothe same year named mem- 
ber of a committee of the Academy of Inscriptions, appointed to make 
known, by an analysis, and extracts, the most important unedited works in 
the Roy al library, and other libraries of the kingdom. ‘The collection was 
published by the Academy. Among the articles furnished by him were, 
an extract from some biographies of the Persian poets, and an analysis of 
four Arabian works relative to the conquest of Yemen, or Arabia Felix, 
by the Ottomans, in the sixteenth century. It would seem that M. de Sacy 
intended to publish these works entire, as translations of them were found 
among his papers. 

He soon after commenced his beautiful essays upon the Antiquities of 
Persia. Beside the gigantic monuments which decorate Persepolis, and 
other cities of Ancient Persia, there exist also some which are less an- 
cient. Ata place called Nacshi-Rostem, are bas-reliefs bearing inscrip- 
tions in unknown characters, and also in Greek. Niebuhr has given the 
most exact imitation of these char: cters, which M. de Sacy also examined, 
and recognized, among the Greek inscriptions, the name of Alexander, 
founder of the Persian dynasty of the Sassanides, in the third century ; and 
also the name of his father. He discovered, too, various epithets, bor- 
rowed partly from the worship of Zoroaster ; a worship which had lost a 
great part of its lustre after the conquests of Alexander; and which the 
Sassanide princes flattered themselves with having restored, in its ancient 
splendor. 

M. de Sacy attempted the translation of the other inscriptions, by a la- 
borious discovery of the analogy between them and the Greek, Chi ildean, 
and Syriac characters, ascertaining them to be in the Pehtvi and Zend dia- 
lects of the Persian. In the Zend dialect, M. de Sacy derived assistance 
from the labors of M. Eugéne Burnouf; and in the Pehlvi, from the vocab- 


ularies collected in India by M. Anquetil-Duperron, who, with equ: il learn- 


ing and courage, passed many years among the remnant of the disc iples of 
Zoroaster. M. de Sacy expl: ined, in this manner, other inscriptions in 
the environs of Perse polis, and ex: imined a bi .s-relief in the neighborhood 
of Kirmanschah, upon the frontiers of Kurdistan; finding upon it the names 
and titles of Sapor second, so celebrated by his wars against the Romans ; 
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and those of his son, Bahram or Vararanés. Ultimately, the attention of 
M. de Sacy was attracted to the numerous medals in our cabinets, upon 
which he recognized the Pehlvic character, reading the names of the 
princes in whose reigns they were struck ; and an entire class of monu- 
ments was thus given to science. Such are the principal results of the 
researches of M. de Sacy among the antiquities of Persia, His four me- 
moirs were read to the Academy in the years 1787, ’88, ’90, and ’91, and 
display an extreme care on the part of the author in distinguishing between 
certainty and supposition, while translating the characters. They were 
published in 1798, and at that revolutionary period excited little notice ; 
but as the public mind gradually acquired its healthy tone, they received 
merited attention, and occupy a place among the most beautiful monu- 
ments of French erudition. 

While these labors were in process, M. de Sacy wrote a memoir upon 
the Arabic version of the books of Moses, in use by the Samaritans ; and 
upon the known manuscripts of this translation. 

At the age of thirty-two, M. de Sacy possessed sufficient claims to be 
considered a savant of the first order, enjoying also a highly honorable 
social position. In the year 1791, he was named, by the king, one of the 
commissary generals of the currency; and the year following, a place of 
titular member of the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles-lettres becom- 
ing vacant, a majority of votes elected M. de Sacy. 

But the French Revolution was already taking a direction menacing 
every kind of society. M. de Sacy, although the father of a family, and 
reduced to a moderate fortune, did not hesitate to resign, in June, 1792, 
his oflice of commissary general. As a member of a learned body, he 
found himself obliged to live in the utmost seclusion, in a small house in 
the country, some leagues from Paris. It was perhaps this seclusion 
which saved him. Of a character decided, and inflexible, he would have 
been especially obnoxious to the fury of the tyrants who oppressed France. 

In his retreat, his time was divided between scientific labors, and the 
culture of his garden. He wielded by turns the pen and the pruning-hook, 
and attended alternately to his studies, and his vegetables. His scientific 
researches obliging him to come every week to Paris, it was under these 
trying circumstances his memoirs upon the Antiquities of Persia were 
printed. These had been intended for the Academy of Inscriptions, but 
the Academy was no longer in existence; and lest the learned world should 
be forever deprived of the fruits of so much laborious exertion, M. de Sacy 
went on foot to the capital, with a walking stick in his hand, and a bottle 
of beer for refreshment in his pocket; thus furnishing an example of en- 
ergy, which attracted the attention even of the neighboring peasantry. On 
Sundays and festival days, the churches being closed, M. de Sacy had ser- 
vices read at his own house. Although the penalty was severe against the 
violation of the laws at that time, no one troubled him upon this account. 
On one occasion he was required to thresh grain, in a barn, with all the 
peasants of the country. This new species of day labor was then very 
common. The political party which had triumphed, played with the lib- 
erty, fortune, and life of the citizens; and to maintain itself was obliged to 
have recourse to the most vexatious measures. The peasants of the neigh- 
borhood attempted to obtain an exemption in favor of M. de Sacy, by rep- 
resenting that his short stature, and the feebleness of his sight, would make 
him a troublesome associate in the labor, and offering themselves to do his 
task. 

M. de Sacy occupied his leisure moments with his great work upon the 
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religious system of the Druzes, a numerous population of the mountains 
of Lebanon, whose peculiar doctrines were promulgated by one Hamza, in 
the latter part of the tenth century, under the reign of Hakem-biamr-all: ih, 

Caliph of Egypt. ‘The principal article of faith w as, that Hakem himse If 
was an incarnation of the Divinity, and the leader, Hamza, the Universal 
Intelligence, combining in his own person all the dogmas and truths of 
religion. In the year 1700, a Syrian physician, in France, presented 
Louis Fourteenth with four Arabic volumes, containing a part of their 
creed. ‘These volumes were translated by Petis de Lacroix, interpreting 
Secretary for the Oriental languages to the king; but the manuscript 
remained unpublished, and was lost. M. de Sacy made anew French 
translation, accompanied by passages from other Arabian writers, who 
might throw light upon the subje ct. Hesought to discover the philosophi- 
cal opinions, and political causes, which gave rige to so strange a doctrine; 
making, from a confused mass of materi: ils, a methodic al and critical 
abridgement. At Oxford, and other libraries in Europe, are Arabic trea- 
tises, by Syrian authors, (which have never been translated,) on these doc- 
trines, still professed by a small portion of the Syrians. M. de Sacy deemed 
it unnecessary to publish, at that time, a work which had served merely to 
amuse him in adversity. 

When the spirit of violence, which signalized the reign of terror, began 
to subside, there was opportunity to think of those labors which had raised 
the reputation of France. On the second of April, 1795, a decree of the 
Convention established a public school for instruction in the living Oriental 
languages, then of acknowledged utility in political and commercial affairs, 
M. de Sacy was appointed instructor in the Arabic. The Persian was 
confided to M. Langlés, who had exerted himself for the foundation of the 
school. The decree also required that the professors should compose, in 
French, a grammar of the language they were appointed to teach; and M, 
de Sacy, not being a man to repeat what had been said before, was caréful 
to inform himself of the genius of the Arabic language, and its idioms. A 
methodical and easy grammar, by Erpenius, had hitherto been used by 
pupils, but it was insufficient for profound study. 

The grammatical system of the Arabians themselves is extreme ‘ly com- 
plicated ; many of them imagining there is something divine about the 
language, and seeking to penetrate its mysteries, that they may render 
themselves worthy of Paradise; while with others the terms of grammarian 
and dreamer are synonymous. he grammatical language of the Arabs 
has been adopted by Persian and Turkish writers, for the accurate study 
of their own tongues. Notwithstanding the great difficulties encountered 
by M. de Sacy, he published the first edition of the principles of grammar 
in 1799. This edition was simply extracted from the clearest and most 
satisfactory parts of the Port Royal Grammar, the general Grammar of 
Beauzée, the Natural History of words, and the Unive >rsal Grammar of M. 
Court de Gebelin. But in the second edition, M. de Sacy, having had 
time to arrange and collate his own ideas, made many improvements. This 
work, at once learned and simple, is at present in use in many primary 
schools. 

Meanwhile, a law of Oct. 25, 1795, had reéstablished the old Academies, 
upon new foundations. One body, representing the whole, was divided 
into three classes, and bore the title of the National Institute. At the 
commencement, M. de Sacy was admitted a member of the class of Litera- 
ture and the Fine Arts; but at this period the government required every 
person, invested with whatever title, to take an oath of hatred to royalty. 
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This, M. de Sacy refused to do, and consequently received a dismission 
from the class, before the installation of the new body. But he was Pro. 
fessor of Ar: hie , and upon that title the oath was dem: unded, which he 
verbally declared he would not take, but was willing to continue his lessons 
to the pupils of any successor appointe ‘d. It was not found easy to fill his 
place, and he was permitted to remain. Finally, the Institute having been 
reorganized in the month of January, 1803, and the Academy of Inscrip- 
tions reéstablished, under the title of the class of Ilistory and Ancient Lite- 
rature, M. de Sacy returned to the place he formerly occupied, 

It had been imagined, at various periods, that the archives of the city of 
Genoa contained oriental works of the highest importance. — It was sup. 
posed that when the Genoese flag floated upon the coasts of the Archipel- 
ago, and the Black and Mediterranean seas, a quantity of precious manu- 
scripts had been collected at Genoa; and perhaps among them might be 
found the solution of many interesting questions in relation to the Middle 
Ages. ‘This idea gained credit from the fact that the Genoese government 
had refused learned foreigners admittance to these archives. In 1805, the 
city of Genoa being under the direct jurisdiction of France, the Institute 
considered that a favorable time had arrived for ascertaining the fact. M. 
de Sacy was designated by government as the person most capable of giv- 
ing an exact report of the literary riches possessed by the ancient republic 
of Genoa. He departed ; it was his first and last separation from his family, 
Gratifying his taste for retirement ne domestic life, his family were 
always lis companions on journeys. ‘These were principally to the coun- 
try, at some leagues from the capital; where he often passed a few days, 
not for repose, but to labor without interruption, ‘This was in the latter 
part of the year 1805. M. de Sacv did not find at Genoa the expected 
manuscripts, but discovered many important documents relating to the his- 
tory of the government and commerce of the Middle Ages, some of the 
most interesting of which he copied. On his return to Paris, in 1806, he 
made a report to the Academy respecting these documents, some of which 
were afterward published entire. 

During the absence of M. de Sacy at Genoa, the professorship of Persian 
and ‘Purkish, in the College of France, became vacant. The government 
judged that languages so dissimilar required each a professor, and M. de 
Sacy was, on the fourth of April, E806, appointed for the Persian. A bet- 
ter choice could not have been made, and the ardent and enlightened mind 
of M. de Sacy soon accomplished for the Persian language, all that he had 
attempted for the Arabic. 

The same year was published, under the title of Arabic Chrestomathy, 
the first fruit of the ente rprising labors of M. de Sacy, as professor of Ara- 
bic; consisting of choice extracts, in prose and verse, from Arabic writers, 
with a French translation, and notes, in 3 vols. 8vo. Most of the articles 
comprising the Chrestomathy, were drawn from manuscripts in the Royal 
Library. ‘They are all interesting to philologis ‘ts, and the greater part to 
gener: ul readers. The work fulfilled the intention of M. de S; icy, which 
was, to furnish a collection intended specially for pupils in the Oriental 
lancuages ; particularly those prepi aring for the service of diplomacy. It 
was soon used in all the Universities, both in France and other countries, 
where those languages were cultivated. 

We have seen that, during the republican government, M. de Sacy had 
no desire to fill any politic al office. He confined himsclf to the duties of 
Professor, and his academical labors; which he would have renounced 
immediately, had any sacrifice of principles been required of him. His 
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activity of mind — ‘d him to continue his occupations under the most 
trying circumstances. In IS0S8, M. de Sacy was elected member of the 
legislature for the de pi artment of the Seine. 

In 1810, the first edition of his Arabic Grammar appeared, in two large 
octavo volumes; the result of the experience and researches of fifteen 


years; and presenting the most learned and methodical representation of 
the Arabic language, that has ever appeared in Europe. ‘The judgment of 


persons competent to decide, has pronounced this grammar a very remark- 
able specimen of grammatical analysis, and it dis splays a more intimate 
knowledge of the language than the Chre ‘stomathy, publis shed four years 
previous, Nevertheless, the author discovered in it m: ny faults and 
omissions, 

The same year M. de Sacy published a French translation of an Arabic 


account of Egypt, with notes. ‘The author, Abd-allatif, was a physician of 


Bagdad, who lived in the latter part of the twelfth and beginning of the 
thirteenth centuries; and visited Egypt first during the reign of the great 
Saladin, and afterward during that of his brother, Malek-Adel. Versed 
in the natural and philosophical sciences, an enlightened observer, a reli- 
gious philosopher, but without prejudice, nothing escaped his attention. 
He described the climate of Egypt, its natural productions, the phenomenon 
of the rising of the Nile, and the monuments of antiquity, with interesting 
facts respecting each. ‘The notes accompanying the translation relate to 
geography, natural history, and other matters treated of in the work. M. 
de Sacy availed himself of the assistance of MM. Desfontaines, Cuvier, 
and other learned men, for the part relating to the natural sciences. <A 
biography completes the work, part of whic h was never published by the 
author, and in which much light is thrown upon the method of study pur- 
sued in Musulman universities. The entire volume, the result of ten 
years labor, is executed with extreme care, and cannot be surpassed, even 
in the present advanced state of knowledge of Oriental science. 

M. de Sacy was one of those who require no rest, but change of the 
subject of océupation. While composing the works before-mentioned, he 
took an active part in the labors of the Academy of [Inscriptions; furnished 
articles to the collection of Notices and Extracts from manuscripts in 
the Royal library ; and was one of the most zealous contributors of the 
Magasin Encyclopédique, the Mines de ? Orient, Annales des Voyages, 
&c. Among the memoirs for the Academy of " Inseriptions, must be 
noticed three upon the nature and revolutions of the right of territorial 
property in Egypt, since its conquest by the Musulmans, from the seventh 
century to the French e xpedition, forty years ago, Also, a notice of many 
Arabian works, treating of the manner of spelling and reading the Koran 
aloud: a a subject fruitful of disputes among the Musulmans, inasmuch as 
the consonants were left without points, and a part of the doctrine of Mo- 
hammed remained only in the memory of his early disciples. M. de Sac y 
was one of the most distinguished contributors to the Magasin Encyclope- 
dique, furnishing an article, relating to the East, for almost every number 
either an an: lysis of some new work, or news ‘obts ined by means of his 
extensive correspondence. ‘These alone would amount to 1658 pages. 

M. de Sacy was as much the man of business, as the man of science, 
Ilis precision, his indefatigable activity, his self-command, and the con- 
summate address which he knew how to employ, made him equal to all 
emergencies. Any report required of him, or special business, was always 
ready at the appointed time; while his other labors continued as if consti- 
tuting his sole employment. 
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In 1814, the Bourbons returned to France. M. de Sacy hailed their 
arrival with enthusiasm, and from that time took an active part in the dis. 
cussions of the Chambers. He had received from the Imperial govern- 
ment, in 1813, the title of Baron, which he had nobly acquired. In the 
month of February, I815, he was appointed by the Royal government to 
fill the place of Rector of the U niversity of Paris, formerly occupied by 
Rollin, and other celebrated men, to whom he was not inferior ; indeed, 
he might be considered at the he ad of the most distinguished scholars j in 
classical literature. 

During the hundred days, M. de Sacy remained in retirement, occupied 
only with his scientific labors. In the month of August, he was named 
member of the Commission of Public Instruction, afterward called the 
Royal Council of Pubiic Instruction. He conferred upon the situation a 
character for regularity, which it had not hitherto possessed. 

In the midst of politic al and official occupations, science pursued her 
accustomed course ; indeed, it was at this period, that a portion of Orien- 
tal study was commenced, which will alw: iys be honorable to the memory 
of M. de Sacy. ‘This was the system of Prosody and Metres of the Per- 
sians and Arabs. These studies extended to the year 1814; at which 
period, the author of this memoir (M. Reinaud) became one of his pupils ; 
and relates that it was not until after many abortive attempts that M. de 
Sacy succeeded in finding what he called the conducting thread of his dis- 
coveries. Finally, however, he possessed himself of the key to the system 
of versification of all the Musulman nations who have a literature. The 
observations of M. de Sacy were welcomed by the principal orientalists 
in Europe, and with this assistance to the knowledge of much which had 
hitherto been unintelligible, he devoted himself with renewed ardor to the 
study of the Arabic and Persian grammars and scholiasts, It was during 
the years Is14, 715, 16 and 717, that the ideas of M, de Sacy on subjects 
of this nature became fixed ; constituting him all that his most sanguine 
admirers desired. He had long been the first of Orientalists ; but the 
influence of this new progress was visible, not only in his published works, 
but in the unprecedented interest given to these studies. 

As a professor, M. de Sacy, who united so various and brilliant talents, 
was perhaps more distinguished than in any other capacity. A pupil only 
could judge of his merit. Indowed with perfect clearness of perception ; 
having had time to meditate upon the theoretical mysteries of the lan- 
guages, and being an unequalled master of them; he added to these advan- 
tages, coolness, and an imperturbable presence of mind. He would himself 
raise difficulties, and explain them entirely, saying everything requisite, 
and nothing unnecessary. His method of procedure was acknowledged 
the best, not only in France, but throughout all Europe. Men who had 
accomplished the circle of the sciences, and made themselves distinguished 
by important works, submitted to his superior knowledge. This he justly 
considered a part of his glory. M.de Sacy attached extreme importance 
to the duties of his professorship. He was accustomed to graduate his 
instructions, so that the neophyte and the more advanced scholar might 
each receive their due share of benefit. ‘To the first he explained difficult 
works; and when not thoroughly master of any book in use, he prepared 
the lesson beforehand, collating the text with manuscripts at his disposal, 
and throwing light upon all obscure points. When unforeseen difficulties 
occurred, he acknowledged his embarrassment, and, by private study, was 
usually prepared at the following lesson to give a solution. All his pupils 
were grateful for his exertions in their behalf, and admired his prodigious 
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acquirements ; but those who were natives of the same country, were 
roud of the honor he conferred upon that country. 

The usual disposition of his time was, to rise at half past seven, and at 

eight he was in his study. On three days of the week he delivered lec- 
tures on the Persian language, at the College of France, between nine and 
ten; and on the intermediate days, upon the Arabic, at the Library, be- 
tween half past ten, and half past twelve. Ile then attended the Council 
for Public Instruction, the Institute, or the Ministers. At six, he usually 
dined, with his family. After dinner, he was at his post as member of 
the charitable committee of his district; at some convocation of learned 
men; or with some friend, or minister, When he did not go abroad, it 
was his custom to retire to his study, sometimes laboring there till twelve 
o'clock. On Sundays, and Saints’ days, he attended regularly the ser- 
vices of the church. St. Sulpice was his favorite chure h, although at 
some distance from his dwelling, because the body of a grand- futher, to 
whom he was tenderly attached when a child, was there interred, M. de 

Sacy never went abroad but with some specilic object, and, for the sake of 
exercise, he usually walked. 

At his own house M. de Sacy was always accessible. In the morning, 
he usually received, as member of the charitable committee, the poor 
women of the district, who came to procure tickets for assistance. F're- 
quently, at this hour, the stairs and ante-room were crowded. ‘Then he 
attended to those who came to ask information ; candidates soliciting his 
suffrage ; teachers seeking places. He was usually found at his desk, 
writing, or with a book in his hand, which he laid aside in order to listen, 
and would re ply as if his mind had never admitted any other subject ; 
when he would return to his pen, or book, until again interrupted, It 
may be asked, how M. de ~~ was able to compose works requiring s0 
minute attention. M. de Sacy was abstemious in his habits, at the table, 
and his mind was always active. He seemed constantly animated by an 
energy that dispensed with repose, and which might truly be called a sacred 
fire. He possessed also the rare power of passing immediately from one 
subject to another, without loss of time. 

In 1816, the Magasin Encyclopédique was discontinued, and the gov- 
ernment re-established the Journal des Savants. From the commence- 
ment, M. de Sacy was, as usual, a prominent member of the committee of 
contributors. Until his death, few numbers appeared without one, and 
sometimes two articles from his pen, of the usual character; a great part 
consisting of philological discussions. Complaint has been made of the 
minuteness of some of his observations, but his object was, to make all 
learned men participants in every discovery, great or small, made in the 
course of his studies. In certain countries, particularly in Germany, his 
articles were gratifying and satisfactory. Some of them were very impor- 
tant, not only for their extent, but for the facts they contained, sought 
elsewhere in vain; for instance, those containing an exposition of the 
mystical doctrines of a sect of contemplative monks of the East, called 
Sufis; an analysis of the books of the Sabeans, otherwise called Christians 
of Saint John; &c. Some of these articles have exerted avery great influ- 
ence. In recalling to mind the obstacles encountered by Champollion the 
younger, at the commencement of his researches respecting Ancient Egypt, 
it may be asked: Without the pages which M. de Sacy devoted to the ex- 
position of those labors, would their result have been admitted ? 

In 1816, M. de Sacy published, under the title of Calila et Dimna, the 
fables of Pilpay, from the Arabic. These tales, originating upon the 
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banks of the Ganges and the Indus, were to be found in Persia, in the sixth 
century ; they were thence translated into Arabic and Greek, and finally 
spread through all the west. M.de Sacy prepared a correct text of the 
work, and placed it in the hands of his pupils. It is preceded by a memoir 
of its origin, and different translations, and terminated by the Moallaca of 
Lebid, text and notes in Arabic, with a French translation. The word 
Moallaca designates certain Arabic poems which were composed a little 
before the time of Mohammed. Lebid, the author of these, lived both be. 
fore and after the introduction of Islam. ‘Thus far his Moallaca had re- 
mained unpublished ; its publication, therefore, by M. de Sacy has rendered 
a service to the lovers of Arabic literature. A memoir of these works was 
inserted in the Collection of Notices and Extracts. 

At the same period, M. de Sacy published a notice of a work called 
Tarifat, or Definitions, intended to supply a deficiency found in the 
Arabic dictionaries, of explanations of technical terms of metaphysics, 
and natural science. 

In 1819, appeared the Pend-Nameh, or book of maxims, in Persian and 
French, with notes. ‘These were composed by a Sheik of the Sufis of 
Persia, who lived in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. These he had 
already published, with a French translation, in the Mines de ? Orient, but 
they now received improvements, commensurate with the more extensive 
knowledge of the language which he had acquired; and the addition of 
extracts from various Persian poets, particularly those who had excelled in 
depicting the doctrine of the Sufis. This volume is one of the best which 
can be placed in the hands of pupils, especially those who are interested in 
the philosophical doctrines of the East. The preface, in Persian, was ar- 
ranged by M. de Sacy himself. 

Meanwhile, the cultivation of Oriental literature, in its most extended 
sense, was rapidly spreading in Europe. The Hebrew, the Syriac, and 
other biblical languages continued to be cultivated, particularly in Ger- 
many. ‘The study of the Arabic and Persian had, thanks to the labors of 
M. de Sacy, received new life. The peace then enjoyed in Europe, had 
allowed the thoughts of many active minds to turn toward the East, and 
these had added to the study of the Hebrew, Arabic, Persian and Turkish, 
that of the Armenian, the Sanserit, the Chinese, and all the languages of 
any celebrity in Ancient and Modern Asia. The happy idea occurred, of 
collecting in a body, at Paris, the lovers of this species of learning, without 
regard to the particular branch receiving attention, and to unite those who 
shared the same tastes. This was the origin of the Asiatic Society, in 
1822. MM. de Sacy, and Abel-Rémusat were its principal founders. The 
first was named President, the latter, Secretary. M.de Sacy was at this 
time past sixty years of age, yet, as might have been expected, he took an 
active part in the publication of the Society’s Journal. 

At this period, M. de Sacy published his edition of the Séances de 
Hariri, with a commentary, in Arabic, one volume, folio. Hariri was of 
Bassora, and flourished in the eleventh century. These ‘ Assemblies’ are 
a species of dramas, to the number of fifty; where the same personage is 
constantly on the scene, but passes through various situations. ‘The author 
has made use of the most elegant expressions, the most subtle turns, and 
the accustomed proverbial phrases, both in prose and verse. It i= a com- 
plete inventory of the language of Mohammed ; a dictionary of synuaymes ; 
and the Arabs regard it asthe best subject for study, for those who wish 
to penetrate the genius of their language. The natives themselves require 
commentaries, many of which are deposited in the Royal library. By the 

aid of these, and analogous treatises, M. de Sacy composed his own, for the 
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benefit both of Orientals and Europeans. The volume is executed with 
much care, and the most distinguished men of Egypt and Syria have ren- 
dered homage to the learning of the French Orientalist. Some contro- 
versy arose respecting the w isdom of publishing the work, and also regard- 
ing the style of Hariri, which was thought somewhat meretricious. ‘Those 
who would proscribe Hariri, and the writers who have imitated him, are 
not aware that he is not the inventor of the style he uses; it is a style 
which has been employed both before and since his time, not only by 
philologists and rhetoricians, but by geographers and historians; and has 
at all times formed the ground-work of the writings and correspondence of 
oriental statesmen ; consequently, were not this species of style understood, 
a great part of the Arabic, Persian and Turkish literature would become 
unintelligible. 

From the style of Hariri, these polemists passed to the oriental poetry, 
and it became the fashion to declaim against the poets of Arabia and Per- 
sia. It is true that many of these poets are not models of taste; and that 
their verses, like those of too many other poets, frequently abound in forced 
similies, false images, and fantastic expressions ; but all the oriental poetry 
is not in the same taste. ‘The poetry of the Arabs, the Persians, and the 
Turks, may be considered as a mean of obtaining a knowledge of impor- 
tant events of oriental history, the record of which is to be found only in 
contemporary poetry. ‘This controversy caused M. de Sacy much chagrin, 
but he conducted himself with great moderation. In 1826, he delivered 
a discourse before the Asiatic Society upon the utility of the study of Ara- 
bic poetry. ‘This discourse M. Reinaud pronounces an excellent speci- 
men of literary criticism; considering the question as placed on its true 
basis, and perfectly solved : it was published in the Journal Asiatique. 

In 1826-7, M. de Sacy published an improved edition of the Arabic 
Chrestomathy, with additions; and in 1829, it was followed by a supple- 
mentary volume, entitled an Arabic grammatical anthology, accompanied 
by a French translation, and notes. ‘These volumes cannot be too highly 
recommended to pupils; when these have been studied with attention, 
they will find themselves able to read any other books in the language. 
The articles of general interest might perhaps be improved, but, i in a 
philological point of view, the work is perfect of its kind. 

M. de Sacy immediately put to press a second edition of his Arabic 
Grammar, which appeared in 1831; containing, at the end, an elementary 
treatise on the prosody and metre of the Arabs; which he believed indis- 
pensable in the progress of oriental criticism. His preface thus termi- 
nates: ‘‘ Having nearly attained the end of my fifteenth lustre, I surely 
cannot flatter myself that a labor eminently systematic, where judgment 
and critical analysis require the aid of the most ‘faithful memory, is entirely 
without error, or omission; I have earnestly desired that Prov idence would 
spare my life, until I could correct defects, of which no one is more sensi- 
ble than myself. My wishes have been granted, and I thus publicly ex- 
press my thanks to the Author of all good. But it is the last work of the 
kind which will leave my hands, and I bequeath the care of perfecting it 
to my successors in a career, in which my sole desire has been to render 
myself useful, by contributing to the progress of letters, and the honor of 
my country.” M. Reinaud, after remarking upon what he considers defi- 
ciencies in the grammar, concludes thus, “ It is a work indispensable both 
to teachers and pupils.” 

Among the articles furnished by M. de Sacy, at this time, to the Collec- 
tion of Notices and Extracts, were a number of original manuscripts of 
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the correspondence of the Samaritans of Syria with some learned men of 
Europe. The nation of the Samaritans being nearly extinct, M. de Sacy 
wished to save from oblivion documents which might, in some future age, 
attest the duration of this people. Man naturally seeks information con- 
cerning those who have filled a distinguished place in the changing scenery 
of the world. How interesting must be the history of a nation who witness- 
ed the marvels of the reign of Solomon, the passing away of the Assyrians, 
the Babylonians, the Persians, the Greeks, and the Romans, and which, 
in its own turn, is likewise disappearing! ‘lhe letters were accompanied 
with a French translation, and notes. 

Another article furnished by M. de Sacy to the same collection, was an 
extract from the lives of the principal Sufis, by Jami, in Persian and 
French, with notes. ‘The Sufis were a species of religious Musulmans, 
usually devoted to a life of contemplation. ‘Their doctrines are obscure, 
but such was the clearness of mind, and knowledge of the Persian Jan- 
guage possessed by M. de Sacy, that he has thrown all possible light upon 
the subject. 

About this time occurred the revolution of July. M. de Sacy had long 
since retired from political life. In 123, he had resigned his membership 
of the Royal Council of Public Instruction. He was immediately after- 
ward appointed administrator of the College of France, and of the Special 
School for Oriental Languages; but the duties of these two offices, which 
he discharged with so much ability, until his death, were purely scientific. 
Nevertheless, in the month of November, 1827, while the public mind was 
most exasperated by political discussions, he published an article, entitled, 
‘Where are we going, and what do we wish?’—signed, ‘ An ancient mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Deputies.’ Here M. de Sacy sought the foundation 
of all the quarrels of the age, respecting the question of social order ; and 
advanced the opinion, that if the friends of good order were not willing 
to make reciprocal concessions, France, and a great part of the rest of the 
world, was threatened with total subversion. 

The revolution of July found M. de Sacy occupied with his scientific 
labors. Sincerely attached to order and peace, he feared the repetition of 
those excesses from which he had previously suffered. When the rights of 
morality and public security were sufficiently guaranteed, he cordially 
joined the new government. In 1823, M. de Sacy and the illustrious 
Cuvier had been created peers of France by the king: a choice conferring 
no less honor on the government from which it emanated, than upon the 
recipients. 

In consequence of numerous vacancies, occasioned by the cholera, in 
1832, M. de Sacy received the appointments of inspector of the oriental 
types of the Royal press ; conservator of oriental manuscripts of the Royal 
library; and perpetual secretary of the Academy of Inscriptions. No one 
better merited these accumulated distinctions; but it is astonishing how, 
at his age, he supported the burthen of labor. He was at the Chamber of 
peers, whenever he thought his presence could be useful, and sometimes 
spoke. He considered the day incomplete, in which his Arabic and Per- 
sian studies had not received their regular share of attention. He per- 
formed all the duties, by no means light, of Secretary of the Academy ; 
managed the reports of the meetings; held the current correspondence, 
never lost sight of the interests of the Academy with the government ; 
stimulated the exertions of the various committees ; composed the eulogies 
of deceased members; and superintended the printing of its memoirs. 
When M. de Sacy was elected Secretary, a part of the duties was in 
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arrears; at the time of his death, everything had been duly performed. 
Beside inspecting the types of the Royal press, he read the proots of all the 
works in Arabic, or Persian, issued from this magnificent establishment. 
Of his careful revision, the publications of the last six years afford ample 
evidence. 

M. de Sacy had arrived at the greatest elevation to which a man of his 
profession could aspire. Had he desired glory? He was regarded as the 
most distinguished Orientalist that had ever existed: and, as a learned 
man, giving the term its most general acce ptation, it was he, whom, since 
the death of Cuvier, France would have put in competition with the learned 
men of all other countries. Had he sought honors? He was a Peer of 
France, a Baron, Grand officer of the Legion of Honor, Member of many 
Foreign Orders, and of the principal Academies of Europe and Asia. Was 
money his object? He received 30,000 francs from his various places, 
which, thanks to his economy, was more than suflicient for his expenses. 
But, he had his share of the sufferings of humanity. In E819, he lost his 
mother, at the age of eighty-six: she who conducted his education, and to 
whom he was tenderly attached. In the latter part of the year Is34, 
Madame de Sacy was dangerously ill. Forty-eight years had their happy 
union continued. During the two months of her illness, the inquietude of 
M. de Sacy was so apparent, it was feared he would not survive the 
approaching crisis. At her death, in 1835, he seemed entirely overwhelm- 
ed; but gradually recovered, and after a few months, complained only 
that his memory was less faithful than formerly. Hlis ardent love of Jiter- 
ary labor had assisted in procuring for him tranquillity of mind. The 
steadfastness of his ideas relative to a future life, contributed to sustain his 
firmness. After the death of his wife, he frequently spoke of his own dis- 
solution, but without affectation, and as one prepared. He usually com- 
menced the day by attending mass. In his last will, he wrote the follow- 
ing confession of faith; it bears date, August 2d, 1835. ‘ Wishing to 
settle everything relating to my temporal affairs, and the interests of my 
family, I regard it as asacred duty for one who has existed ina time 
when the universal spirit of irreligion has produced such mournful events, to 
declare, in the presence of Him from whom nothing can be concealed, 
that I have always lived in the faith of the Catholic church ; and although, 

as | humbly confess, my conduct has not always been conformable to the 
holy rules which that faith imposed upon me, yet those faults have never 
been caused by doubts of the truth of the Christian religion, or of the 
divinity of itsorigin. I sincerely hope that I shall be pardoned by the 
mercy ‘of the He: avenly Father, through the sacrifice of Jesus Christ, my 
Saviour; not placing confidence in any merit of my own, and acknowledg- 
ing from the bottom of my heart, that in myself I am but weak, miserable, 
and poor.’ 

But what new work could possess suflicient interest to withdraw M. « 
Sacy from his griefs? It was a ‘ View of the religious doctrines of - 
Druzes.’ More than forty years previous, and during the revolutionary 
tempests, M. de Sacy had collected materials upon a subje ct so important 
to the history of religious creeds, and also to that of philosophy. Fearing 
the want of sufficient documents to present the picture as he should wish, 
he renounced the attempt. His wife had, from time to time, urged him to 
give to the learned world a work which had cost him so much labor, and 
served to soften the bitterness of evil days. Finally it received severe 
revision, was enriched by additions acquired in the interval, and appeared 
in two volumes, octavo, early in 1838, with a promise, in the preface, of a 
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third volume, which, alas! never appeared; this, with other projected 
works, 1s lost to us. 

M. de Sac y was now in his eightieth year. His physical powers had for 
some time been failing. In 1837, while in the Chamber of Peers, he had 
a slight apoplectic attack; in falling, he struck his head against a bench, 
causing a great flow of blood, whic h ‘probably s saved his life. On Monday, 
the 19th of F ebruary, IS: 38, he gave his lessons in the morning, as 
usual, on the Persian language, at the College of France; at noon he 
passed nearly an hour at the Royal library, examining some oriental manu- 
scripts about bei ing added thereto. From the library, M. de Sacy went to 
the Institute, and from thence to the Chamber of Peers, where he was ex- 
pected to speak. After the meeting, he returned on foot toward home, 
but suddenly found his limbs failing, and had scarcely time to beckon for 
a hackney coach. In this he was placed, and a person passing who recog- 
nized him, gave his address, and he was carried home. ‘The various 
means used for his re ‘lief, proved unavailing, and on Wednesday, February 
2Ist, at half past four, in the afternoon, he expired. 

Thus was extinguished a powerful intelligence, which during sixty years 
had wrought among so many facts, so many ideas, and had mingled i in so 
various affairs. He had requested to be interred by the side of his wife, 
in the cemetery of Pére la Chaise. ‘Those who witnessed the funeral 
ceremonies, will not forget the praises given to his memory. Not the 
least touching was the eulogy of one of his sons-in-law, who, at the moment 
when the tomb was about to close over him, rendered public homage to 
the good example furnished by M. de Sacy to his family. 

The funeral ceremonies were on Friday, February 23d. The Academy 
of Inscriptions held a meeting on 'T hursd: ay, and wishing to give public 
and extraordinary testimony to the memory of one of its most illustrious 
members, voted a medal in honor of M, de Sacy. Government, also, 
ordered a bust of him in marble to be placed in the library of the Institute. 

M. de Sacy was small in stature, but well made. He was_near-sighted. 
Notwithstanding a delicate appearance, he possessed an excellent constitu- 
tion, and, thanks to a regular mode of life, maintained constant good health. 
His physiognomy was not striking; habits of reflection gave him some- 
times an appearance of severity ; but when he exerted himself in society, 
he was cheerful, and his manners extremely winning. M. de Sacy, at first 
sight, appeared cold and reserved. In truth, his natural disposition was 
reserved, Constantly occupied, not only with scientific researches, but 
with affairs interesting to many individu; als, and indeed the entire public, 
he was obliged to be extremely circumspect; but he was always polite, 
and even aifectionate. Oc casionally cheerful, if not merry, the vivacity 
of his repartees made hin a brilliant associate in the drawing-room. He 
was always gratified by the society of young ladies, who, to the sensibility 
of their age, added delicacy of mind. 

M. de Sacy possessed much decision of character. He was willing to 
wait patiently until the time to act upon a determination, but was with 
difficulty persuaded to change it. He was zealous in his exertions for 
societies of which he was a member, and also for individuals, whose efforts 
he wished to encourage. By means of his influence with the government, 
his works, extensive correspondence, oral teaching, and active labors in 
the principal scientific publications of the time, the influence of M. de 
Sacy upon oriental literature has been very great. Add, also, that of his 
pupils, who occupy the principal chairs in Europe. It was M. de Sacy, 
who, availing himself of the credit he enjoyed at the commencement of 
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the Restoration, caused the creation of the professorships of the Chinese 
and Sanscrit languages, in the college of France; and of the Hindoostanee, 
in the special school for oriental languages. He was also held in high 
estimation by foreign governments. ‘The last twenty-five years have wit- 
nessed great exertions in the various branches of oriental lite -rature, in 
Russia and Prussia. The Emperor of Russia, and the King of Prussia 
always consulted with M. de Sacy, upon the creation of new professorships, 
and the appointment of incumbents. 

The orientalists, of all countries, generally paid M. de Sacy the com- 
pliment of a copy of their works; if not, they were always purchased, 
He was willing to loan his books to any careful person, having some rare 
volumes consti antly in circulation, in various parts of Europe. His library 
is, perhaps, the richest in Europe constituting the property of a private 
individual. 

It has been remarked, that when works of a difficult style were to 
be explained, he wouid read in advance. He usu: lly had his books inter- 
leaved with blank paper, upon which he wrote his observations, in elegant 
Latin. ‘These volumes he bequeathed to the depository of oriental manu- 
scripts in the Reyal library, and they are of great value to pupils in those 
studies. It is curious to mark the difference between the annotations 
made at the commencement, and those which were inserted toward the 
end of his career. 

M. de Sacy was one of those men who, possessing uncommon talents, 
would be distinguished in whatever situation Providence might place 
them. It has been shown that his works were written amid a multiplicity 
of occupations, the variety of which may possibly detract from his glory, 
and thus posterity render him less than justice. Ife was suce essively 
member of the two principal political bodies of the State, but his legisla- 
tive course, honorable as it was, offered nothing to distinguish him from 
many of his colleagues. ‘The writings relative to his political career, and 
analogous productions, anterior to the year 1823, were published by him, 
under the title of ‘ Discourses, opinions and reports, upon various subjects 
of iegislation, public instruction, and literature.” lis admirable talent as 
a professor had but a limited theatre for display. His translations, notes, 
commentaries and grammar, will never cease to be used by orientalists, 
but that class of scholars is comparatively small. 

M. de Sacy seems to have been born to give to oriental literature the im- 
petus which it received from him; and no less to erect one of those monu- 
ments which shall satisfy all classes of men, and confer everlasting honor upon 
a whole people. For this, patience was necessary. Not the patience which 
consists in repeating the testimony and names of authors, but the patience 
of which Buffon speaks, and which gives to a man the power necessary to 
fix his thoughts upon the same idea, during a day, a week, a month, or 
entire years. Newton was asked, how he had arrived at those discoveries 
which have immortalized his name, and he replied, ‘ by thinking of them 
always.” It appears that M. de Sacy did not possess the power of confining 
his attention for a Jong time to one object, as may be seen from the incred- 
ible number of objects which occupied him at the same time. The same 
remark has been made respecting the great Cuvier. But Cuvier had the 
advantage of having chosen sciences of immediate application, for the sub- 
ject of his researches; sciences which had become fashionable, sciences 
which related to professions universally extended, such as those of medi- 
cine and surgery. 

The impulse given by M. de Sacy, and by some of the early members 
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of the Asiatic Society, will be ever influential. In all parts of Europe 
may be seen works, the production of which, thirty years since, would 
have been deemed impossible. Not to mention the publication of the 
Arabic and Persian texts which owed their existence specially to M. de 
Sacy, it is sufficient to cite the edition of the Bibliographical Dictionary 
of Hadji-Khalfa, in Arabic and Latin, published at Leipsic, by M. Fligel, 
at the expense of the Committee of ‘Translations, of London ; also the 
edition of the Arabian Chronicle of Tabari, in Arabic and Latin, printed 
at Leipsic, by M. Kosegarten. At Paris, even upon the scene of the 
labors of M. de Sacy, M. Quatremére published the history of the Mon- 
gols, by Raschid-eddin, in Persian and French, with notes. M. de Slane, 
also, has printed the Arabic text of the Dictionary of Illustrious men of 
Islam, by Ibn-Khallikan. The edition of the Arabic text of the geography 
of Aboulféda, which appeared under the auspices of the Asiatic Society, 
might also be cited, and many other works, no less worthy of interest. 
One circumstance should be mentioned, which is, that all these works 
have been given to the world by the pupils of M. de Sacy, and therefore a 
part of the merit of the execution is due to him. 

To France belongs the honor of awakening the attention of all the 
universities of Europe to these pursuits. M. de Sacy has given a new 
impetus to the study of the Arabic and Persian languages; M. Abel-Re- 
musat has facilitated that of the Chinese ; and M. de Chezy has extended 
the knowledge of the Sanscrit over the whole continent. ‘The inheritance 
of these illustrious men, adds M. Reinaud, belongs to France, and France 
has placed the deposite in the hands of the Asiatic Society. 





NOTICE OF THE ORIGIN, PROGRESS AND PRESENT CONDITION 
OF THE BOSTON SOCIETY OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


{By Auveustus A. Goutp, M. D., of Boston, Ms.] 


In the winter of 1830, a few gentlemen of scientific attainments conceived 
the design of forming a Society, in Boston, for the promotion of Natural His- 
tory. After several preliminary meetings, and communicating their designs to 
others who they supposed would be favorably disposed towards them, a meet- 
ing was called on the 28th of April, 1830. It was organized by the choice of 
Dr. Walter Channing as Moderator, and Theophilus Parsons, Esq., as Secretary. 
They then resolved to form themselves into a Society under the name of the 
“ Boston Society oF Natura History.” On the 6th of May a Constitution 
and By-laws were adopted; and, on the 13th of the same month, officers were 
chosen. An Act of Incorporation was obtained at the next session of the 
Legislature, and bears date February 24, 1831. 

The great object had in view in the formation of the Society was to promote 
a taste, and afford facilities for the pursuit of Natural History, by mutual co- 
operation, and the collection of a Cabinet and Library. But it has always been 
understood, that especial attention should be given to the investigation of the 
objects in our own immediate vicinity. 

The officers of the Society are a President, two Vice Presidents, Correspond- 
ing and Recording Secretaries, Treasurer, Librarian, eight Curators and @ 
Cabinet keeper. These officers constitute a Council on which devolves the 
management of the business concerns of the Society. These are chosen 
annually, by ballot, on the first Wednesday in May. 

Tuomas Nuttatt, Esq., the well-known botanist and ornithologist, was 
chosen the first president; but as he regarded himself as only a transient resi- 
dent in Boston, he declined the office. 
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The following gentlemen have sustained the several offices, from the organi- 
zation of the Society to the present time. 


Presidents. 
Benjamin D. Greene, Esq., 


1830—1837 


BOSTON SOCIETY OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


Charles Amory, M. D., 
Charles K. Dillaway, Esq., 


George B. Emerson, Esq., 7 — Cuvatere. 
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John James Dixwell, Esq., 1839— Charles T. Jackson, M. D. 


Corresponding Secretaries. 


J. B.S. Jackson, M. D. 


J. E. Teschemacher. 


Gamaliel Bradford, M. D., 1830—1834 T. William Harria, M. D. 
Amos Binney, Esq., 1834—1837 , ee 
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Martin Gay, M. D., 1836—1838 . n 7 

Augustus A. Gould, M. D., 1&38—1839 Thomas T. Beuws ‘ : 
Jeffries Wyman, M. D., 1839—1840 Cabinet Keepers. 
| a & Eddy, M. D., leiv— Estes Howe. 


T. M. Brewer. 
Samuel! Cabot, Jr. 
8S. L. Abbot. 


Librarians. 
Seth Bass, M. D., 





1830—1832 


It is not a requisite for membership that a person should be practically en- 
gaged, or immediately interested in the study of Natural History. Any person 
who is willing to contribute to the support of the Society, either from personal 
interest or because he regards it as an institution calculated to conduce to the 
public good, may become a member. The consequence is, that the whole num- 
ber of immediate members compared with the working men of the Society is 
very great. The privileges of the members are, free access to the Cabinet at 
all times on application to any member of the Council—the use of the Library 
—and admission to all Lectures given in the name of the Society. Fifty dol- 
lars paid at any one time, constitutes one a patron; the immediate members 
are subject to an annual assessment of three dollars. 

The operations of the Society may be arranged under the following heads, 
viz: 

I. Meetines. Regular meetings are holden on the afternoons of the first 
and third Wednesdays of each month. They may be multiplied or otherwise 
arranged, as they occasionally have been, to weekly meetings, and to evening 
sessions. At these meetings, the business of the Society is transacted, scien- 
tific communications are heard, and donations are received. It has long been 
the custom, and one attended with great benefit, to commit every donation, 
whether it be a specimen or a book, to some member, whose duty it is to ascer- 
tain its name and any thing interesting pertaining to it, and perhaps make it 
the nucleus for an essay on some department of natural science. Thus, by mu- 
tual assistance, each member may readily gain a general knowledge of every 
article and book of which the Society comes in possession. Thus, the mem- 
bers, by having a duty imposed upon them, are not left entirely to their voluntary 
contributions ; and many an one has thus been induced to engage in scientific 
investigations which he would never have thought of undertaking, if left to his 
own motion. Many an one, by getting his interest once excited to study with a 
scientific eye some object with which he is familiar in every day life, soon finds 
himself fairly entered upon a path which he ever after pursues with zealous 
and successful speed. 

Il, Lectures. In the early days of the Society it was deemed that one of 
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the most direct modes to call public attention to the subject would be to pro- 
cure courses of lectures. Accordingly, four courses on various subjects con- 
nected with Natural History were given, with good success. These were 
mostly given by the original members of the Society. But courses of lectures 
on miscellaneous subjects, for which it was not difficult to procure lecturers, at 
merely nominal prices, sprung rapidly up, and occupied every evening of the 
week; so that at length it seemed expedient to discontinue those on Natural 
History. The main object, however, of their institution, had been extensively 
gained. Since then, the public has occasionally been invited to attend the 
regular meetings of the Society for several months in succession, during which 
time individual members pledged themselves to occupy the time of each meet- 
ing. ‘These meetings were well attended. 

III. Pusnications. Soon after the Society went into operation, a periodical 
publication was commenced under the title of the * Boston Journal of Natural 
History.” It is of the octavo size, printed on fine paper, and in the best 
manner. Each subject is illustrated by figures, so far as is desirable, and each 
volume of 500 pages contains from ten to thirty plates. Hitherto, about half 
a volume has appeared annually, in two parts; and the third volume is now 
completed. This work is already becoming important as a work of reference, 
and will soon be indispensable to every student of American Natural His- 
tory. It contains many important papers, such as the posthumous entomo- 
logical papers of Mr. Say, Dr. Kirtland’s monography of the Fishes of the 
Ohio, Dr. Storer’s Fishes of Massachusetts, Dr. Binney’s monography of the 
Helices of the United States, the Conchological papers of Messrs. Couthouy, 
Adams, and others; and the reprint of the various Zoological Reports per- 
taining to the State of Massachusetts. Papers are invited from naturalists 
in any part of the United States. It is by its publications alone, that the So- 
ciety can expect to be extensively useful, diffusing the facts gathered by its 
members, and securing to them their honest due as original observers. The 
circulation of the journal is now nearly sufficient to defray the expense of its 
publication ; and the demand for it, especially from abroad, is rapidly increasing. 

The Society has also published and distributed, gratuitously, the discourses 
given at annual meetings, by Dr. Walter Channing, Rev. H. Winslow and 
J. E. Teschemacher, Esq. Arrangements have also been made to publish an 
abstract of the doings of the meetings in a form to be extensively and promptly 
circulated, as is now done by most other scientific bodies. 

IV. Tue Formation or a Capinet. This was naturally the first object 
to which the attention of inexperienced naturalists would be turned. Any one 
may be a collector, though he may not enter upon the intimate study of natural 
productions, and can thus gather the materials on which others may Jabor. 
Consequently, a collection was formed with a rapidity equivalent to the zeal of 
a newly formed Society with numerous members. The nucleus of the Cabinet 
consisted of a collection of about one thousand species of shells, deposited by 
Amos Binney, Esq., and the geological and mineralogical collection of Dr. C. T. 
Jackson, second in completeness to no other cabinet in America. Not long 
after this a very important addition was made by J. N. Reynolds, Esq., of his 
collections made during a visit to the Antarctic seas and S. America, comprising 
upwards of 400 birds’ skins, numerous plants, shells, minerals, organic remains, 
insects, eggs, &c. Another large addition was made by Joseph P. Couthouy, 
Esq., who, on joining the Exploring Expedition, generously placed in the So- 
ciety’s Cabinet about 800 species of choice shells. Around these rapidly clus- 
tered other birds, fishes, reptiles, insects, skeletons and plants. Some of the 
principal objects in the hall are, the skeletons of an elephant, rhinoceros, Gal- 
apago tortoise, Cape ground-hog, ostrich, &c. To particularize any of the most 
valuable donations made by those who have remembered the Society at home 
and abroad, would be doing injustice to the favors of other persons equally enti- 
tled to gratitude. The hall over the Savings Bank is now crowded, and the fol- 
lowing schedule will give some idea of the present extent of the collection. 
In the department of Mammalia there are skeletons and parts of skeletons, and 
a few stuffed skins of 200 animals ;—of Birds, about 450 skins, of which only 
about 100 are mounted, with about 50 nests and 200 eggs ;—Fishes, 400 spe- 
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cies, including a nearly complete suite of the fishes of Massachusetts ;— Rep- 
tiles, 150 species, embracing all those of this State ;— Insects, not less than 
4,000 species, and more especially valuable from comprising the entire collec- 
tion, with the Journal, made by Prof. Hentz, and the labor bestowed upon their 
arrangement by Dr. T’. W. Harris, who is now unquestionably at the head of 
Entomology in America ;— Shells, about 4,000 species, arranged in a very con- 
venient manner, and mostly labelled ; —.Minerals, 800 specimens in addition to 
the collection of Dr. C. 'T. Jackson, and the collection of Kocks, Minerals and 
Soils made by Prof. Hitchcock, illustrating the mineralogy and geology of the 
State ;—Crustacea, 150 species ;—Plants, 5,000, partially arranged, with nume- 
rous speciinens of wood and fruits ;—and the collections of corals and radiated 
animals are very respectable. 

The Cabinet of Dr. Jackson has not yet become the property of the Society, 
but in the course of the last year Mr. Binney offered to relinquish to the Society 
all claim to the collection of shells deposited by him, provided other gentlemen 
who had collections would contribute such shells as they might have, which were 
notin the Society’s Cabinet, or such as would materially improve upon the speci- 
mens already possessed. This proposition was readily assented to, and in 
consequence, about a thousand species were added from the cabinets of 
Rev. F. W. P. Greenwood, G. B. Emerson, Esq., J. J. & E. S. Dixwell, Esquires, 
Drs. D. H. Storer and A. A. Gould, and Messrs. T. J. Whittemore, John War- 
ren and Stephen Emmons; so that the entire collection of Shells is now the 
property of the Society. 

V. Exutsitions. It has been the policy of the Society to discountenance 
anything like exclusive privileges, and to make as available as possible any ad- 
vantages to be derived from its operations. It was early decided that no fees 
should be received from visitors to the Cabinet; and for several years, the 
room has been opened every Wednesday from 12 to2 o'clock, for the free 
admission of any persons, whether young or old, who might wish to examine 
it. It has been a favorite resort of the curious and inquisitive at those periods. 
Every one seems to respect the liberty given him, and scarcely has an in- 
stance been known of an article having been removed or damaged, which has 
not been promptly replaced. Many donations are obtained from persons thus 
—" the collection, and a taste for natural productions is thus widely dif- 
used. 

VI. Formation or a Liprary. When the Society originated, the great 
difficulty in the way of making advances in the study of Natural History, was 
the want of books. No one possessed more than a few volumes on some sub- 
ject to which he might have given his individual attention. ‘The importance of 
forming a Library was at once felt; and most of these scattered volumes have 
been collected, until there are now about 1,000 volumes in the Library. Most 
of these have been donations, either directly, or after having been purchased 
by private subscription, nothing being drawn from the general fund of the So- 
ciety. It is gratifying to be able to record the liberal donations of Charles 
Amory, Esq., B. D. Greene, Esq., of the Hon. John Davis, who contributed 
fifty-two volumes of standard works on Natural History, most of them botani- 
cal; the bequest of Simon E. Greene, Esq., one of the criginal inembers, whe 
left to the Society all the works in his library on Natural Elistory, amounting to 
38 volumes, as well as his large collection of Shells and Minerals; the great 
work of Audubon on American Ornithology, which was presented by the liberal- 
ity of Amos Lawrence, B. D.Greene, S. A. Eliot, David Eckley, G. B. Emerson, 
Charles Amory, Wm. Ingalls, G. C. Shattuck, G. C. Shattuck Jr., Mrs. Shattuck, 
and Geo. Parkman; and the very rare and valuable work of Olivier on the 
Natural History of Insects, with the Supplement by Voet, in 10 quarto volumes, 
colored plates, which was purchased of Prof. N. M. Hentz, together with his 
entire collection of Insects, numbering about 30,000 specimens, by the sub- 
scriptions of Drs. James Jackson, John Randall, B. D. Greene; Francis C, 
Gray, Horace Gray, Jonathan Phillips and David Henshaw, Esquires, and other 
liberal gentlemen, who prefer that their names should not be divulged; and 
above all, the princely gift of a superb copy of Audubon’s Birds of America, 
full bound in Russia leather and gilt, the most expensive copy in the country, 
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from the Hon. Tuomas H. Perkins. In consequence of this last donation, the 
consent of the donors of the duplicate copy was obtained to exchange it for 
other standard works, especially works on Ornithology. ‘This was done at 
nearly the original cost of the work, and the number of volumes in the library 
was thereby greatly increased. ; 

Another and a permanent source for the constant increase of the library, is 
the legacy of the late Ambrose Courtis, Esq., of which mention will be made 
hereafter. 

When we consider how essential a library is to the study and arrangement 
of every department of the Cabinet, it cannot but be felt that the members 
have done wisely to contribute largely towards it. It is of vital importance 
that the naturalist, who is engaged in the investigation of any subject, should 
be able to know all that has been written upon his subject. Scientific books 
are expensive, and no man among us can promise himself such a library as he 
may need. It is the part of wisdom and interest, therefore, to collect the 
volumes, which are scattered here and there, into one common stock. They 
will thus be vastly more useful than when shut up in private libraries. 

Finances. Until quite recently, the only resources of the Society have 
been the proceeds of lectures and the annual assessments. The former were 
nearly adequate to the expense of the furniture of the Hall and the show-cases, 
all of which are made of mahogany. The latter have been nearly sufficient to 
pay the rent of the Hall, and the incidental expenses of the Society. No money 
has been appropriated from the funds of the Society for the purchase or the pre- 
servation of objects. All the articles in the Cabinet have either been presented, 
or, when any have been purchased, as has often been done, it has been by con- 
tributions; and all the labor of preservation and classification has been done 
by the voluntary labor of the members. 

In the year 1835, the Legislature of Massachusetts, in appropriating money 
in aid of various institutions for the furtherance of education, voted to the 
Boston Society of Natural History $300 per annum, for five years. And in 
1840, Simon E. Greene, Esq., in addition to his library and collection of shells 
and minerals, bequeathed five hundred dollars in money, for the general pur- 
poses of the Society. These sums, together with the resources mentioned 
above, have been sufficient to defray all the outfit and incidental expenses, so 
that at the last annual meeting, in May, the Society was declared, and for the 
first time, out of debt. 

The Society is indebted for its first permanent endowment to the generosity 
of one of its members, AMBrose S. Courtis, Esq. Mr. Courtis was a mer- 
chant, comparatively little known among scientific men, who by diligence and 
prudence was enabled to retire with a competence while yet a young man, in- 
tending to devote his subsequent life to the acquirement and diffusion of know- 
ledge, and filled with generous and exalted designs for the promotion of science, 
art and humanity. While in Europe in 1834, he gave the first token of his re- 
gard for the Society, in the present of a splendid solar microscope, with an 
achromatic lens, made by Dolland, of London. Soon afterwards he forwarded a 
copy of his will, by which he devised to the Society several sums for specific 
Purposes, amounting in all to $15,000, and an order for the immediate payment 
of a part of it, lest perchance his intentions might be defeated. Mr. C. did not 
live to return to this country. In his last will he not only confirmed his pre- 
vious legacies to the Society, but made it his residuary legatee. The legacies 
however were accompanied by embarrassing conditions, which would forbid their 
direct application to the uses of the Society fora long period of years. Per- 
mission was therefore obtained from the Legislature of the State, to which his 
legacies reverted in case they were not accepted, to compromise with the heirs 
at law; and the sum of $10,000 was eventually received for the unconditional 
and immediate use of the Society. This sum now constitutes the permanent 
fund of the Society, the principal of which is not to be encroached upon. For 
the present, its income is appropriated as follows, viz: one-third to the increase 
of the Library, one third to the preservation of objects for the Cabinet, and the 
remaining third for the publication of the Journal. 

The Society may now be considered as established upon a firm foundation. 
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It has existed long enough to have left its impress upon the community. By 
admitting to membership all who are interested in its objects, and by giving 
gratuitous access to the Cabinet and Library on application to a member, at all 
times, and to all persons, either for study or the gratification of curiosity, it 
strives to make this impress as wide and as deepas possible. It is believed that 
this Society was the first to adopt a course in this last respect, which, we are 
happy to say, is now pursued in all similar institutions in this country. It is 
also believed that the policy and privileges of this institution approach as nearly 
to the design of a distinguished foreigner, M. Vattemare, in their universality, 
as the state of society renders desirable or available in a country where the 
voluntary principle so successfully sustains every institution and every en- 
terprise. 

a addition to the influences of the Society upon the community in behalf of 
Natural Science through its Lectures, its Cabinet, its Library and its Journal, it 
may be truly said, that the Zoological and Botanical survey of the State, in con- 
nection with the Geological survey, was mainly devised, obtained and executed 
by its Council. The result of this survey is such as to reflect honor upon the 
liberality of the State which ordered it, and the science of the Commissioners 
who performed it. 

The present fund of the Society may possibly suffice, for a while, for the 
objects to which it is appropriated. But there are other wants already urgent, 
and which are daily multiplying and becoming more imperative. So large a col- 
lection cannot be kept in proper order without being under the charge of a 
competent person, entirely devoted to its care. Such a person the Society has 
not the means foremploying. Again, the Hail which now contains the Cabinet, 
is already crowded to excess, and its accommodations must soon be enlarged. 
It is already very desirable, and almost necessary, that a building should be 
obtained sufficiently ample and conveniently constructed for the purposes of 
the Society. Hitherto, the funds have been exclusively devoted to the neces- 
sary and the best uses of the Society, and not wasted, as has been too often 
done, in brick and mortar. It is to be hoped that no necessity shall arise for 
diverting them from their accustomed channel; and it cannot be doubted, that 
when a building shall become absolutely necessary, an appeal in behalf of an 
institution so valuable and so liberal, to those in Boston who feel always ready to 
contribute freely for objects of public good, and who deem a bestowment upon 
such objects as the best disposition they can make of their fortunes for the 
benefit of their children, would not be made without a ready response. 





LAWS AND LAWYERS, 
JEWISH, ROMAN, ENGLISH AND AMERICAN. 
[By Hon. Witttam D. Wiitiamson, of Bangor, Me.] 
JEWISH LAWS AND LAWYERS. 


Laws, and also legal men, have always been esteemed of sufficient considera- 
tion among every civilized people. In our hemisphere, this assertion claims 
unwonted credit. But the national codes from which our 4merican laws have 
drawn many valuable materials, are the Jewish, Roman and English; codes 
through which may be traced the sphere and character of the legal profession, 
at different periods in their respective countries. 

As the Hebrews or Jews were the only nation ever directly under a Theo- 
cratical government, it is worthy of notice, that this whole people of a million 
and a half, was originally led out of bondage, 1491 years before Christ, by 
two brothers, an high priest and a lawgiver, men immediately appointed of 
God, whose wisdom thus indicated, to some extent, the relationship which re- 
ligion has to law, and the unremitting helps, which should be rendered to the 
tainister of the one by the depositary of the other. It strengthens the doc- 
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trine that the priest and civilian ought to sustain characters equally pure and 
elevated, and strive with mutual assiduity to benefit their fellow men. 

The laws given to the Jews proceeded from the bosom of God. The tables 
of the Decalogue, as a sacred constitution, written with his own fingers, and 
the laws themselves, recorded in the books of the Pentateuch, form the most 
ancient code in existence; one that will forever command supreme respect ; 
for nothing like it has ever come to mortals. It is ritual, moral and political. * 

The numerous rites it ordains in sacrifices and offerings, prefigured the suf- 
ferings of a Saviour atoning for sin, and taught the doctrine of faith and pardon, 
Every dictate was full of design. An act merely polttical, may be either of a 
public or municipal character; and its expediency be a question submitted 
rather to our discretion than to our conscience. The opinions formed of it 
usually rest on principles of reason and equity, according to the circumstances 
of the case ; the voice of law being silent upon the subject, as it is in relation 
to a multitude of public measures, and to ten thousand minuter particulars of 
human conduct. But in most requirements of the Divine law, it must be taken 
to have both a moral and political sense, as it extends to the motives of the 
heart, and always lays the utmost stress upon the spirit of man’s obedience, 
God himself speaks in his law; and although all transgressions of it are not 
equally heinous, yet every one who disobeys, violates the Divine command. The 
law is perfect, like the Source from which it springs. It not only forbids all 
bloodshed and cruelty, but it cultivates the tenderest sensibilities of kindness, 
Not even the parent bird shall be taken away from her young in the nest; 
nor shalt “thou seethe a kid in its mother’s milk.” The primary duties of life 
it teaches ; for it says to the child, honor thy father; and to the parents, teach 
children’s children the commandments of God. Always just and impartial, it 
holds an exact balance. No one is high enough to offend with impunity, nor 
low enough to suffer wrong unnoticed. The poor man shall not be known in 
his cause ; nor the rich man spared in judgment. To put the hand to a neigh- 
bor’s goods is crime deeply condemned ; so divers weights, and unequal measures 
are pointedly abhorred. The light of the law shines with equal favor on the 
cottage and the palace ; on the artisan and the scholar, all honestindustry being 
sure of its reward. ‘lo reputation it is a castle, allowing no one to raise an evil 
report ; and to the needy it is an almoner of charities,opening the heart and hand 
that expects no return. Its force is not to be resisted, for it crushes the pride 
of power, and strips unrighteous mammon of its wealth; equally the good man’s 
protector and the trangressor’s dread. In short, its watchful providence is not 
only the guardian of life and privilege, it also surrounds the cradle and the 
bier ; it guides to safety and to heaven. 

Such is law divine —full of penalties, it is true, still it must be remembered, 
that the heavenly code, when completed, was placed in the ark under the 
mercy-seat, the pedestal of smiling cherubs; a book of God now magnitied and 
made honorable by his Son. Nevertheless there was at length appended to this, 
a multitude of proverbs and sayings which were denominated “ T'raditions,” 
the origin and nature of which, being the next objects of our inquiries, will con- 
duct us to the departmeuts of government. 

The supreme tribunal and public assembly of the Jews was a grand council, 
consisting of “seventy Elders”} or Sages, selected from the several tribes, for 
their wisdom and abilities. It was instituted by Moses himself; and often 
¢ealled by Josephust and other writers the “ Sunhedrim,” and also the Senate.§ 
Its members were sometimes entitled “ Nobles und Princes,” names, however, 
which when used under the monarchy, were applied to ministers of State and 
chief officers.|| But Joel calls them “the assembly of the Elders ;” and according 
to Ezra they were the “the Council of the princes and elders.” It was a pub- 
lic body perpetuated by a suggestion of suitable names from the several tribes, 


and an acceptance of them by the assembly. It was continued into the 








* Josephus calls the laws “political.” 1 Vol., t 1 Josephus, p. 133, 143. Lord Coke supposes 


p. 140—1. Phila. ed. 1835. the original of the British Parliament was like the 
t Num. xi. 16, Prototype of the 70 disciples Sanhedrim. 4 Inst., p. 3. 
Luke x, 1, 17. Acts v. 21. 
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Christian era, when it was called the Senate, though commonly “the Council.” 
Their sessions were in a particular apartment of the Temple at Jerusalem; 
and their territorial jurisdiction was commensurate with the government of the 
nation.* ‘They counselled together on political matters of great public moment; 
they heard ecclesiastical causes ; took cognizance of all capital crimes, and ex- 
ercised the power of receiving appeals from the lower tribunals, For according 
to Josephus, it was ordained from the first, that whenever the subordinate 
“judges were unable to give a just sentence about the cause that came before 
them, it was to be sent undetermined to the Holy City, and there be determined 
by the high priest, the Prophet [or Judge,] and the Sanhedrim, agreeably to 
what might seem good to them.” 

The presidents of the Sanhedrim, on different occasions, were alternate. 
When “matters of the Lord” or those of an ecclesiastical character were under 
consideration, the high priest presided ;{ but at all other times the chair was 
occupied by the chief ruler, who was always a magisterial personage. Aaron, 
the great grandson of Levi, was the first high priest; to be succeeded in that 
office by the eldest son of every post-generated family in direct lineage; and 
he and his male descendants were collectively and exclusively, in future time, 
to constitute the sacerdotal priesthood. They were subsequently classified and 
arranged into twenty-four courses,§ at the heads of which were as many “ Chief 
Priests,” so often mentioned by the Evangelists, all of whom were entitled to 
seats in the Sanhedrim. Their primary duties, however, were ritual, they being 
reserved to the sacrifices, offerings and other sacred rites, at the Sanctuary, 
near which they always resided. Habited in white vestments peculiar to the 
priests, and exalted by the honor and sanctity of their sacred office, they were 
always revered, and at length esteemed an order of men quite noble,|| from their 
illustrious and hereditary rank. Above them, however, was the High priest, or 
Supreme Primate, officially crowned with a mitre, and attired with a white robe, 
an ephod, and a breast-plate of gems; a spiritual dignitary of the highest 
grade, continued, according to Josephus and Rollin, through succeeding ages, 
to Caiphas, the last one mentioned in Scripture. A prophet, when there was 
one, being a living oracle of truth and knowledge, was usually invited to sit in 
Council with the Elders. However, as he was invested with his office by divine 
inspiration, and did not, as the priests did, inherit it, none it is believed, of the 
prophetical saints took any great part in the mere political affuirs of govern- 
ment. They indefatigably instructed and warned the people out of the Law ;{f 
being also some of the best historians of their times. Of the supreme ruler 
mentioned, or chief magistrate, his power was great ; yet according to Josephus,** 
it was immemorially said, let him “do nothing without the high priest and the 
votes of the Senators.” 

But great and various as were the powers exercised by the Sanhedrim, it claim- 
ed no right or authority to repeal any statutes of the law, nor to add to them by 
any new enactments. Nevertheless, its members were allowed by their country- 
men to be the constituted interpreters of the divine code ; and they themselves 
viewed it to be their positive duty to determine all matters brought before them ; 
and to put a construction when required, upon the letter, language and meaning 
of the law, according to what they might deem just and expedient. The learned 
Elders also sometimes gave their opinions upon certain points and passages, and 
pronounced their expositions upon parts that seemed to be doubtful or dark. Of 
these interpretations and sayings, differently originating, and multiplied from 
age to age, there were oral reports, which though often misrecollected and often 
perverted, were considered a kind of “Common Law,” and denominated the 
Jewish “ Traditions.”}+{ They were highly revered at all times, and ultimately, 
they were esteemed of no less authority by many, than the law itself. Their 
reception has been traced to the times immediately subsequent to the termina- 





* Jenning’s Jew. Antiq., p. 39. 7 2 Chron. xvii. 9. 

t “ Between blood and blood.” Deut. xvii. 8, 13. ** 1 Josephus, 133. 

t Dr. Scott’s Pref to Judges. tt Matt. xv. 2,3; Mark vii. 12. 1H, Adams’s 
§ L Chron, xxiv, xxv. 1 Josephus, 255. His. Jews, & 


|| Josephus claims to be of “sacerdotal dignity” 
—the splendor of afamily. 1 Antiq. 123. 
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tion of the prophetic age. Some of them were good, being fair expositions of 
the law: others were indifferent in themselves, such as the numerous “ wash- 
ings,” and other superstitious rites and observances; but the most of them were 
evil, being the commandments of men making void the Law. Ail of them, 
however, had a surprising influence upon unenlightened minds. To cite an in- 
stance of their force,—there was one Aquiba in prison and extremely thirsty, 
to whom was given a little water. He tasted a few drops, then washing his 
hands with the rest exclaimed, “it is better to die with thirst, than to trangress 
the traditions of the Elders.” 

But though there were endeavors to pervert and explain away the law by a 
multitude of these traditions, yet its doctrines and precepts did not have to en- 
counter so many and so destructive evils from that quarter as they did from the 
revolutionary changes and different administrations of the government which 
the Jews, through their history of fifteen centuries, had the destiny to ex- 
perience, 

During their aristocracy, as Josephus calls it,* a period of 400 years, their 
chief rulers were “Judges,” of whom there were fifteen, including Moses and 
Samuel. They were invested with supreme command; they governed the na- 
tion and led their armies to battle. The most of them were men of exalted 
piety and merit; and when the best of them held the reins, the precepts of the 
law were generally respected; but when the chair of magistracy was vacant, 
as sometimes occurred, men became lawless and perverse. In short, while 
the aristocratic form of government lasted, the people enjoyed sufficient liberty ; 
for according to the sacred penman, they did what was right in their own eyes,t 
and frequently incurred the Divine displeasure by heinous transgression. 

So, likewise, through the succeeding monarchy of 500 years and more, be- 
tween Saul’s reign, A. C. 1092, and the Babylonian captivity and destruction of 
the first temple, A. C. 588, the doctrines of the Law were at intervals, most 
wickedly violated. Nor is this thought by many observers to be a fact alto- 
gether strange, when we retlect, that of twenty-two Jewish kings, no more 
than one half espoused its spirit and defended its precepts ; while the whole 
twenty who ruled over Israel after the revolt,{ except one or two, were idola- 
trous offenders. Nay, happy had it been for the honor of Law, if Solomon’s 
reign, esteemed “the Jewish golden age,” had not come to its close under a 
cloud ; and if “the gold and silver represented to have been plenteous as the 
stones of the streets,” had not produced relapses into luxury, and weakened 
the springs of obedience. 

Also the various provincial governments of nearly sir centuries, intervening 
the re-establishment of the second temple, A. C. 518, and its destruction in the 
70th year of the Christian era, was altogether too eventful of revolutionary 
changes to promote a knowledge or love of the Law. In fact Law never 
flourishes among any people in servitude, arms, or anarchy. Unfortunately the 
Jews after their return to Jerusalem, were under the Medo-Persian empire 185 
years, to A. C. 333; next 162 years, to A. C. 171, they were subject to the 
Grecian dynasty ; being through this last period continually harrassed by Alex- 
ander’s successors, the contending sovereigns of Egypt and Syria. But in the 
next 108 years, to A. C. 63, the liberties of Judea were in a great degree re- 
covered, and Law re-established, essentially by the valor and piety of the 
Asmonian family, surnemed the Maccabees.§ The country was then reduced by 
Pompey to a Roman Province, and the laws of Moses overruled by those of 
the conquerors. 

But the Law, and those who professed to know and teach it, were scarcely 
more affected by the government and the political changes in it, than by its 
Jurisprudence. From the earliest period of Jewish polity, there were, besides 
the Sanhedrim, certain tribunals of inferior grade. Moses ordained that “ Judges 
and officers” be appointed in all the cities throughout the Tribes, and that the 





* 1 Antiq. 187. boam ordained Priests and Levites for the Ten 
+ Judges xxi. 25. Tribes. 1 Josephus, 283. 


¢ Simeon adhered to Judah, 2 Chron. xv. 9. Jeoro- ) See Books of the Maccabees. 
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sentence of the judge should be obeyed under the penalty of death.* Four 
centuries and an half afterwards, king David appointed even six thousand of the 
Levites to be officers and judges, besides others ordained to the same trust. 
So king Jehoshaphat,t at the end of the subsequent century, revised and re- 
established the ancient system of judicature, and directed “the priests and 
Levites, with the chief of the fathers,” or “princes” of the other tribes, to hold 
courts, according to ancient usage and the Jaw of God. Josephus says there 
were seven judges in every city, to each of whom were allotted two officers 
out of the tribe of Levi.t In the more important trials they sat together, and 
held their courts in the Levitical or fortified cities. ‘They were charged to hear 
patiently, and to judge impartially, without respect of persons; being reminded 
that “the judgment is God’s.” Their jurisdiction embraced all causes and 
trials, civil, ecclesiastical and criminal, not capital. In the language of the 
Scriptures, they were to determine “all matters of the Lord,” understood to 
mean ecclesiastical or spiritual causes; also “the king’s matters,” being pleas 
of the crown, or trials for crimes, and all other “controversies,” such as law- 
suits and counter claims between party and party. Dr. Scott supposes a part 
of these judges, and also the magistrates, were taken from the Elders of the 
several tribes eminent for their abilities, and from the learned Levites, they 
being best acquainted with the statutes and oracles of the Lord. Certain it is, 
as Josephus says, that they were much honored by the people, and their deci- 
sions fully respected; though sometimes an appeal, or the cause itself was 
carried up to the Sanhedrim. But all these tribunals at times fell into great 
irregularities, particularly under the Provincial governments. Witness the trial 
and execution of the martyr Stephen. Indeed, after Judea was made a Roman 
province, a Pretor or Pro-consul from Rome was the appointed judge ; the 
law language was Latin; the Jewish ordinances were aeedenels and the 
courts, and most of all legal proceedings exhibited a new aspect. So true it 
was, that the paramount political power always had great influence upon the 
judiciary as well as upon the laws of the Jews. 

From the view taken of the Laws, we proceed to a consideration of the 
Jewish Lawyers. 

In the wonderful system of polity ordained by Divine wisdom for “his chosen 
people,” one highly prominent part was to give them a code of Laws; and it 
was another to have them universally known and obeyed. To effectuate this 
and other connected purposes in the best possible way, the Lord called and 
consecrated to himself the whole tribe of Levi,§ first solemnly appropriating 
Aaron and his descendants, being quite a small branch of the tribe, to the sa- 
cerdotal priesthood, as previously described. ‘The residue, always called Levites, 
were selected for their special freedom from idolatry in the affair of the golden 
calf, exclusively to fill this elevated and most important sphere in the system of 
Jewish economy.|| The station itself was honorable and wisely-appointed ; 
being a kind of middle place between priests and people. ‘To them the Lord 
by Moses specially committed the Book or Bible of the Law, and commanded 
them to keep it in the ark of the covenant of their God ;[ and teach it in all 
its parts to their brethren from generation to generation. Entrusted with this 
holy deposite, the consecrated Levites were an order of men designed to be 
pious, learned and practical Lawyers. The first of them was the inspired 
Moses, a Levite, and in the best sense a practising lawyer; for he has left to 
every one so called, an example worthy of all imitation. Indeed, whatever re- 
lates to the whole or any part of the Levitical Tribe, associates the utmost in- 
terest ; for their number, privileges, Jearning, duties and character all combine 
to show the Divine wisdom and benevolence, originally manifest in the insti- 
tution. 

At the time the Levites, on the call of God, devoted themselves to him in 
the wilderness, the number of their males exceeded 22,000 ;** and in David’s 





* Ex. xxi. 6, 22; xxii.9; xxiii. 6. Deut. i. 16—17) Deut. xxvii. 2—3; xxxi. 26. 
xvi 18. | Num. viii. 14. 

t 2Chron. v. 11. Dr. Scott’s Notes, and1Jose- ‘ Deut. xxxi. 24—26. The Law was found 
phus, 303. 2 Kings, xxii. 8 ; 

} 1 Josephus, 132. ** Num. iii. 39; xxvi. 62—23,000. 
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time, there were 38,000 over thirty years old.* Still they formed the smallest 
tribe of the twelve, though large enough, if diligent and faithful, to discharge 
the high trust reposed in them, to universal acceptance. From the first, they 
were an highly privileged class of men. It is true, there was nota territorial 
proportion of the conquered Canaan given to them, because of the ample pro- 
vision otherwise made for their maintenance; but they had forty-eight cities} 
allotted to them, with suburbs appurtenant, two thousand cubits in width from 
the walls on every side, for gardens and pasture-grounds ; cities which, for their 
own and the public convenience, were distributed through the Tribes. They 
also received from their Jewish brethren a tenth part of all which the land an- 
nually produced ; though they rendered in turn one tenth of what they received 
to the Priests.t They were exempt from all tribute and taxes, and all manual 
labor, not even engaging in mechanic arts. Nor were they compelled to bear 
arms, consequently they never went into the wars, except in the capacity of 
chaplains.§ Unlike the priests, however, they had nothing peculiar in their 
dress, as they wore fringes adorned with a ribbon of blue,|] on the borders of 
their garments, like the rest of their countrymen. 

The Levites were the educated part of the community, though they were not 
the only men of learning. In the wilderness the instruction was irregular and 
difficult,{ afterwards the youth were taught the rudiments of knowledge, and 
also the sciences in the Levitical cities; where they severally pursued a 
course of studies for years, to qualify them for their vocation. The first great 
Jewish instructor was Moses. Educated at court, and learned in all the wisdom 
of the Egyptians, he was qualified to teach with ability equal to any other in 
that infant age of letters. For so recently before his time had even language 
itself submitted to any grammatical rules, that the good style in which he, the 
great father of History wrote the Pentateuch, is esteemed a wonder. He was 
a most exemplary and holy teacher, who knew the Lord, and assured the people 
that ignorance** and idleness were offensive in his sight. He would be a known 
God, equally pleased with the intelligent worshipper as with the active saint. 
The young were first taught to read the Law, and to learn by heart the ten 
commandments and other select portions of Scripture. According to Josephus,t} 
Moses said, “ et the children be taught the law as the first thing they are 
taught, which will be the best thing they can be taught, and will be the cause 
of their future felicity.” The more eminent seats of learning in the cities, 
were sometimes called “ Castles,”{{ and the branches in which the Levites were 
the greatest proficients, were grammar, logic, rhetoric, music and poetry. The 
most learned linguists were supposed to be the Scribes; and the most eloquent 
and logical writers and teachers were the sacred historians, holy prophets and 
law-spiritual ministers. ‘The religion of the law, and the raptures of faith, had an 
inspiring influence upon the heart and tongue, unknown to the Geutile world. 

An early distinction was taken between spiritual and secular men; so that 
David, Joel, Isaiah and other canonical writers, called all orthodox, godly preach- 
ers, whether prophet, priest, Levite, or other pious and gifted exhorter, “the 
ministers of God.” §§ The Prophets, who were imitated by thc others just men- 
tioned, had their schools, and met assemblies in private houses for religious 
worship, as early as in the days of Elijah. Hence the origin of Synagogues |\| 
which, though unknown before the Babylonian captivity, “ became general af- 
terwards in all the cities and villages of the Jews.” §{ The manner of worship 
was the reading of the Scriptures, prayer, sacred songs and preaching, as in 
Christian churches. To one called a “ minister,” the Lord Jesus, in a certain 
synagogue, presented the Scriptures after reading from them; and St. Paul 
mentions “ministers” of the sanctuary, and “ good ministers of Jesus Christ.” 





* 1 Chron. xxiii. 3, tt 1 Josephus, 132. 
t Num. xxxv. 4, 5. t{ There was at Jerusalem a “College.” 2 Kings. 
t Deut. xiv.22; Nehemiah x. 37; 1 Josephus, 329. xxii. 14. 
§ Deut. xx. 1—4. \) Isaiah vi. 1; Joel i. 9; Psalm civ. 4; Luke iv. 
|| Num. xv. 37,38; the singers were arrayed in 0. 

white. 2 Chron. v. 12. ||| 1 H. Adams's Hiat. Jews, 7 p. 
T Ex. xxiv. 7,8. U7 Matt. ix. 35. 


** Oblation for the sin of ignoranee. Lev. iv. 
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There was originally, and always, good reason for the distinction between the 
ministerial and secular Levites or Lawyers. For before the first century of the 
monarchy closed, we are informed, the religious preachers had become so few, and 
the Bible so scarce, that “Israel was without teaching priest and without law.” * 
Afterwards in Josiah’s reign, and at other periods, the more pious priests and 
Levites with the Prophets, in the midst of declensions, took the book of the 
Law and went throughout all the cities of Judah and taught the people. This, 
Dr. Scot , concludes was done, to revive the religion or spirit of the Law, and 
“to encourage and strengthen the stated teachers in their several districts.” 
But logic and eloquence fluctuated with the tide of religion ;—always feeble or 
owerless in the midst of prevailing idolatry. 

Music and poetry were themes of enrapturing force from Moses to the Lord 
Jesus. They formed the most delightful parts of religious worship. Inspired 
with the seraphic enthusiasm which breathed in the songs and sentiments of the 
sacred writers, a great number of the Levites were employed night and day “in 
teaching the art of vocal music and the use of the timbrel, psaltery and harp in 
the high praises of the Lord.” The great Psalmist of Israel had 4,000 + Levites 
and Nethinims devoted to these sacred employments ;{ and Ezra revived the 
songs of the Temple among the first institutions after the return from Babylon. 

The duties of the Levites were many and various. ‘The period of their of- 
ficial or ministerial functions, was twenty years,—between the ages of thirty 
and fifty. At first they chose their particular professions or were matriculated 
into the priestly order at 25, and in David’s time at 20 years old; between 
which and the mature age of 30,§ they seem to have devoted themselves to 
such branches of learning or studies as would best qualify them for their future 
employment; whether it should be in sanctuary service, in pubiic or private 
instruction ; in the profession of the Law, or in some place of trust. The Le- 
vitical students devoted their intervals of leisure to gardening ; in which they 
frequently presented exhibitions of great taste. When fully inducted into 
office, they or a part of them first assisted the priests at the sanctuary, to whom 
they were specially given, and to whose direction they were always obsequious. 
Of them it was required to take down, remove, and re-erect the tabernacle 
when it changed places; to have charge of the ark, mercy-seat, vessels, and 
every other article in it; to guard the whole with watchful faithfulness at all 
times ; and to prepare and flay the animal offered in sacrifice, though they never 
sprinkled the blood, burned the flesh, nor approached the altar. ‘Their services 
before the temple was built, were far more laborious than those of the priests, 
and their character at some periods was better. Especially in Hezekiah’s 
time the Levites were the most upright in heart, and most faithful to sanctify 
themselves and honor the Law. ‘They were greatly beloved of their God, for 
after he had made such ample provision for their support, he repeatedly com- 
manded the other tribes “to forsake not the Levite.” 

But it is represented that only a small part of the Levites, including the vo- 
taries of song, were necessarily engaged in the immediate service of the 
sanctuary. There were different orders of them, appointed to as many spheres 
of duty. The elements of education were taught by a class large and la- 
borious, like modern schoolmasters ; the higher branches by learned scholars 
or tutors ; and a great number of missionary preceptors took copies of the law, 
and went to the remoter parts and families of the country, and there read from 
it and taught the people. To others were conceded various offices of trust, who 
were collectively called by the general name of Porters.|| Of these there were 
classes, who seemed to have in charge parts of the sacred duties, which the 
Censors, Questors and Avudles of Rome afterwards performed; for they had the 
oversight of the people’s morals; they received and kept the public money, and 
every other article and thing belonging to the Treasury, whether contributed 
for sacrifices, charities, repairs of the Sanctuary, or other purposes; and they 





*1 Chron. xxvi. 29 ; xxiii. 2—6; xxxv.30. Scott's t 1 Chron. xxv. 7,8; vi. 31. 1 Josephus, pp. 249, 
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also possessed and guarded the standards of weights and measures, and in- 
spected the coins.* Through some ages the Levites were faithful, and even 
the whole people, as we are informed, served the Lord during the lives of 
Joshua and the Elders who survived him. But it is remarkable, that between 
his death and thatof Eli, a period of 300 years of the aristocracy, there is men- 
tion in Scripture of only two Levites, nor do the characters of these appear 
represented to their advantage. It is apprehended that the most of them be- 
came by degrees inactive, time serving, and secular; the people were not faith- 
fully instructed, the Law was not thoroughly taught—derelictions imputed in 
part, by some politicians, to the inefficiency of government in those ages. 

The monarchy, it must be conceded, was not without its renovating and use- 
ful effects. In king David’s reign, especially, the impress of order and energy 
was given to every department of public polity. The Scribet previously known 
as an officer at the head of those Levites who had in special charge the Book 
of the Law, presently became a dignitary equally great both in the government 
and in the priesthood. He appears to have been Secretary of State, intrusted 
with “all writings concerning foreign and domestic transactions,” as well as 
with the enlarged canon of the Scriptures extant. He was an ofiicer often 
mentioned, from Samuel, one of the sacred historians, to the Jearned Ezra, both 
being most distinguished Levites and Scribes. It was his province to see that 
nothing other be added to Holy Writ than prophecies, and other writings pos- 
sessing intrinsic evidence of inspiration; and that perfect copies of the Lawt 
in sufficient numbers be prepared, from which he and “the Levites taught the 
people.” Under his superintendence, was also kept authentic genealogies of 
the several Tribes, and names of their respective families. 

As the people multiplied, and the books of the Scriptures, and the de- 
mand for them increased, particularly in religious revivals, and as they could 
be furnished only by writing out every word of the copies on parchment with a 
pen; the labor of transcription was an immense business, requiring a multi- 
tude of hands. This great and important work was done, and expected to be 
done, by that class of the Levites who were of choice, or designation, the 
under-scribes or writing masters. Being supported by their brethren without 
manual labor, they were under the greatest obligations to perform these and 
other acts of duty and benevolence without delay and without emolument. 
Nor was any other sphere of Levitical scholarship so directly calculated as this, 
to render proficients learned linguists as well as lawyers. For they transcribed 
and studied many other books besides those of the present canonical Scrip- 
tures, eight or nine§ of which are mentioned in the Kings and Chronicles, as good 
authorities, though they have never been seen in later ages. ‘The Scribes had 
much to do with foreign languages, for the Jews had treaties or political inter- 
course with nations that spake the Egyptian, Persian, Syriac, and Arabic; were 
a long time captives in Chaldea; and 320 years before Christ, were brought 
under the Grecian dynasty, when the Greek, into which the Law and the 
Prophets were translated, became the fashionable language at Jerusalem. 
Afterwards the Jewish Sanhedrim had diplomatic negotiations with the Senate 
of Rome; and 63 years before the Christian era, the whole of Judea was re- 
duced to a Roman province; the use of the Latin language was forced, as 
much as possible upon the people, to the exclusion of both the Hebrew and the 
Greek ; and attempts were made, more than once, to deprive the Sanhedrim of 
its powers, if it would not adopt the Latin. 

All these learned Scribes, so engaged in transcribing and studying the Law, 
and enlightened, too, by the inlets of knowledge from foreign languages, con- 
sidered themselves, and were reputed, Lawyers, who were masters of their pro- 
fession. They were oracles of the law, believed to be so perfectly acquainted 
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with its letter, its doctrine and its sense, that Senators took counsel of them, 
and the people implicitly confided in their advice, and sought their aid. Though 
some were only skilful copyists, scriveners and draftsmen, others, and much the 
largest number, were counsellors, cause-pleaders, and tecturers. These at 
length formed a peculiar class, professedly legal in their character, while that 
of other Levites was ecclesiastical, or secular, being so distinguished by the 
service in which they were engaged. Under the monarchy, the number of 
these Scribes or Lawyers was large, the whole tribe of Levites being great. 
But all the Levites who returned from the captivity were comparatively very 
few, being, according to Ezra, not an eightieth part of the Jews who left Baby- 
lon for Jerusalem. 

After Judea was a province, and the spirit of prophecy had ceased, the Scribes 
gave unwonted importance to the T'raditions of the Elders; took the utmost 
pains to collect them, and greatly prided themselves in their superior knowledge 
of them. Though it be true, that the prophets whose writings have been pre- 
served, prophesied within the last century of the monarchy, except the few who 
lived during and after the captivity, yet the Scribes and the Levites in general 
relapsed into such sins during that period, of pride, selfishness and even idola- 
trous defection, as hastened the nation’s overthrow. Afterwards the legal and 
ministerial classes of the Scribes were more blended; and their peculiar char- 
acteristic was their strong affection for traditional Law. A profound knowledge 
of this was a peculiar kind of Jearning, which rendered the possessors singular, 
and exalted them to the highest grade in legal erudition. They hence claimed 
to be the lineal descendants of the ancient venerated order of Scribes; but the 
changes of four centuries, prior to the Saviour’s advent, modified their entire 
character. ‘The New Testament gives us several of their portraits drawn to 
the life. Their doctrine was often sound, while their example was evil; for 
they taught what they did not practise. The most devoted pretenders, dressed 
probably in the white vestments of the priests, made great display in their 
fastings, prayers, and sanctity of life; yet were fitly compared to sepulchres 
without and within. Others, the professed oracles of the law, bore small re- 
semblance to the original parentage they claimed. If still fed by the annual 
tenths, they ought to have counselled with their brethren, and given them all 
possible aid without reward. But they were venal, they took the wages of hire, 
and made exactions which were burdensome. All of them were proud of their 
rank and learning, being not a little inflated with the empty title of “ Rabbi,” and 
with the highest seats in assemblies. So certain were they of perfect righteous- 
ness, that it became one of their proverbs, “if two only were saved, one at 
least would be a Scribe.” It was this imaginary holiness which gave iron 
springs to the emotions of their hearts, and armed many of them with the two 
edged sword of persecution. But it was happy for others, that they possessed 
beiter principles, and sustained better characters, scribes well instructed in the 
Law and true disciples of the Gospel. 

There was another order of legal men, denominated Lawyers,* from a Greek 
etymon, who were well known in Judea, about the time the Septuagint transla- 
tion of the Old Testament was finished, 284 years before Christ. ‘They claim- 
ed to be no less profound in science, rhetoric, and philosophy, than in law and 
jurisprudence ; and the community readily conceded to them a most elevated 
rank in professional knowledge and literary attainments. As Dr. Scott remarks, 
“the Lawyers seem to have been a superior order of Scribes, being the most 
celebrated as learned men, or the most followed as teachers—giving lectures on 
the Law.” There was a very marked distinction between the Jewish Scribes 
and Lawyers. The former preferred to retain in a greater degree, the charac- 
ter of being holy ecclesiastics and traditional religionists; the latter adhered 
Strictly to the letter and doctrine of the law, without glossary or comment, 
studiously confining themselves to the Mosaic code. They were learned and 
logical jurists, and eloquent cause-pleaders ;—in religion generally “ Scrip- 
turists,” a sect in these times believing the Bible to be the whole and only rule 





* Greek, “ Twr voutzxwy,” Luke xi. 45. Scott’s notes. In Latin “ Jurisconsultus.” 
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of faith and practice. About half an age before Christ, there was a rupture 
between the Scribes and Lawyers, as sectarians, which run too far ever to be 
healed. It took place in the Sanhedrim, when Hillel, the president, zealous for 
traditions, and Shammai, the vice-president, enthusiastic for the literal Scrip- 
tures, with their respective pupils and adherents, formed opposing parties, and 
fell into disputes which could never be reconciled. According to Dr. Prideaux, 
however, the Scripturists did not entirely repudiate traditions as fictions, but 
denied to them the same authenticity with the written oracles of God. 

The Lawyers professed to be men of thought, actuated supremely by prin- 
ciples of law and reason. Still they were too learned to be instructed, and too 
righteous to be reproved; hence one of them took umbrage when a wo was 
denounced against a Scribe, because it seemed to implicate himself. Vain of 
their superior knowledge, they rejected the counsel of God, and the gospel of 
his grace ; becoming wise even above what is written. Some of them, however, 
were humble enough to inquire of the Prince of peace,—What is the great 
commandment in the Law? What shall I do to inherit eternal life? Yet too 
many of them were uninfluenced by the liberal spirit with which a number of 
Lawyers had adorned their profession. Now they withheld from the people the 
key of knowledge, the index to the interior of the Scriptures, and closed the gate 
which leads to the avenues of life. Nevertheless, they exhibited better dis- 
positions than the Scribes, having more of civility, and less prejudice. For, 
while the Lawyers opposed, the Scribes persecuted Jesus and his disciples ;* 
and both were slow believers. But there were Lawyers whose lips imparted 
knowledge freely, and whose generous disposition opened their hands and 
their hearts to the works of benevolence, and their ears to the voice of reason 
and truth. Of these, Gamaliel and Zenas are recorded names. To see in 
such men acoalescence of the Law and the Gospel, may remind us what the 
original institution was divinely intended to be, and what characters, learned 
and professional men ought always to sustain. 

There were grades also in the profession both among the Scribes and the 
Lawyers. These distinctions, however, were not honorary degrees conferred 
by any public seminary ; they consisted in literary rank, conceded by the edu- 
cated community to the most learned in the liberal and legal sciences, or assumed 
by them, perhaps, after the age of fifty years. ‘The titled appellation by which 
the Scribes were so proud of being saluted was “ Rabbi,” [most learned Mas- 
ter,] implying the highest grade in the republic of letters. Often addressed 
by this title as being one next in place and idea to divine honors, the Lord 
Jesus took such notice of it, though in itself a mere sound, as to make it an 
occasion of rebuke to such as allowed it to inflate their vanity or pride. It is 
still an appellation by which every learned Jew is uniformly addressed, and is 
supposed to be his due. Equivalent to this, is the degree of Doctor among the 
Greeks and Romans. It was conceded or claimed like the other, because of 
the profound legal knowledge possessed by the eldest or most eminent Lawyers, 
or because of the doctrines taught by them in lectures, or exemplified in their 
professional practice. ‘here were many of this order or grade in the age of 
the New Testament: For we are informed that not only the Lord Jesus, when 
twelve years old was found conversing with the Doctors in the temple at 
Jerusalem ; but that subsequently Doctors of the Law, from that city and every 
town in Judea and Gallilee were present with the Lord to witness the Spirit’s 
power to heal them. 

In conclusion, itis supposed that the judges and magistrates were chiefly taken 
from the iearned Levites of old, and in after times from the Scribes and Lawyers. 
The priests were also sometimes called to seats in the Jewish tribunals, particu- 
larly in the Sanhedrim. From these several classes, the Bible informs us there 
were “judges and officers set apart for the outward business over Israel.}” As 
the book of the Law was committed to the Levites, they had the most leisure 
and the best opportunity to study it, and being too numerous to be employed 
within the precincts of the sanctuary ; those best qualified were chosen to ad- 





a. “ Sought to take him,” Mark xiv. 1. John vii. t 1 Chron. xxvi. 29. Dr. Scott’s Notes. 
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minister justice in different parts of the country.* From those most able and 
learned, the best fitted for the outward business, Dr. Scott observes, “ the 
scribes, lawyers, or Doctors of the Law, mentioned in the New Testament seem 
to have arisen, some of whom made their vocation altogether too much an outward 
concern; though in both ancient and modern times, they had a multitude of 
disciples.” But the Law has lost nothing of its perfection in wisdom, through 
the three long succeeding periods in Jewish history just considered, of four, 
five, and six hundred years. All the assaults it has had to encounter have 
been averted with triumphant success, and the rules and precepts it contains, 
are found by universal experience to be wisest, both for Church and State, 
and safest for private life. The Levites, whether clerical or legal, more or 
less blended or separate in their several services, all received a well-fed sup- 
port, equivalent to salaries and fees in other times and countries; and being 
consecrated toa sphere of duties highly important, were under the greatest 
obligations, as every professional and educated man is, to perform the trust re- 
posed in him, with all the exertions which official station or responsibility requires. 
Law-knowledge at once enlightens and liberalizes the mind, cautions against 
design and danger, and enables one to conduct his own affairs with peculiar 
skill and safety. Let him make the precepts and spirit of the Law the princi- 
ples of his practice, and he will secure to himself the divine favor, the exalted 
esteem of his fellow men, the rich, daily rewards arising from conscientious 
rectitude, and a reputation that will outlive even the marble inscriptions of 


time. 
[To be continued.] 
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[Continued from Vol. xiii. p. 57.] 


WATERTOWN, VJ.) 
Mr. Tuomas BAIi.Ley. 


33. Assistant Ministers; anciently not Pastors of Churches ex officio. 


Within a month after the installation of Rev. John Bailey at Watertown, Oct 6, 1686, 
the town voted an invitation to his brother, Mr. Thomas Bailey, then in Boston to be- 
come his assistant. This invitation was accepted. Mr. Bailey, however, did not come 
to reside at Watertown, in compliance with it, till Nov. 2, 1687.' And during the short 
interval which elapsed between his invitation to Watertown, and his death, Jan. 21, 
1688-9, he does not appear to have been ordained. 

Assistant Ministers, though they sometimes continued to preach in that capacity a 





* Deut. xvii. 8—13. Notes. 
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number of years in a place, were not anciently ordained there as such, nor considered 
as ex officio pastors of the churches to which they were respectively helpful in the 
ministry. For instance, Rev. Joshua Moodey, pastor of First Church, Portsmouth. N. H., 
being driven thence by the persecution of Gov. Cranfield, and coming to Boston, the 
First Church in this city voted him an invitation, May 11, 1684, “ during his abode and 
residence here, to be constantly helpful to our teacher, Mr. Jaines Allen, in preaching 
the word of God among us.”? This invitation Mr. Moodey accepted ; and in pursuance 
of it, preached constantly to that church, as an assistant minister, eight years. But all 
this while, his pastoral relation to the church of Portsmouth does not appear to have 
been dissolved. He frequently visited “his destitute church” there, at their private 
meetings ;> was repeatedly urged by them, after the departure of Cranfield, to return ; 
and in the beginning of 1693, with the advice of an ecclesiastical council, he “ resumed” 
hia pastoral office at Portsmouth, and continued to retain it till his death.4 Rev. John 
Bailey, too, having resigned his pastoral charge at Watertown, 1692, First Church, 
Boston, passed the following vote with regard to him. “ July 17,’93. Voted yt ot Teacher 
doe invite Mr. John Bayley to assist him in Preaching constantly while among us, 3 
times in a month, or oftener if hee please.” In consequence of this vote, Mr. Bailey 
served this church as an assistant minister, from this time till his death, Dec. 12, 1697, 
But there is reason to believe that his services in this capacity were not confined during 
this interval to the First Church alone. As he had statedly officiated as an assistant to 
Rev. Mr. Willard of the Third or Old South Church before he went to Watertown, 
(See G) so he seems to have done so now, once a month. * Lord’s day, Dec. 12, 
1697. abt 3, p. m. just y¢ time he should have stood up to preach for Mr. Willard, 
Mr. John Bayley dieth, after much pain and illness by y¢ Gout and other distempers,’’® 
Certain it is, that he was not regarded by First Church, as one of its teaching officers, or 
installed as such. For at a meeting of some of the brethren of the Old South Church, 
Feb. 5, 1696—7, to discourse about procuring a colleague for their pastor, Mr. Willard, 
some proposed * Let us call Mr. Bailey.”® Though Mr. Bailey’s performances as a 
preacher were highly acceptable ; yet he being now somewhat advanced in years and of 
precarious health, the members of First Church, even while they were «desirous of se- 
curing and retaining his services in the pulpit, seem to have preferred calling to office 
some younger man. Shortly after he had commenced preaching as an assistant to 
Mr. Allen, the church voted, Nov. 29, 1693, an invitation to Mr. Benjamin Wadsworth 
to assist constantly in preaching once a month ;? that is, doubtless, on the Sabbath 
when Mr. Bailey was not engaged to them. Ata church meeting, March 19, 1694-5, 
the church voted * that we do desire Mr. Benjamin Wadsworth to continue his labors in 
preaching once a month to us,—in order to a teaching officer among us.”’? And though 
at a church meeting, May 5, 1696, they unitedly expressed their desire of “ the contin- 
uance of Mr. Jolin Bailey in bis ministry among us ;”* yet August 9th of the same year 
they “ voted anew a choice of Mr. Wadsworth to teach office; and Sthof September to 
bee the day of ordination.”> Agreeably to this last vote, Mr. Wadsworth was ordained on 
the day appointed asa teaching officer of this church; and was then declared to be its 
pastor, in accordance with a vote of August 30, Mr. Allen being its teacher, and 
Mr. Bailey an assistant minister. From these statements, it seems evident, that those 
eminently pious and beloved servants of Christ, Rev. Messrs. Moodey and Bailey, were 
not accounted as teaching officers of First Church, Boston, to which they ministered. 
And accordingly, their names (it is confidently believed,) are not enrolled in the ancient 
Records of that church with those of its pastors and teachers, but in a place by them- 
selves, under the head of * Assistant Ministers.’ 

To illustrate still further the broad distinction formerly made between a mere minister 
or stated resident preacher, and a teaching officer in the church, whether pastor or 
teacher, the cases of Rev. Nathanael Gookin of Cambridge, and of Rev. Jabez Fox of 
Woburn, may be adduced. On the acceptance of the Presidency of Harvard College by 
Rev. Urian Oakes, in 1675, the church of Cambridge, of which he continued to be the 
pastor, ** gave acall to Mr. Gookin to be helpful in the ministry, in order to call him to 
Office in time convenient.”7 Mr. Gookin answered this call in the affirmative ; and ap- 
pears to have preached there constantly, as an assistant minister, till the death of 
Mr. Oakes, in 1681, when the church called Mr. Gookin to be their pastor, and he was 
ordained as such, Nov. 15, 1682. Mr. Fox was invited to Woburn, 1678, as “ a minister 
to helpe” their aged pastor, Rev. Mr. Carter, for one year, and £50 was voted him by 
the town, as a compensation® When his year had nearly expired, the inhabitants at a 
town meeting, July 16, 1679, “did unanimously agree and voate that they wold giue 
the Reuerant Mr. Jabiz ffuxe a Cale to the ministry with an Intent hee may be called to 
_ in time, if god make waye, and also agreed that for this yeare they will alow him 

uety pounds, one qurter of it in Siluer, his hows rent and his fierwood, and afterward 
Inlarge as god shall inable them.”® Ata subsequent town meeting, Nov. 5, 1679, they 
voted him a call ‘to be their minister for his lite time ;” and on this consideration, to 
give him one half part of several pieces of land that had been reserved for a church 
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officer, and the use of the other half of each, till they should need it for another officer. 

With this call of Mr. Fox to the ministry for life by the town, there was doubtless con- 

nected a call to the pastoral office, by the church; although in evidence of this, the 

Church Records cannot now be appealed to, having long been missing. Mr. Fox ap- 
ears to have been ordained shortly after, as colleague pastor with Rev. Mr. Carter. 

In view of the above facts, the following distinctions are suggested, as having obviously 
been familiar to our ancestors, though often confounded or lost sight of in modern times. 

1. The office of a minister of the Gospel according to Congregational principles, is 
distinct from that of a pastor or teacher of achurch. Pastors and teachers are all minis- 
ters; but all ministers are not church officers. 

2. The distinctive duty of ministers, whether assistant or otherwise, is to preach the 
Word. To pastors and teachers it belongs, not only to instruct their respective charges 
by preaching, but to preside over the churches which have called them to office, and of 
which they are supposed to be members; to administer the special ordinances of Christ 
in them, &c. 

3. Mere ministers may be settled over a people, and labor for years, and even their 
whole lives among them, without ordination ; as in places where no church as yet has 
been gathered; (See Medford, A.) but teaching officers of the church, whether pastors 
or teachers, must be ordained. 

4. Ordination is a solemn consecration to office in the church, and not to the bare 
ministry of the Word. 

('Francis’s Hist. of Watertown, pp. 51, 52. *Emerson’s Hist. of First Chh. pp. 134, 
144, 145, and notes. *Belknap’s Hist. of NV. H. by Farmer, ch. 8. *Alden’s Hist. of 
Relig. Soc. Portsmouth, pp. 12,13. ®°Chh. Rec. pp. 54, 56. ®Sewall’s Journal. 7Holmes’s 
Hist. Cambridge, p. 54. ®Town Records, Vol. I. pp. 93, 98, 101.] 


WATERTOWN, (K.) 
34. Mr. Angier’s Installation: Account of. 


The following is a brief account of the proceedings of the church, in reference to the 
installation of Rev. Mr. Angier, who had been previously ordained at Rehoboth. It was 
furnished by Rev. Mr. Ripley of Waltham, who has in keeping the Records of Mr. An- 
gier’s church at Watertown, from which it appears to have been principally transcribed ; 
and there are some particulars in it well worthy of notice. 

“At a chh. meeting orderly appointed the 9th of March, 1696-7, (after hearing 
Mr. Angier’s acceptance of his call, &c.) the Rev. Mr. Eastabrooks of Concord was 
chosen by the vote of the chh. to give the pastoral charge, and to be the mouth and 
moderator of the chh. in the publick management of the whole affair of the perfecting 
his settlement in the office of pastor of the chh., and brothers Warren and Cook senior 
were apppointed by vote of the chh. to declare in publick, in the season of it. yt the chh. 
had made choice of Mr. Eastabrooks to be the moderator. 

‘* At a chh. meeting May 17, 1697, voted, 

“2. that it is the mind of y® chh. to proceed to a full settlement of Mr. Samuel An- 
gier as their pastor, (he having the charge over y® chh. according to the rules of y® 
Gospel,) without reordination by impositon of hands.” 

“3. That the chh. will send some of their brethren to treat with ministers for their 
assistance in the settlement of Mr. A.” 

“4, And likewise the chh. agree, that if the help of ministers cannot be obtained in 
the s? settlement, the church being thereby necessitated, they do agree to proceed in 
s? settlement, with the concurrence and advice of Mr. Angier.’’! 

The above votes were carried into effect May 25, 1697. Mr. Angier prayed and 
preached. It was then made known that Mr. Eastabrooks was chosen moderator, who 
called for the proceedings of the church, &c., and Mr. Angier’s answer; then “ with 
much gravity and seriousness, did give a most solemn and scriptural charge,” and con- 
cluded with prayer. ‘ After which the 122 psalm was sung, & a blessing pronounced & 
80 the assembly became dismissed.” ! 

The reasons which led the other ministers invited, beside Mr. Eastabrooks, to decline 
their assistance on this occasion, can now only be conjectured. ‘ Probably they either 
judged the proceedings of the middle part of the town,” (Mr. Angier’s Society) “ to be 
improper, or they were unwilling to have any concern in a transaction which had been 
preceded by so much dissension.”? The appointment by the church, of Rev. Mr. Eas- 
tabrooks to give the charge to Mr. Angier at his induction into office, is not a solitary 
instance of such an exertion of church power on other similar occasions; and it goes to 
confirm the principle advanced under Charlestown, E., that originally the whole power 
of ordaining was vested in the churches of New England; and that all the exercises on 
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such occasions were performed either by the ordaining church, or if by the elders of 
other churches present, only at the request of that church. Vote 2d seems to imply, 
that the practice of installation was then but of recent date, and not as yet common 
in the churches. See H. The resolve of vote 4th was warranted by the Cambridge 
Platform, and by the early usage of several of the original New England churches, 

[' Rev. Mr. Ripley, Waltham, from Chh. Rec. *Francis’s Hist. p.63.) 


WATERTOWN, (L.) 
35. Mr. Gibbs: His Sermons written in a remarkably fine and close hand. 


Mr. Gibbs, though a clergyman of distinguished excellence and moral worth, had 
some amusing yet harmless peculiarities, as they would now be accounted. Rev. Dr, 
Francis has mentioned one, handed down by tradition, respecting the place where he 
composed his sermons.' Another respecting his manner of writing them, deserves a 
brief notice. Specimens of manuscript sermons written in his day and since, show it 
to have been once customary for ministers to compress their discourses into a very small 
compass. But in the faculty of doing this, Mr. Gibbs appears to have been preeminent. 
The author of this Article has a fragment of a sermon upon 2 Cor. v. 7, (For we walk 
by faith, not by sight,) upon a blank page of which is the following memorandum 
by Rev. Mr. Marrett, formerly cf Burlington. ‘Piece of a Serm. of y® late Rev. Mr. 
Gibbs of Watertown: he wrote all his Serm* after this manner.” So near together are 
the lines of this manuscript, that in some places fourteen of them, and seventeen, eighteen, 
and even nineteen in others, are crowded into a space of one inch in breadth. The 
writing in these lines is of a corresponding fineness; as must be inferred from the fact, 
that the following extract is all contained in Jess than four and a half lines of three inches 
each in length. ‘* Use for Examin. 5. Do we (make?) Religion of principal Busi- 
ness? Are we thorough and constant in y@ practice y™®"? This is y® practice of those 
who walk by faith. The Life of faith implys y® (soul?) pformance of Duty, and a regard 
to y° Service of God and y® Salvation of ot Souls in all y® (general?) concernm’ of 
Life. They yt walk by faith won’t content y™’. wt® sleepy and drowsy Devotions; 
yy pray & hear & convs® wt" a sense of y® Divine presence” &c. &c. The sentiments 
inculcated in the portion of this sermon yet remaining, so far as it can be read, are ex- 
cellent. But of what use the manuscript containing them could have been to its worthy 
author in the pulpit, is difficult to conceive ; each page of it, at a small distance from the 
eye, appearing but little other than one uniform blur. ['Francis’s Hist. p. 74.) 





CAMBRIDGE, (A.) 
36. Old and New Style: Double Dating, &c. 


Governor Winthrop dates the gathering of the present First Church, Cambridge, from 
“1635: mo. 12: 1:”! which answers to 1635-6, February 1, Old Style; or to 1636, 
February 11, New Style. A brief general account of these several methods of com- 
puting time may not be uninteresting in this place; especially as inadvertence to their 
difference has been the occasion of much erroneous dating in modern times. 

At the settlement of New England, the civil year of the English nation commenced 
on March 25th; that is, on * Lady Day,” or day of the “ Annunciation of the Virgin 
Mary,” when, according to ecclesiastical tradition, the miraculous conception of our 
Lord, foretold Luke i. 31, 35, was supposed to have taken place.? Conformed to this 
arrangement of the beginning of the year, is the above date by Gov. Winthrop of the 
gathering of Cambridge First Church, and dates generally throughout his History.2 A 
“Scripture Almanack” likewise, printed at London, 1647, and five other almanacs pub- 
lished in this country for the years 1646, 1647, 1648, 1649, 1650, by Rev. Samuel Dan- 
forth, President Oakes, &c. now in the hands of the author of this Article, do all exhibit 
March as the first month of the year, and January and February as the eleventh and twelfth. 
This established custom of our ancestors often serves to explain what may otherwise seem 
palpable blunders in ancient Records. The Records of First Church, Charlestown, for 
instance, after signifying expressly on their title page, that that Church was gathered on 
“2d day of the 9th month (Nov. 2,) 1632,” prefix the following caption to the List of 
Baptisms: “ The names of the Children that have been babtised in the Church in Charl- 
towne beginning at the ninth of January, 1 thousand six hundred and thirty twoo.” In 
the modern way of reckoning time, there seems an evident inconsistency in the latter date, 
compared with the former. But this appearance is at once removed by adverting to the 
record of the first baptism, from the date of which the List commences. ‘ 1632: 11 mo: 

day 9. John James, the son of Thomas James, and of Elizabeth, his wife, was babtised.” 
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This record of the baptism of the pastor’s son, shows plainly, that all the dates above 
quoted from this venerable volume, are according to the ancient legal supputation of the 
year, which reckoned it to begin in March; and reconciles the seeming discrepancy 
above referred to. For 1632: 11 mo: day 9,” is but another way of expressing 
January 9, 1632, according to that supputation; or, according to modern usage, Janu- 
ary 9, 1633. 

‘Moreover, in respect to length, the civil year then in use among the English was 
regulated by the Julian Calendar, so called from that celebrated Roman, Julius Cesar, 
who wasits author, Originally, the Roman year consisted of but ten months, and began 
with March; as is evident from several of their ancient names, some of which are still 
retained among us ; as Quintilis, Sextilis, (answering to our July and August,) September, 
October, November, and December.? To these ten, Numa added two more, at their end, 
viz: January and February.2 But these twelve months were lunar, consisting of 
twenty-nine and a half days each, or 354 days in the whole ; and though it was intended 
to make up for the diflerence between a lunar and a solar year by the intercalation every 
two years of an additional month of 22 and 23 days alternately, yet this intercalation was 
made irregularly, and great confusion in the times of the seasons, festivals, &c., as stated 
in their Calendar, ensued.2 In view of these evils, the above-named celebrated states- 
man and scholar, as well as military commander, undertook and successfully accomplished 
their correction. He abolished the use of the lunar year ; and (with the aid of Sosigenes, 
an eminent astronomer of Alexandria,) computing the solar year to be 365 days and six 
hours, he ordained that 365 days should be reckoned a civil year for three years together ; 
and then in the fourth year, as an equivalent to the odd six hours in each year for four 
years successively, that a day should be added to February, making each fourth year to 
consist of 366 days. And this intercalation being made after the sixth of the Kalends of 
March (February 24th,) which was twice counted that year, it gave to the year the 
name of Bisseztile, that is, the year in which Sextus Kalendas (or otherwise, Sextus 
dies ante Kalendas) was reckoned twice.2* He decreed, moreover, that the Kalends of 
January, (January Ist,) on which day “all the annual Magistrates of the Romans first 
entered on their offices, should be fixed to the Winter Solstice; and should thenceforth 
be the beginning of the year. 

The Julian year of 365 days and 6 hours was for many ages generally acknowledged 
and observed by all Christian nations; and were the solar year exactly coincident with 
it as to length, there would never have been any further need of correcting it in this 
respect. But this isnot the case. The Julian exceeds the solar year by a little more than 
11 minutes; and in consequence, had fallen behind it in 1582, about 10 days. For 
whereas at the Council of Nice, A. D. 325 the Vernal Equinox was upon or about the 
21st of March,® it was wont in 1582 to return as early as the 10th or 11th of that month. 

From this cause, serious derangement having occurred in the times for the stated fasts 
and festivals of the Church, Pope Gregory XIII. was led to make a second correction in 
the Roman Calendar. He dropped ten days from the computation of that year, (1582,) 
directing that October 5th should be accounted as October 15th.2 And to prevent in 
future a recurrence of the error, he decreed that the intercalary day should be omitted 
three times in every 400 years; viz. in every centennary year, whose centennary num- 
ber could not be divided by 4 without a remainder; (as 1700, 1800, 1900, 2100, &c,) but 
added in the others, as 1600, 2000, 2400.7 

This amended Calendar, known as the Gregorian computation, or New Style, was 
speedily adop.ed in all the Catholic countries of the continent of Europe; but in Eng- 
Jand and its American Colonies, the Julian reckoning, or Old Style, was retained in law, 
till the middle of the last century. Then New Style, for which the people had long 
manifested their preference in practice, was legally established by Act of Parliament, 
which ordained, that it should commence and be observed throughout the British do- 
minions from January 1, 1752.9 This Act, which was passed 1751, directed that from 
and after December 31, 1751, each year should be reckoned to begin with January 1, 
instead of March 25th, as heretofore; that eleven days, to which the difference of the 
two Styles had then accumulated, should be dropped from the Calendar of 1752, by 
calling the natural day that should next follow September 2 of that year, September 14; 
and that the same expedient should be adopted for preventing the recurrence of that 
difference for the future, which had been provided by the decree of Gregory XIII. in 
1582; viz. by omitting the interealary day three times in 400 years.> 

The Gregorian computation is probably as near an approach to the exact truth on 





* The reason of its other name among us, Leap Year, appears from a Rubric in the Common Prayer 
Book of Queen Elizabeth. ‘* When the years of our Lord, (i.e. when the number of years from the 
Birth of Christ,) may be divided into four even parts, which is every fourth year; then the Sunday Letter 
Jeapeth ; and that year, the Psalms and Lessons, which serve for the 23d day of February, slall be read 
again the day following, except it be Sunday,” &c. &c.4 
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this subject, as any that could be made, which would be equally convenient for use; 
although it is not absolutely perfect. Its correctness, it will be observed, proceeds on 
the supposition, that the omission of the intercalary day three times in 400 years is an 
exact equivalent to the amount, in that period, of the annual difference between a Julian 
anda solar year. And as this difference was estimated in Pope Gregory’s day, the al- 
lowance made by him for it, was not far from such an equivalent. For it was then 
reckoned to be about eleven minutes; and to amount to ‘‘ almost one day in 134 yeares.’’s 
which varies but little from three days in 400 years, But more accurate observation has 
since ascertained this difference to be 11 minutes, and 144 seconds annually, which, 
within a trifle, is precisely a day in 128 years, or three days in 384 years.’ Hence 
there are 16 years in 400, in which the difference above mentioned is not provided for in 
the Gregorian Calendar ; which sixteen years, after eight successive revolutions of 400 
years froin 1582, that is, A. D. 4782, will amount to 123 years, and will render necessary 
another correction of the Calendar, by dropping from it a day. But before that year ar- 
rive, the dissolution of the material world, foretold 2 Peter iii. 10—12 will probably 
have taken place; and time, no longer measured by years or by centuries, will be 
swallowed up in a boundless eternity. 

In bringing dates from Old Style into New, it has been a rule not uncommon among 
us to add eleven days indiscriminately, whether the events referred to occurred in the 
17th century or 18th. But if this process were correct, the same event would be differ- 
ently dated in countries which have adopted the New Style at different periods. For 
instance, the landing at Plymouth occurred on Monday, Dec. 11th, Old Style ;° that is, 
Dec. 21, according to the Gregorian Calendar, or New Style at Rome; but in this 
country, agreeably to the above named rule, it has been usual to celebrate its anniversary 
on Dec. 22. And were Russia to adopt the use of New Style in the course of the 
present century or the next, this memorable occurrence would, on the principles of the 
same rule, be dated, according to the Gregorian Calendar at St. Petersburg, on Dec. 23, 
or Dec. 24. 

Previously to the correction of the Calendar by Pope Gregory, the Julian or Calendar 
year, in consequence of its excess in length, was continually falling behind the solar 
year, the true measure of time, at the rate of a day in 128 years. At the institution of 
New Style in 1582, the difference had accumulated, since the Council of Nice in 325 to 
ten days. But then, by dropping ten days from the Calendar, and calling October the 
5th day, October 15th, the Calendar year was made again to correspond to the Solar; 
and by the means then taken for the purpose, this correspondence is in a very high 
degree still preserved in all those countries, which have adopted the use of the New 
Style. To convert therefore the dates of any particular events in Old Style, (as far 
back as the beginning of the 5th century, when the difference between the Julian and 
Solar year, appears to have amounted to a day,) into their correspondent dates in the 
New, the correct general rule seems now to be, to add the amount of difference there 
was between the Julian and the Solar year, at the time those events occurred. And this 
difference is found with sufficient, though not in all cases with perfect exactness, by the 
application of the Gregorian principles; adding a day for every century after the fifth, 
for three centuries in succession ; and omitting the addition in those centuries, whose 
centennary year can be divided by 4 without a remainder; as A. D. 800, 1200, 1600. 
For example, Charlemagne was crowned Emperor of the West, Dec. 25, A. D. 800; O. 
S.°; or Dec. 29, N. S. the difference between the Calendar year and the Solar being 
then but 4 days. The battle of Hastings, at which England was brought into subjection 
to William its Norman invader, was fought Oct. 14, 1066. O. S.® or Oct. 20, 1066. N. S. 
Wickliffe died Dec. 31, 1384, O. S. ;° or January 8, 1384-5, N. S. The discovery of 
America takes its date from the discovery of St. Salvador, one of the Bahamas, by 
Columbus. This appears to have been Oct. 12, 1492, O. S.;° or Oct. 21, 1492, N.S., 
the difference between the Calendar and the Solar year then amounting to 9 days. 

The year 1600 being a leap year, according to the New Computation as well as the 
Old, the difference between them continued through all the 17th century to be only ten 
days, the same as it was in 1532. But in 1700, the intercalary day was omitted in all 
countries that had received the New Style, but added in those which still retained the 
Old. Hence that year, as reckoned by the Calendar, was a day longer in the latter 
countries than in the former; the difference between the two Styles was increased to 
eleven days; and a century of solar years from any given day in O. S. in the 17th cen- 
tury prior to 1652, was completed a day before the same day of the corresponding month 
and year O. S. in the 18th century arrived. For instance, Boston and Watertown were 
incorporated Sept. 7th, 1630, O. S. ;° that is, Sept. 17th, 1630, N. S., or according to the 
Calendar then used at Rome. And no cause existing of any considerable variation in 
New Style, September 17th still continues to be the date of that Act of Court, according 
to this mode of computing time. And it is still found by adding not eleven, but ten days 
to the original date O. S., although before the adoption of New Style in England, in 
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1752, the difference between the two Styles had arisen to eleven days. For a century 
of years from Sept. 7, 1630, O. S., was completed for reasons above suggested, Sept. 6, 
1730, O. S., or Sept. 17, 1730, N. S., which last date is eleven days from the completion 
of the century, or ten days from Sept. 7th, O. S., the original date of incorporation in 
the century preceding. And accordingly, the second centennial anniversary of the 
founding both of Boston and of Watertown was celebrated on Sept. 17, 1830. And there 
was a mistake, it is humbly conceived, in celebrating the Second Centennial Anniversary 
of the foundation of First Church, Salem, gathered August 6, 1629, O. S., on Aug. 17, 
1829, N. S.;7 thereby making the second centennial anniversary of this solemnity on a 
different day of the month, N. S. from the date of the transaction itself, according to 
the same computation at Rome, which was Aug. 16, 1629. 

At the commencement of the 1Sth century, the difference between the Old and New 
Styles, from causes already sufficiently explained, had become eleven days. At the 
adoption therefore of New Style by Great Britain and her Colonies in 1752, it became 
necessary to cast out eleven days from the Old Calendar; calling September the 3rd 
day, September I4th. By these means, the Old or Julian Calendar used in England, 
was made to harmonize with the New or Gregorian, used at Rome; or rather was ren- 
dered in these respects one and the same. And now, in order to render the dates of 
events, which occurred in the interval between 1700 and 1752, according to Old Style, 
conformable to the New, or in other words, to bring them into New Style, there must 
obviously be added to them eleven days. The birth of Washington, for instance, oc- 
curred Feb. 11, 1732, 0. S. At the commencement of New Style in England and its 
dependencies in 1752, February 11, was by Law carried forward in the Calendar to 
February 22. And therefore to express the date of the memorable occurrence above re- 
ferred to, according to this New Calendar, or to convert it from old Style to New, the 
addition of eleven days is plainly required. 

But in Russia, which still retains the Julian computation, twelve days must now be 
added to the dates of events which have taken place during the present century, ac- 
cording to her Calendar, in order to bring them into conformity with our own. For 
there, the causes of variation between the Calendar and time reckoned by the motion of 
the sun, which have been provided against by most other nations of Europe, do still 
operate without check or correction. The intercalary day has been twice added there, 
when it was omitted in all countries adopting the New Style; viz. in 1700 and 1800. 
And hence twelve days (that is, two days in addition to the ten, to which the dif- 
erence of the Styles originally amounted) must now be added, in order to reduce 
dates of the present century in Old Style, into conformity to the New. And thirteen 
days will become necessary for this purpose, should Russia adhere to the Old Style, or 
Julian reckoning, till after the year 1900. 

At the introduction of New Style into this country, the custom of double dating was 
discontinued. A few words upon the origin and design of this custom, and the errors to 
which it has given rise, may not be without use. 

The custom evidently originated in the difference of opinion and practice as to the 
time when the year was reckoned to begin. The first settlers of New England, ac- 
counting the year to commence with March 25th, appear generally to have conformed 
strictly to this principle in their practice: presenting only one year in the dates of oc- 
currences noticed by them; viz. the old year only from January 1 to March 25; and 
thenceforward only the new. To this rule, for example, Gov. Winthrop will be found 
to have generally conformed in his History, at least in the First Volume. And among 
the Copies of his letters published in the appendix to that volume of his Work, by 
Hon. Mr. Savage, one to his son John (afterwards Governor of Counecticut) was written 
at Cowes, March 22, 1629, just as he wasabout to sail for America; and another, written 
only six days after, is dated ‘* aboard the Arbella, riding at the Cowes, March 28, 1630.” 

Not long after however, it had become customary with some to add a double date of 
the year to all occurrences between March Ist and March 25th. The reason is ob- 
vious. As March was regarded as the first month, and March 25th as the first day of 
the year, the time intervening between March Ist and March 25th was regarded, in a 
manner, as common both to the old year and the new; and hence both years were ex- 
hibited in dating events occurring in that interval ; whereas in the dates of occurences 
in January and February, the two last months of their year, only the old year was ex- 
pressed; and the new year only, in the dates of those between March 25th, and 
March 31st. For instance, in the Manuscript Sketches of Sermons and Thursday Lec- 
tures between 1655 and 1661, referred to under “ Charlestown, K., all sermons and 
lectures delivered in March previously to the 25th of that month, have uniformly, or 
with scarcely an exception, the date both of the old year and of the new prefixed to 
them; whereas those delivered in January and February present only the old year in 
their date, and those after March 25th only the new. The following specimens of dates 
from these Manuscript Sketches are adduced for the purpose of illustration. 
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Sermon: John xi. 4: Mr. Norton: ‘* Decembr. 30. 1660.”’ 
Lecture: Heb. iil. 16: Mr. Norton: “ Jan. 3. 1660.” (Jan. 3. 1661. N.S.) 
Lecture: Heb tv. 1: Mr. Norton: * Jan. 31. 1660.” (Jan. 31, 1661.) 


Sermon: John xi. 11, 12,13: Mr. Norton: “ Feb. 3. 1660.” (Feb. 3. 1661.) 
Sermon: John xi. 17, fs, 19: Mr. Norton: “ 24th of 12th. 1660.” (Feb. 24, 1661. 
Sermon: John xi, 20,21,22: Mr. Norton: “3: Ist: 1660-61.” (March 3, 1661.) 


Lecture: Heb. iv. 4. Mr. Norton: “7 of Ist. 1660-61.” (March 7. 1661.) 
Lecture: Heb. iv. 7, 8: Mr. Norton: ‘21 of Ist. 1660-61.” (March 21, 1661.) 
Sermon: John xi. 23---31: Mr. Norton: ‘¢ 23 (24) of Ist. 1660-61.” (Mar. 24, 166]. 
Lecture: Heb. iv. 9: Mr. Norton: ‘28 of Ist. 1661.” (March 28, 1661.) 


Sermon: John xi. 32—35: Mr. Norton: 3i of Ist. 1661.” (March 31, 1661.) 


From the above specimens it appears not improbable, that the double date of the year 
was intended originally to be contined to occurrences happening between March Ist and 
March 25th. But it was soon extended to others. Before the commencement of the 
last century, it had become customary with our fathers, from regard to the practice of those 
nations which had adopted the New Style, and began the year with January, to use the 
double date in their notices of events occurring in Jangary and February, as well as 
those which took place in March before the 25th. And this practice was continued till 
the introduction of New Style among ourselves, which superseded the necessity for 
double dating in any month. 

jut there was an observable want of uniformity in the practice of our ancestors, es- 
pecially those more remote, respecting the double date, while the use of it was retained. 
And this circumstance, perhaps, as well as occasional inadvertence in their modern 
readers to the time When the year was formerly understood to commence, has given rise 
to numerous though slight chronological errors. Rev. Dr. Mather in his Magnalia, for 
instance, sometimes affixes the double date to events in January and February, but omits 
it in the case of those between March Ist and March 25th. Thus he observes of Simon 
Bradstreet, Esq. and Rev. Mr. Norton under the life of the latter. It was in FPebru- 
ary 1661-2, that they began their voyage,” Kc. ;!° and mentions the death of Rev. John 
Davenport, as having taken place March 15, 1670.'° But his common practice is, to 
date occurences in January and February, with the old year alone; but such as hap- 
pened in March, before the 25th of that month, with the old and new year both. ‘ On 
March 24th 1678-9, expired that excellent man, Mr. Thomas Walley,’ &c.!° And 
this his usual practice was entirely consonant with opinions and customs that were 
still current in his day. But it has often nevertheless been a source of perplexity, some- 
times of mistake to his readers; especially. as he himself did not invariably adhere to it. 
For example, he dates the death of Rev. Mr. Symmes of Charlestown from Feb. 4, 
1670; and that of Rev. Mr. Hobart of Hingham from January 20, 1678. Many, doubt- 
less have understood the years here given to be according to New Style. But the 
author meant to be understood according to Old Style, which made January and Feb- 
ruary to be the eleventh and twel{th months of the year. For we learn from the Hobart 
Manuscript Journals, begun by the above Rev. Peter Hobart, and continued by his son 
David, that the former death occurred Feb. 4, 1670-71; and the latter, January 20, 
1678-9." Again he dates the ordination of Rev. Mr. Thacher to the pastoral care of 
Old South Church, Boston, from Feb. 16, 1669: and the death of Sir William Phips 
from Feb. 18, 1694; and upon his authority, the former of these dates has been copied 
by Rev. Dr. Wisner in his History of the Old South Church ;!? and the latter by Rev. 
Dr. Eliot in his Biography of Phips. And yet these dates, if understood as they appear 
to have been by both these gentlemen, according to New Style, are both erroneous: as 
is evident fromm Mather’s own testimony. For just befure mentioning the induction of 
Mr. Thacher into office, he had observed that the church which chose him for their pas- 
tor, was gathered in May, 1669; and in the verses subjoined to his memoir of Sir William 
Phips, he states that he died in February 1694-5.° Hence it is plain, that the dates 
first assigned by him for Mr. Thacher’s ordination and Sir William’s death were intended 
by him to be understood according to Old Style; and that converted into New Style, 
they would both stand a year later; viz. Feb. 16, 1670, and Feb. 18, 1695. And this is 
still further confirmed by the evidence of other contemporary writers. ‘ 16. 12. 1669, 
(Feb. 16, 1669-70,) Mr Thomas Thacher was ordained Pastor to ye 3d Church in Bos. 
ton; and Mr Rainsford Ruling Elder.”'* “ May 5, 1695, News comes to Town of ye 
death of Sir Wm. Phips Feb. 18th. at w% people are generally sad. 

(' Winthrop’s Hist. Vol. I. * Preface to Winthrop’s Hist. by Savage, Vol. I. 3 Pri- 
deaux’s Connection, §c., Vol. IV. pp. 693—698, and note. *Wheatly on the Com. 
Prayer, p. 257. °Mass. Prov. Laws, Ch. 243. © Prince’s NM. E. Chron. Introd. 
1582. 7Upham’s Sec. Cent. Lecture, App. pp. 64, 65. %Danforth’s Alm. 1646. 
*Prince’s N. E. Chron. 3 Mather’s Magn. B. UI. “Extr. fr. Hob. Man. by 
WW. Gibbs, Esq. 3 Wisner’s Hist. p. 11. ™Mather’s Magn. B. II. “Mem. in Ree. 
of First Chh. Roxbury. ' Sewall’s Journ.] 
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CAMBRIDGE, (B) 


37. Ministers formerly preached their own Ordination Sermons. 


In the account of the ordination of Rev. Mr. Brattle at Cambridge in 1696, copied 
under Charlestown E., it is mentioned that he and President Mather both preached on 
the occasion. ‘ Twas first ordered yt Mr. Brattle should not preach; but many being 
troubled at it, *twas afterwards altered.”! In this notice there is manifest reference to 
an ancient general practice, from which many in the church of Cambridge were reluc- 
tant that there should now be any deviation. Whether there was uniformly preaching, as 
well as prayer and fasting, in the first ordinations of New England, seems to be uncer- 
tain. No mention is made by Winthrop of a sermon, in his accounts of the ordinations 
of Messrs. Wilson and Cotton at Boston in 1632 and 1633. But when Messrs. Francis 
Higginson and Skelton were ordained at Salem, 1629, they are both said expressly to 
have first preached.* Mr. Carter, also, of Woburn, preached at his own ordination in 
1642 ;° and Mr. J. Higginson, of Salem, at his, in 1660.4 And before the close of that 
century, it appears to have been the prevailing, though not invariable cnstom, to intro- 
duce the services of ordination with a discourse, preached by the candidate himself. 
Probably his trial was not thought completed, till he bad given the whole assembly 
present a specimen of his aptness to teach; and this perhaps was one reason of that an- 
cient constant practice at ordinations (in many places not yet obsolete) of inquiring of 
the whole congregation if there were any objections, and of the renewal by the church 
of their vote of invitation to the candidate after the sermon, and before proceeding to 
ordain him.” 

In the Journals of Judge Sewall, and of his son Rev. Dr. Sewall of Boston, fifty no- 
tices of ordinations and installations between 1684 and 1741, have been observed, beside 
that of Mr. Brattle’s ordination above cited. At one of these ordinations, viz. of Rev. E. 
Pemberton, over the Old South Church, Boston, 1700, it appears that he and the senior 
pastor, Rev. Mr. Willard, both preached. At twenty-four others, the sermon was by 
the candidate himself; and at only eight is it said to have been delivered by a different 
person; and of these eight, one was of three missionaries to the Indians in 1733. Be- 
tween 1684 and 1739, nineteen ministers were solemnly inducted into office, as pastors 
of the Congregational churches in Boston, beside Rev. Dr. Colman, of Brattle street 
Church, who was ordained in London; and of these nineteen, fourteen preached on the 
occasion themselves, and three, viz. Rev. Messrs. C. Mather, W. Cooper, and W. Wal- 
dron, procured other ministers to do it. With regard to the remaining two, Rev. Messrs. 
Wadsworth and Bridge, of First Church, it does not appear whether there was any ser- 
mon at their induction into office; or, if there were, by whom it was delivered.” At 
Mr. Cooper’s ordination, 1716, Dr. Colman, the senior pastor, preached the sermon from 
2 Tim. ii. 1, which was published. In the preface he observes, * Jt has been usual 
for the person who is to be ordained, himself to preach. This practice has, of late 
years, been much complained of by our young ministers, as a great impropriety imposed 
onthem. In which opinion I concur, and was therefore willing to relieve Mr. Cooper, and 
to assign him a more proper part and service, which he also chose. This, also, is new with 
us. But we had the satisfaction to see it highly approved,” &e. ‘* This more proper part 
and service, which was introduced between the sermon and the consecrating prayer, and 
afterwards published with the former, was a detailed exposition by the candidate of his 
views of the Christian system and the pastoral office, in answers to four questions, pro- 
pounded to him by Dr. Colman.’’® But though the part here spoken of, as performed by 
Mr. Cooper in preterence to preaching the sermon, was then * highly approved,” yet the 
example does not appear to have been followed but once, in any subsequent ordination 
or installation cf a Boston minister within the above limited period. All his brethren, 
who were settled in Boston after him, previously to 1739, twelve in number, preached 
themselves on the occasion, except Rev. Mr. Waldron. Previous to Mr. Cooper’s set- 
tlement over Brattle street church in 1716, the question, Who should be the preacher ? 
had been discussed in the Old South Church just before an ordination there ; but was 
finally decided, it seems, in favor of the prevailing custom. At a meeting of certain 
brethren of that church, Aug. 13, 1713, to confer respecting the ordination of Mr. Joseph 
Sewall, “in order to have the Church’s Aprobation ;” after propounding that Mr. Pem- 
berton should give the charge, ’Twas debated,” saith the father of the candidate in his 





* It is very possible, however, that the “ ancient constant practice” above alluded to, was derived from 
the custom of the Church of England, which confined the times for ordination to the Quarterly Fasts of 
the Ember Weeks, for this reason among others, “* That the People, knowing the tines, may,if they 
a, be present, either to approve the choice made by the Bishop, or to object against those whom they 

now to be unworthy: which primitive privilege is still reserved to the People in this well constituted 
Church." Wheatly on the Common Prayer, Ch. V., Seet. 2, p. 213. 
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Journal, “ whether Joseph should preach, or some other. Some thought it was better 
for some other to tell Joseph and the people y! Daty: Others st His Duty would be told 
him by the Charge. Finally, twas left to the Ch. Meeting,” &c. &c. at which it was 
determined, it appears by the event, that the candidate should preach himself. 

[' Sewall’s Journ. *Prince’s NV. E. Chron. Pt. II. sect. 1. *Johnson’s W. Ww. 
Prov. B. Il. ch. 22. 4*MSS. of W. Gibbs Esq. °©Emerson’s Hist. of First Chh. 
pp. 145,154. °Palfrey’s Hist. Serm. Notes, p. 40.] 


CONCORD. (A) 


38. Ordination in England, before Election; how regarded by early ministers in 
New England. 


Gov. Winthrop, in his notice of Mr. Bulkeley’s ordination, of Concord, remarks, 
** Upon a question moved by one sent from the church of Salem, it was resolved by the 
ministers there present, that such as had been ministers in England were lawful minis- 
ters by the call of the people there, notwithstanding their acceptance of the call of the 
bishops, &c. (for which they humbled themselves, acknowledging it their sin, &c.) : but 
being come hither, they accounted themselves no ministers, until they were called to ano- 
ther church ; and that, upon election, they were ministers before they were solemnly or- 
dained.”! These resolutions seem to yield abundant confirmation to the statements made 
under Charlestown, G. and Watertown, C., respecting our ancestors’ views of ordination 
in general, of their own ordinations in England, and of reordination upon election in this 
country. 

Seat the sentence enclosed in a parenthesis in the above quotation, Hon. Mr. Savage 
observes in a note, ‘‘ Ordination by a bishop in England must have been thought valid, 
for by that rite it was, that all the other ministers asserted their claims to office, as we 
may sce at the election in August, 1630, of Wilson to the First Church of Boston. The 
people also equally respected it. But how it should be a sin, yet a valid entrance or 
admission to the Christian ministry, can be explained only by such timid casuists as 
humbled themselves for their act in submitting to it.”! The censure for inconsistency 
here implied, originates in a misapprehension, it is humbly conceived, of what the sin 
was, with which these ministers charged themselves. This appears to be, not their re- 
ceiving ordination from the hand of a bishop, but ‘their application to him for it before 
election,’ ‘‘ their acceptance of the call of the bishops,” (as they termed the invitations 
or notices formally or implicitly given by the bishops to all candidates for the sministry, 
to come to them for holy orders at the seasons appointed by the Church for that end) 
without any previous call from a people to whom they might minister. The Puritans 
of that day did not question the right of Bishops to ordain; nor did they ever impugn 
the validity of Episcopal ordination, as distinguished from ordination by the hands of the 
Presbytery or elders. But then they did not, like their conformist brethren, regard or- 
dination as that which gives right to exercise the pastoral office in the church; or as con- 
veying to the clergy an indelible character. Election, and not ordination, they consi- 
dered as the grand indispensable requisite to a valid ministry: and that where that 
was wanting, though a person might be called by the bishop, and solemnly set apart 
by him to the ministry, and legally invested with all its external powers and civil privi- 
leges, yet he was not called of God. WUHence they were opposed to all ordinations at 
large ;? and thought all applications for ordination without a previous call by some people 
to the ministry, to be wrong. Saith ‘judicious Hooker,” ** The pretended disorder of 
the Church of England is, that Bishops ordain them to whose Election the People give 
no voices, and so the Bishops make them alone, that is to say, they give Ordination 
without Popular Election going before, which ancient Bishops neither did nor might do,” 
&c. &e.? And again, “* Now because the Ministry is an Office of dignity and Honour ; 
some are doubtful whether any man may seek for it without Offence; or, to speak more 
properly, doubtful they are not, but rather bold to accuse our Discipline in this respect, 
as not only permitting, but requiring also, ambitious suits, or other oblique ways or means 
whereby to obtain it. Against this they plead, that our Saviour did stay till his Father 
sent him, and the Apostles till he them; that the ancient Bishops in the Church of Christ 
were examples and patterns of the same modesty. Whereupon in the end they infer, 
‘Let us therefore at the length amend that custom of repairing from all parts unto the 
Bishop at the day of Ordination, and of seeking to obtain Orders; Let the custom of 
bringing commendatory Letters be removed; let men keep themselves at home, ex- 
pecting there the voyce of God, and the authority of such as may call them to under- 
take charge.’ Thus severely they censure and control ambition, if it be ambition which 
they take upon them toreprehend. For of that there is cause to doubt. The appoint- 
ment of times for solemn Ordination is but the publick demand of the Church in the 
name of the Lord himself. Whom shall I send, who shall go for us? The confluence 
of men whose inclinations are bent that way, is but the answer thereunto, whereby the 
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labours of sundry being offered, the Church hath freedom to take whom her Agents in 
such case think meet and rec’ isite,” &c.4 With regard to the case in question, the min- 
isters referred to by Gov. Wiathrop (as well as most of the early ministers of this coun- 
try, it is probable) had been ordained in England before election. Agreeably to the 
laws and custom of their native land, they had soon, apparently, after admission to their 
Master's Degree at the University, and before they were fully established in their own 
minds upon the questions then agitated between the Puritans and Conformists, repaired 
to the Bishops, at their call in the name of the Church whose agents they were, at the 
appointed seasons of the Ember Weeks, or Quarterly Fasts, and received ordination, 
before election by any people to whom they should minister. But further study and 
observation led them to view this matter in a different light from what they did at first. 
Especially, on the occasion above cited, they reflected upon themselves as having com- 
mitted sin in accepting the call of the bishops, aud applying for ordination before elec- 
tion. Still,in perfect consistency with their self-reproach for this their supposed sin, they 
viewed their ministry in England to be valid while they continued there, because it had 
been sanctioned, subsequently to their ordination, by the call of their people thereto, or 
had received their cordial approbation. 

By way of illustration, if this be necessary, appeal may be made to the case of 
Mr. Phillips, already referred to under Watertown, C.; and especially to that of 
Mr. Shepard, who was in all probability one of the authors of the resolutions mentioned 
by Winthrop; the ordination of Mr. Bulkeley for Concord having been solemnized at 
Cambridge, where Mr. Shepard was settled. From the Autobiography of this gentleman 
we learn, that when he was about to take his Master’s Degree at the University of Cam- 
bridge, England, and was deliberating what he should then do, he became acquainted 
with a company of Puritan ministers in the county of Essex, of whom Mr. Hooker and 
Mr. Weld, afterwards of Hartford, Ct., and Roxbury, Ms., were two. By them he was 
recommended to undertake a Lectureship, which Dr. Wilson, one of their number, then 
contemplated to set up at Coggeshall in that county; but which, upon the express de- 
sire of the people of Earls Colne in the same county, it was afterwards determined to 
establish there for three years. ‘So being resolved to goe unto Earls Colne in Essex, 
after my commencing Mr. of Arts, & my sinful taking of orders about a fortnight after 
of the Bishop of Peterborow, viz. 8. (Bishop) Dove; I came to the town & boarded in 
Mr. Cosin’s his house, an aged but godly and cheerful Xtian & schoolmaster in the town, 
by whose society I was much refreshed, there being not one man else in all the town 
that had any godliness but him, that I could understand ; so having preached upon the 
Sabbath day out of 2 Cor. v. 19, all the town gave me a call, & set to their hands in 
writing, & so I saw God would have me to be there, but how to be there & continie 
there I could not tell; yet I sinfully got a license to officiate the cure, of the Bishop of 
London’s register before my name was known; by virtue of that I had much helpe, but 
when I had been here awhile & the Lord had blessed my labours to divers in & out of 
the town Satan began to rage, and the Commissaries, registers, & others to pursue 
me & to threaten me, as thinking Jwas a Nonconformable man; (when for the most 
part of that time Iwas not resolved either way, but was darke in those things)” &e. 
&c.> [! Winthrop’s Hist. by Savage, Vol. I. p. 217 and note. * See Charlestown, Z. 
3 Hooker’s Eccl. Pol. B. VIL. sect. 14. 4 Hooker's Eccl. Pol. B. V. Sect. 77. ®° She- 
pard’s Autobiog. pp. 283—32.] 





CONCORD, (B) 


39. Mr. Jones: did not abdicate. 


Mr. Jones seems to have quitted Concord for Fairfield, Ct. solely, or principally, on 
the ground of inadequate support ;! and there appears no evidence to show that his 
removal was sudden and unadvised, or without a perfectly good understanding between 
him and those whom he left behind. But an accidental inadvertence to the distinction 
between ruling and teaching elders, has led the accomplished and respected historian of 
Concord, to represent Mr. Jones, as having abdicated his pastoral charge in that town, 
erroneously applying to him, the pastor, or one of the teaching elders of that church, 
what the author of the Magnalia evidently meant? of its ruling elder. ‘* The advice of 
this council was followed a short time ; but about October, 1644, a separation took piace, 
and Mr. Jones removed to Fairfield, Connecticut. Mather gives the following account 
of this affair in his own peculiar style. Upon Mr. Bulkeley ‘ pressing a piece of charity, 
disagreeable to the will of the ruling elder, there was occasioned an unhappy discord in 
the church of Concord ; which was at last healed by their calling in the help of a coun- 
cil, and the ruling elder’s’ [Mr. Jones] ‘ abdication,’” &c.2 The name of Mr. Jones, 
owing to the misconception above referred to, is here erroneously supplied. [' Win- 
throp’s Hist. by Savage, Vol. II. p73. Johnson’s W. W. Prov. B. I. ch 35. *Mather’s 
Magn. B. Ill. Memr. of Bulkeleyl 3 Shattuck’s Hist. of Concord, p. 153.] 


VOL. XIV. 34 
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SUDBURY, (A.) 


40. Mr. Loring: Obituary Notice of. 


The following obituary notice of this venerable minister is from the Boston Week] 
News-Letter of March 19, 1772. It was written probably either by Rev. Mr. Bridge, 
minister of the East Parish, Sudbury, (now Wayland,) or by Dr. Ebenezer Robie, a 
pious and highly respectable physician and magistrate of that parish, and a brother of 
Mr. Thomas Kobie, some time a Tutor and Fellow of Harvard College. 


* Sudbury, March 13, 1772. 

“ This day were interred with decent Solemnity and deep Lamentation, the Remains 
of the Rev. Mr. ISRAEL LORING, Pastor of the West Church in this Town. 

‘* He was descended from pious Parents. His Father was Mr. John Loring, who came 
from England with his Father and Mother, (they being of Axminster in the County of 
Devon.) Dec. 22, 1634. Our Mr. Loring was born at Hull, April 6, 1682. Was gradu- 
ated at Harvard College, 1701; began to preach Aug. 1, 1703. He first preached at 
Sudbury, July 29, 1705; and was ordained over the whole Town, Nov. 20, 1706. But 
in the year 1723, July 25, the Church having been previously, by Vote, divided into two 
churches, he removed to the West Side of the River; the late Rev. Mr. William Cooke 
being very unanimously chosen, and March 20th ordained, Pastor of the East. Here has 
this excellent and venerable Man of truly primitive Piety and Manoers burnt and shone 
thro’ a long Series of Years, in indefatigable Diligence and distinguished Faithfulness and 
Usefulness. Having early experienced the Work of divine Grace, he walked closely 
with God: and led an holy, prayerful, heavenly Life. He was very much attached to 
the Doctrines of the Gospel in their Purity, and stedfastly maintained them: Opposing 
Errors of all Kinds—nor less zealous was he against all Ungodliness and Unrighteous- 
ness, and mourned for the great and prevailing Degeneracy, too observable, alas! every 
where through the Land. 

“* As he earnestly desired and prayed that he might be Serviceable as long as he should 
live, so it pleased God to vouchsafe him his Request; for he continued his ministerial 
Labors until the last short Sickness of which he died. He preached all Day on March 
first, and prayed at the Town-Meeting the next Day; the Night following was taken 
ill, and on the Ninth expired, having reached within a few Weeks to Ninety Years. 
There is not perhaps a Clergyman in the British Dominions, whose public Services have 
been continued to a greater Length of Time. The Children he has left are two Sons 
and four Daughters. 

«« Alme Deus, tales prefice ubique Gregi !” 


WOBURN, (A,) 


41. Gathering of the Church and Ordination of Mr. Carter ; Notices of. 


The following notices of these transactions are from the Town Records, kept by Capt. 
Edward Johnson. Mr. Knowles of Watertown, who was present at the former, was gone 
to Virginia at the latter. Though several ministers were assisting at the ordination, yet 
hands were imposed by two of the inembers of the church,! of whom one was probably 
Capt. Johnson himself. 

*© 1642. The 14. of 6 mo. A Church gathered at woburnt In presents of Mr Increse 
Nowell Magistrate Mr willson Mr Sims Mr Allen Mr dunster Mr Knowlls Mr Carter 
and divers other godly and faithfull Ministers of Christ who beld out the wright hand of 
fellowship in the name of other Churches to the persons gathered Namly John Mous- 
sall Edward Johnson Edward Conuars william lernet (Learned) Ezekill Richison 
samuwell Richison and Thomas Richison.”’ 

‘©1642 the 22 of 9 mo. Mr Thomas Carter ordained Pastor of the Church of Christ 
at Woburne in presants of the fore named persons Mr Knowls Ecsepted who held out 
the wright hand of fellowship to him.” 


['Johnson’s W. W. Prov. B. II. ch, 22. 


WOBURN, (B.) 


42. Mr. Jackson’s Ordination, Expense of: Entertainments at Ordinations. 


The following are Bills of the Town’s Expenses at the ordination of Rev. Mr. Jackson 
in 1729, copied from the Town Records, Vol. VI. p. 42, 43. 
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“To Mr. Jonathan Poole, Esq. for subsisting the Ministers and Messengers and Geao- 
tlemen in the time of Mr. Jackson’s Ordination. ; 


«“©To 433 Dinners at 2:6 a Dinner ‘ ‘ ; : - £54. 2.6 
“To Suppers and Breakfasts, 178 . ’ . ° ° . 08.18. 0 
“To keeping 32 horses 4days ; ° ; . ° 03. 0.0. 
* To Six Barrils & 4 of Cyder —. . ° ° , ‘ 4.11.0 
© To 25 Gallons of wine , ° , ° . ° : 9.10.0 
«« To 2 Gallons of Brandy and 4 Gallons Rhum : ° 1. 16. 0. 
“To Loaf Suger, Lime Juce, and pipes : . . ° 1.12.0, 


“£83. 9.6.” 


“To Mr. Noah Richardson for Keeping the Ministers and Messengers 
Horses in the time of Mr. Jackson’s ordination , - £2. 0.0.” 


' Ordinations were solemnized in the Apostles’ days with prayer and fasting; as we 
learn from Acts xiii. 3; xiv. 23. And to this primitive example, the church, generally, 
had respect in after ages ; appointing ordinations to be held on certain fixed days, that 
were to be observed as days of fasting and prayer. In the Church of England, for 
instance, the quarterly fasts of the Ember Weeks have been observed from time imme- 
morial, as the regular seasons for ordination and the previous necessary preparations ; 
and the 3lst Canon of that Church directs, *‘ That no Deacons and Ministers be made 
and ordained, but only upon the Sundays immediately following jejunia quatuor tem- 
porum, commonly called Ember Weeks.”! When the first Independent or Congrega- 
tional church in England was established in 1616, the ordination of its first pastor, Mr. 
Henry Jacob, and of its deacons, was solemnized with “ fasting and prayer and impo- 
sition of hands.” ? And when Episcopacy was abolished in England during the Civil 
War, ‘*a new directory for the ordination of ministers,” &c. was drawn up by the 
Westminster Assembly, and passed into an ordinance by Parliament, Nov. 8, 1645; one 
of the articles of which was, that “ Upon the day of ordination a solemn fast shall be 
kept by the congregation,” &c. &c.° 
The first settlers of New England united fasting with prayer at the ordination of their 
ministers ; as at the several ordinations of Mr. Wilson as teacher at Charlestown, 1630, 
and as pastor at Boston, 1632; at the ordination of Mr. Cotten at Boston, 1633; of Messrs. 
Hooker and Stone at Cambridge, 1633; of Mr. Symmes at Charlestown, 1634; of 
Messrs. Bulkeley and Jones of Concord, 1637 ;* and of Mr. John Higginson at Salem, 
1660.5 And this continued apparently to be the general usage of the country, till the 
close of the 17th century. For Rev.C. Mather, in speaking of the installations among us 
of several eminent ejected ministers from England who scrupled at re-ordination, (alluding, 
probably, to Rev. Messrs. Bailey of Watertown, and Morton of Charlestown, both setiled 
ia 1686,) observes, ‘our destituted churches have gladly elected them, and embraced 
them, and sclemnizing the transaction with fasting and prayer, have enjoyed them to 
all evangelical intents and purposes, without their being re-ordained at all.’’® 
But about the beginning of the 18th century, a change in this particular had become 
observable in Massachusetts. From an early date after the commencement of the Colo- 
ny, magistrates in their official capacity, and neighboring churches, by their pastors and 
delegates, had been wont, by authority or countenance of the Law, as well as by express 
invitation, to attend ordinations ; and care doubtless had ever been taken for their hos- 
pitable refreshment, when the public services, which were always sufficiently long, were 
over, and the fast of the occasion was considered to be at anend. But the provision 
then made, however, for this purpose, appears to have been prepared at the expense of 
private individuals at their own houses, served up at a late hour in the afternoon, of a 
frugal description, and partaken of in a manner that was quite consistent with the solem- 
nities of fasting and prayer in the former part of the day. But at the period just named, 
it had become customary for ordinations to be attended not only by the elders and mes- 
sengers of churches expressly invited, and in many instances by the ministers of other 
churches, as formerly ; but also by numerous private gentlemen, and a great concourse 
of people from all the adjacent towns. ‘ Wednesday Febr. 11. (1712—13,) Mr. Aaron 
Porter is ordain’d pastor of y° Ch. at Meadford. Were many more people there than 
the meetinghouse would hold”’7 And now the throng of company, and the business of 
providing as hospitality required, for the entertainment of so many friends and strangers 
at such solemnities, were found to interfere with the retirement and freedom from worldly 
cares indispensable to seasons of fasting and humiliation. Hence the original practice 
in this respect at ordinations was gradually laid aside. Towns, parishes and churches 
began to raise and appropriate money for ordination entertainments; and the customary 
frugal repast on days of ordination in ancient times now gave way to the sumptuous 
feast. In Woburn, for instance, there had been three ministers settled in succession be- 
fore 1729. And yet there appears on its Records no charge against the town for ex- 
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penses incurred at the ordination of either. But at the settlement of Mr. Jackson in 
1729, the town spent £85 and upwards for public entertainments on the occasion, as 
noted above; and Woburn Precinct, now Burlington, before the ordination of its first 
minister in 1735, voted ** to raise the sum of thirty-five pounds to be assessed upon the 
Inhabitants and Estates lying within said Precinct to defray the charge of Mr. Clap’s 
ordination.”* Ipswich is a very ancicut town, and one that has been well supplied with 
ministers from the beginning. But the earliest charge for expenses of ordination in its 
First Church, exhibited by its reverend historian, was in 1692. ‘* Ordination Expenses, 
These, in 1692, were £24. and in 1727, £55 10s. 6d.”"° In the eight notices of ordi- 
nations before 1701, found in the Manuscripts of Judge Sewall, in which he speaks,as hav- 
ing been present, he mentions dining but in two; and this in terms, which are far from 
designating those occasions as seasons of festivity. But his notices of ordinations subse- 
quent to 1701 repeatedly show, that the custom of making splendid entertainments at 
such times had been then introduced. Portions of his two notices before 1701, above 
referred to, and of others subsequent to that year, sufficient to illustrate the alleged 
change, are subjoined. ‘1686 Friday Nov. 5. Mr. Morton is ordain’d y® pastor of y¢ Chh, 
at Charlestown. Tdin’d abt 3 ordo’elock at Mr. Russel’s,”7* Wednesday, Oct. 17, 
1688, ride in the Hackney Coach with Govt Bradstreet, his Lady, Mrs. Willard, 
Mrs. Mary Pradstreet, Josiah Willard to Roxbury to y€ Ordination of Mr. Nehemiah 
Walter. Din’d at Mr. Dudley’s. Mr. Bradstreet and Mr. Eliot sat at y® uper 
end of y® Table. After Diner sung Zech.’s Song trom 76th v. to y? End, and y® Song 
of Simeon” &e.7 “1713 Sept. 16. Ordination of Mr. Joseph Sewall. Was a very great 
Assembly : were Elders and Messengers from 9 Chs. Twelve Ministers sat at the 
Table by the Pulpit. The Chief Entertainment was at Mr. Pemberton’s ; but 
was considerable elsewhere. Two Tables at our House, whereat were Mr. Gerrish of 
Wenham, Mr. Green, Mr Graves, Mr. Holyoke, Mr. Robie, &c. &ce.”7 “1714 Mid- 
week Octob. 20. New North Church Gathered,” and Mr. John Webb ordained. 
‘Gov! was there, Mr. Speaker & many of the Court. Only the Four Churches in 
Town sent to. Were Entertain’d at Mr. Seers’s,” &c. &e.7 1717 Midweek 9 
20. Ordination of Mr. Thomas Foxcroft, pastor of the Old Ch. Exercise lasted 
about four Hours. In y® Fore Seat were the Governour, Lt. Govt Col. Taylor, Sewall, 
Joseph Lynde, Mr. President Leverett. I hope we have a Token for Good that G. will 
still dwell among us. Laus Deo! Jntertain’d at Mr. Wadsworth’s” &c. ‘1718 
Octeb™ 1. Ordination of Mr. Thomas Prince. Entertainment was at Mr. Sew- 
all’s, wS" was very plentifull & splendid” &e. &e.2 “1718 Wednesday Octobt 29. 
Mr. Thomas Walter was Ordain’d. Entertainment was at Mr. Walter’s and Major 
Bowls’s. Supd with the Gov! Dudley, His Excellency Govt Shute” &c. &e.? 

The discrepancy, however, between this manner of celebrating ordinations, and that 
which was usual in the Apostles’ times, and in the early days of New England, was too 
obvious not to be noticed, at first with regret, by many. And in view of it, an effort was 
made (apparently about the middle of the last century) by the Convention of Ministers in 
Massachusetts, to procure areturn to the primitive practice. And this effort was second- 
ed by one church, at least, if not by more ; as appears by the extract subjoined. But it 
was not generally sustained ; the custom of feasting at ordinations became inveterate ; and 
such an occasion at the present day, solemnized with fasting and prayer, would be a 
novelty indeed. ‘ We hear from the North Parish in Malden, that the 19th of this 
present Instant (September 1770) is appointed for the Ordination of Mr. Peter Thacher 
to the Pastoral Care of the Church in that Place: In Compliance with Scripture Ex- 
ample, a Vote of the Convention of Ministers some Years ago, and the Desire of their 
late Rev'd Pastor Mr Emerson, they have voted to observe it as a Day of Fasting and 
Prayer. The Exercise, it is expected, will be in the Afternoon.’’!? 

[' Wheatly on the Common Prayer, Ch. IV. Sect. II. p. 184. *Neal’s Hist. Pur. 
Vol. II. Ch. I. p. 126. *Veal’s Hist. Pur. Vol. IIL. Ch. VI. pp, 281, 282. * Win- 
throp’s Hist. by Savage, Vol. I. pp. 31, 96, 114, 115, 153, 217. * Extracts fr. Ch. 
Records in MSS. of William Gibbs, Esq. °Maiher’s Magnalia, Vol. IL B. V. 
p. 209, 7 Sewaill’s Journ. * Precinct Records. °Felt?s Hist. of Ipswich, p. 242. 
° Boston Weekly News Letter, Sept. 6, 1770.) 






































* This of Mr. Morton was undoubtedly one of those installations to which the author of the Magnalia 
refers in the passage quoted above, as solemnized “ with fasting and prayer.” 


[To be concluded. ] 
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COUNSELS TO A YOUNG MINISTER. 


Tue following short extract from a recently published work of Dr. Leifchild, an 
English writer, contains many pithy and excellent remarks; few, if any, of which are less 
applicable in this country than in Great Britain, to the class for whose benefit they were 
intended. 


PIETY. 


As to your piety; it must be manifestly real and genuine. The fire that burns 
on the altar of your heart must be of no questionable origin; but by its fervency 
and constancy, attest its heavenly descent. Without piety, a man would stand 
excluded from the ministry by a moral unfitness. His acceptance of it in such 
a case, would be an impious intrusion, which no human authority could ade- 
quately sanction or make valid. “If the blind lead the blind, they shall both fall 
into the ditch ;”’ the one for his presumption, in attempting to lead without the 
qualification—the other for his negligence, in choosing such an one for his 
leader. An unconverted minister has much more ground to conclude that he 
will in no single instance be employed to effect any spiritual benefit, than other- 
wise. He will emphatically “labor in vain, and spend his strength for nought ;” 
he will have no share in the honor or the joy. But, even if he does succeed in 
some rare instances, what will such success be, but an aggravation of his misery 
at the last day? “ What hadst thou to do, to declare my judgments, and to take 
my covenant into thy mouth?” will be the confounding interrogative of the 
Judge. And then, whilst sinking amidst the shrieks and execrations of those 
who have perished by their dependence on his unhallowed ministry, how bitterly 
will he be reproached for his inconsistency by the few who have been strangely 
converted by it, and whose happy condition will present a most mortifying 
contrast to his own! 

Be carefully on your guard against the benumbing effect to your own piety, 
of the constancy and sameness of your official exercises. Whatever is of 
regular and frequent recurrence, is apt to produce a listlessness in its perform- 
ance. The mind, by familiarity and the force of habit, enters upon its engage- 
ments without taking any particular interest in them, or seeking to associate 
with them the proper emotions. A professional sort of piety, indeed, is cultiva- 
ted to save appearances ; but woto you, if you be deceived by this, or rest 
contented with it. Your chief preservative from this state lies in the fervency 
of your private devotion. Yours must be a piety sustained by secret intercourse 
with the skies. Thence you must derive those resources that will recruit its 
impaired strength, its fainting spirits uphold. You must come forth from your 
closet, like Moses descending from the mount, or like the sun from the chamber 
of the east, to pursue his diurnal course with undiminished vigor and energy. 
Be vapid in the closet—be content with a religion that lives only in public, but 
in private is listless and dull—and your ministry will soon become proportionably 
spiritless and inefficacious. 


KNOWLEDGE, 


Next to piety, the sound knowledge you should possess as a minister, 80 as 
to fulfil the ministry you have received, is that to which I proceed to direct your 
attention. He who is professedly a teacher of others ought unquestionably to 
be himself a man of knowledge. Who can impart what he does not possess ? 
The master of oratory has well observed, that “no man can be eloquent on a 
subject of which he is ignorant.” Knowledge, however, is not the gift of nature ; 
which furnishes us only with the faculties for obtaining it, but leaves the attain- 
ment to our own assiduity. It is the result of the mind’s exercise of its own 
powers in acquiring the ideas of others, and increasing and maturing its own. 
These operations of its powers must be untiring and incessant. A moderately 
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gifted mind, that is yet continually augmenting its stores, and its power of using 
them to effect, is, in my view, to be preferred to one of larger acquisitions and 
more splendid endowments, that remains stationary. 

“Take heed,” says an old minister to a young friend whom he was addressing, 
“of growing remiss in your work, ‘Take pains while you live. Think not that 
after a while you may relax, and go over your old stock. The Scriptures stil] 
afford new things to those who search them. Continue searching. How can 
you expect God’s blessing or your people’s observance, if you are careless ? 
Be studious not to offer that which costs nothing. Take pains that you may 
find out acceptable words. Let all your performances smell of the lamp. This 
will engage the attention of your people. Feed the flock of God which is among 
you. Feed the ignorant with knowledge, the careless with admonition, the 
wandering with direction, and the mourning with comfort.” 





CHARACTER. 


This will have an imperceptible but considerable influence upon your ministry, 
and of course on your usefulness by it. Every thing in your behavior will be 
referred to your ministry, and viewed in connection with it; and this circum- 
stance attaches importance to certain points in reference to yourself, which 
would be comparatively trivial in others. Such, for instance, are all infirmities 
of temper.— These will be marked, and appear glaring in you, because of the 
elevation to which your office raises you, and the notice it causes to be taken of 
you; as flaws in objects exhibited to public gaze are familiar to every eye. 
The contrariety of such defects to the art of self-government, which you incul- 
cate, and are expected to exemplify, will negative the force of all your exhor- 
tations, as implying either the impracticability or the futility of your advices. 

There are certain indiscretions, into which the very distinction that our 
office confers upon us, and the attention it causes to be paid us, if great care 
be not taken, will betray us. These arise naturally out of the weakness or 
vanity of the human mind. In some young ministers this vanity betrays 
itself in a fondness for show. They launch out into an expenditure, and 
adopt a style of living beyond their means, under the idea, that this will 
lead the men of the world to respect them the more in their ministerial char- 
acter. Thus they fall into pecuniary embarrassments, which operate as a 
clog upon their ministry ; fettering their minds with cares and anxieties, and 
bringing themselves into bondage to individuals, who may not always be gener- 
ous or noble enough to forget it. The debtor is servant to the creditor, as well 
as the borrower to the lender. But mere outward show, especially when known 
to be deceptive, and incompatible with our circumstances, instead of attracting 
respect, leads to an unfavorable opinion of our prudence or our principle, that 
must be detrimental to the effect of our ministry. However narrow the income 
of a minister may be, he is bound so to circumscribe his expenditure within it, 
as to “owe no man any thing,” and to have something to spare for charity.— 
Should the people among whom he labors be so poor that they cannot, or so 
parsimonious that they wili not afford him a competency, he is justified in 
leaving them, but nothing can justify him in running into debt. 


PREACHING, 


Your principal attention must be directed to that which is the main duty of 
the ministry, and to which its efficacy must be chiefly owing,—the preaching of 
the word. Upon the style and character of your preaching, every thing will 
depend. Aim, above all things, to excel as a preacher. For this purpose, see 
that you are possessed of all the proper requisites ; knowledge, utterance, liberty 
of speech, fervor of affection, self-possession, boldness. ‘here is an indescri- 
bable something in a good preacher that takes hold of the attention of mankind, 
in the absence of which no efforts can raise us to the proper standard. But it 
is incredible what improvement may be made in the gift of preaching, by taking 
pains to excel, and being resolutely bent, in humble dependence upon God, on 
achieving it. You are aware of the feebleness of utterance, and impediment of 
speech under which he labored at first, who afterwards became the most impas- 
sioned orator of Greece. 
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One great rule for attaining excellence is to be constantly shunning and 
avoiding defects. Some of these relate to matter, some to manner. Of the 
former may be enumerated, poverty of thought, little variation of ideas, super- 
fluity of words: of the latter, the chief relate to utterance. ‘The rapidity of 
some prevents any thing from resting on the mind to impress it, or remaining in 
the memory for subsequent reflection; the slow drawling tone of others is 
equally unfavorable to impression. Nothing, however, is more carefully to be 
guarded against than a monotony of cadences, a perpetual recurrence of similar 
tones throughout a discourse, whatever be the change of topics or variation of 
theme. This is the bane of oratory, and would render the addresses of an 
angel powerless. Observe the methods of different preachers. Look around 
you and see what is most successful, and what is useless; shun the one, and 
cultivate the other. 

From manner, however, I proceed to offer a little friendly advice on the 
character of your previous preparation for the pulpit. Neither let the memory 
be loaded with what is previously prepared, nor yet so little furnished as to 
overtask the powers of invention and combination at the time. 

The style of composition for the pulpit should be equally free from pomposity 
of diction and colloquialisms, or vulgar forms of speech. Yet it should be racy 
and familiar. It should neither be crowded with ornaments, nor encumbered 
with pedantry. Whatis preaching, but an ordained instrumentality for a specific 
end? That end is the conversion of sinners to God by the truth, and in the 
edification, by the same truth, of those already converted. What has a preacher 
to doin culling flowers of rhetoric to please the fancy, or amassing stores of 
learning to gratify the curious and ingenious? Sufficient provision is made 
elsewhere for the entertainment of the imagination, and for communicating the 
stores of literary information. Let the pulpit be sacred to its grand object, the 
winning of souls to Christ, and the improvement of the character of those who 
are won. 

Without intending the most distant reflection on any particular person, I 
cannot forbear to express my conviction, that the general style of preaching in 
this country is characterized by a formal and tame correctness. Its greatest 
fault is, that it aims to avoid faults, rather than to aspire to the highest degree 
of excellence. It points at too low a mark. Its blamelessness is its weakness. 
It were better to commit a thousand blunders in attemping something loftier 
and upon a wider scale. There is all the regularity and rigidity of art, but little 
of the freedom and spontaniety of nature. Natural sensibility, indeed, is repres- 
sed and subdued by an anxious solicitude to obtain the reputation of being 
chaste and correct speakers. Hence our most impassioned efforts are frequently 
but artificial bursts, previously elaborated, and, of course producing but little 
effect. “If thou wishest me to weep,” says the orator, “ thou must weep thyself. 
But never think of moving me by the stale and common tricks of an artificial 
oratory. I can no more be affected by superficial emotion than I can be warmed 
with painted fire.” If, trammeled by a solicitude for the approbation of the 
critical and judicious, we are never able, at any time, to throw our whole soul 
into our subject—to let it take hold of us and carry us away with it, we shall 
never powerfully seize upon others. Our auditors will be at leisure, because 
perfectly cool, to make observations on our manner, and to be amused or 
surprised at our seeming extravagance. The reason is obvious: we cannot 
carry them along with us by clamor, and we have no hold upon them by 
sympathy. Instead of hanging on our lips, with breathless expectation to the 
close, they give no unintelligible signs of an agreeable sensation, on observing 
the approach of our labors to a termination. When that takes place, scarcely 
any change is visible in their countenances or attitudes, resulting from a cessa- 
tion of what had interested and absorbed their minds. They have been suffered 
to remain in one settled and unbroken state of frigid tranquillity. 

What shall be thought of such a method of stating Divine truth when com- 
pared with the following expressive pen of an inspired apostle, “ We were 
willing to have imparted to you, even our own souls?” Ah, what is the 

exhaustion we complain of after preaching? What is it but that chiefly of the 
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bodily strength or animal fervor? When is it that of the sublime energy of our 
intellectual and immortal nature? But this was not what the apostles meant, 
when they spake of “spending and being spent for God,” and “of travailing,” 
as it were, “in birth, till Christ” was formed in the hearts of their hearers, 
There have been men in this country who have carried the art of preaching to 
its proper height, and shown us the power it is capable of exercising over the 
human mind when so exercised. And such we hope there will soon be again. 
Instances like these are suflicient to make us ashamed at having been intrusted 
with an instrument of such potent efficacy, and having by our unskilfulness and 
weakness, some of us for many years, wielded it to so little purpose. Would 
God that the whole power of the pulpit were again in force through all the land! 





INSTITUTION FOR CHRISTIAN EDUCATION IN INDIA. 


Tue General Assembly of the Church of Scotland have sustained a school in 
Calcutta eleven years. ‘The Calcutta Christian Observer (Feb. 1841) says: We 
have watched the progress of this institution for many years with intense 
interest. It gave to Christian Education a concentratedness and force it had 
never before had in India. Our Scottish brethren have provided an educational 
institution, well calculated under the divine blessing to exert an important 
influence over the higher order of schools in which religion is not taught, and 
over the more intelligent portion of the native community. Its progress has 
been steady and gratifying; the laborers have sustained their parts with 
unabated ardor; converts have been afforded them to stimulate them in their 
work, and a conviction of the truth of our holy faith has been generally impressed 
on the minds of most of the malured youth under their care. Great efforts have 
been made to alarm and prejudice the Hindoos, but the number of pupils has 
constantly increased. This shows that there is a strong feeling among the 
parents of the young men, of confidence in the abilities, integrity and perse- 
verance of the conductors. A department for teaching the higher branches of 
knowledge, called the College Department, has been instituted this year; but 
that which is most delightful in connection with this institution is, that though 
the founders and teachers have fearlessly advocated an uncompromising 
Christian education, and made it their desire and endeavor to lead every pupil to 
embrace the Christian faith, it has more students than the school and college which 
is — by government, and which excludes, systematically, Christianity and 
the Bible. 

On account of the advanced studies of the higher classes, the institution in 
May, 1840, was divided into two departments, the one preparatory, the other 
collegiate. The studies in the latter are so averaged as to occupy, in regular 
succession, four years. The number in the school is eight hundred and twenty- 
one, in the college forty-nine. No one, says the Friend of India, will dispute 
the claim to be called a College, of a seminary where Brown’s Mental Philoso- 
phy and Laplace’s Mecanique Celeste are text books in Mental and Physical 
Science. At the pudlic examination the students were led discursively through 
the mazes of Mental Philosophy, Mathematics, Practical Astronomy, and His- 
tory, both sacred and profane ; and in every thing they gave proof of the thorough 
going instruction to which they had been accustomed. 

The preparatory school has fourteen classes, and the studies are of such a 
character as are taught in our best Academies. Few Colleges in our country 
present a fuller course of study. The students are in our eyes the hope of India; 
evidently they will be valuable assistants at every mission; and let it be the 
prayer of the churches that they may be made of God “able ministers of the 
New Testament.” 
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1842. ] NOTES—OXFORD COUNTY, ME. 273 


NOTES. 


OXFORD COUNTY. 


Oxrorp County was established March 4, 1805. It embraced the northerly parts 
of York and Cumberland counties. There are 19 towns in this county, as may be seen 
in the Tabular View, which have had a settled Congregational ministry. 


ALBANY, previously styled ** Oxford plantation,’’ was incorporated as a town, June 
20, 1803, and the church was organized in September of the same year. As a religious 
establishment, it has of late years been increasing in numbers and strength, but has not 
yet become able to sustain the gospel without foreign aid. Its criginal number of mem- 
bers was 22. It now has 82. 


Anpover, formerly styled “ East Andover,” was incorporated June 23, 1804. “It 
derived its name from Andover, Ms., from whence nine-tenths of its first inhabitants emi- 
grated.”— Williamson’s Maine. The town contained, at the census of 1840, a popula- 
tion of 551. The church was organized in November, 1800, and contained 16 members, 
Their first minister, Rev. John Strickland, was installed March 12, 1806. His immediate 
successor, Rev. Thomas T. Stone, was ordained Sept. 8, 1824, and continued seven years. 
He was afterwards installed at East Machias, and is still the pastor of that church. The 
last pastor, at Andover, was Rev. William C. Greenleaf, who was ordained in Sept. 1831, 
and dismissed, 1837. This church, however, has seldom been without preaching; and 
for the year or two past, Rev. Anson Hubbard, formerly minister at Monson, has been 
with them, and still continues as stated supply. 


Betuer. This town was originally granted, in consideration of services in the “ old 
French war,” to Josiah Richardson and others, of Sudbury, Ms., and hence called “ Sud- 
bury Canada.” It was incorporated as a town, under its present name, June 10, 1796, 
The church was organized, Oct. 7, 1799, and Rev. Daniel Gould, their first minister, 
was ordained two days after. He continued with them till May, 1809; after which, 
they were destitute of a pastor for about ten years. Rev. Henry Sewall was installed 
there, in January, 1819, and remained with them between one and two years. The 
present pastor, Rev. Charles Frost, was ordained in 1822. The church has been flourish- 
ing, under his auspices, and now contains 130 members. 


BrownFIEeELD. This town adjoins New Hampshire, a little southwest of Fryeburg. 
It was incorporated in 1802. The Congregational church was organized in 1806, when 
Rev. Jacob Rice was installed pastor. The second pastor was Rev. Charles Soule, who 
was installed in 1830, and dismissed in 1833. Mr. Soule had, at the same time, the 
pastoral care also of the churches in Denmark and Hiram. He was succeeded by the 
Rev. David Gerry, who was installed Dec. 25, 1839. Mr. Gerry took the pastoral care, 
at the same time, of the church in Hiram, preaching alternately in each place. He is 
the present pastor of these two churches. (See Denmark and Hiram.) 


DENMARK was incorporated in 1807, and the church organized July, 1829. Their 
first and only pastor was Rev. Charles Soule, installed Oct. 27, 1830, and continued a 
little more than two years. He had, at the same time, the pastoral care of the church in 
Hiram, and the church in Brownfield. He preached to these three churches succes- 
sively ; to each every third Sabbath. (See Hiram and Brownfield.) 


DixF1eELp. The church in this place was embodied in May, 1826, and Rev. William 
V. Jordan, their present pastor, was ordained Sept. 14, 1836. The church is small, con- 
taining only 33 members ; yet they make laudable efforts in sustaining the ordinances of 


religious worship. 


FRYEBURG was incorporated in 1777. ‘ This interesting and pleasant town lies on 
both sides of the Saco river, on the line of New Hampshire. The uplands are not 
remarkable for their fertility, but the intervals on the Saco are of the choicest kind. 
Fryeburg is only six miles square, yet the Saco here is so fantastic in its course, that it 
winds itself between 30 and 40 miles within its limits.”—Hayward's V. E. Gazetteer. 
The church was organized in this place in Aug. 1775, and their first pastor, Rev. William 
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Fessenden, was ordained in October following. His pastoral relation continued about 30 
years, tillshis decease, May, 1805. He was succeeded by Rev. Francis L. Whiting, who 
was ordained in October, 1809, and held the pastoral re‘ation about eight years. The 
present pastor, Rev. Carleton Hurd, was ordained in 1823. The church has been pros. 
perous, witnessing refreshings from the presence of the Lord, and now numbers 250 
members. 


GiEaD, formerly called Peabody’s patent, was incorporated June 23, 1804. It lies 
on both sides of the Androscoggin, and adjoins New Hampshire. A church was formed 
here in 1818, and has had two pastors, Rev. Henry White, and Rev. Henry Richardson; 
the former was installed in 1828, and continued about six or seven years; and the latter 
June 10, 1840, and is the present pastor. The church unites with the neighboring 
church of Shelburn in New Hampshire, in supporting the gospel; and Mr. Richardson 
has the pastoral care of both churches, preaching alternately to each. 


Hepron, formerly the plantation of Sheppardsfield, was incorporated March 6, 1792, 
An academy was chartered here in 1804, and endowed with half a township of land. It 
has hitherto been flourishing. A Congregational church was organized here on the Sth 
of October, 1802; but there was no pastor, till October, 1812, when Rev. Henry Sewall 
was ordained over them. His pastoral relation continued about five years, though he 
ceased preaching to them some time before the close of that period. The church has 
been destitute of a pastor, most of the time since it was embodied, but has generally sus- 
tained preaching a part of the year, not unfreguently all. Rev. Cyril Pearl, once pastor 
of the church in Orrington, and now principal of a high school in Buckfield, is with them 
this year (1841) as a stated supply. Their meeting-house stands on the west margin of 
Minot, and a portion of the church and congregation reside in that town. 


Hiram was first a district in 1808, and incorporated as a town in 1814. Its titles were 
derived from the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, through the influence of General 
Wadsworth, who resided here the latter part of his life, and died in the place in 1830.— 
Williamson’s Hist. Maine. The church was organized here in 1826, and Rev. Charles 
Soule installed pastor, Oct. 27, 1830, to preach for them one third of the time, he having 
also the pastoral care of the churches in Denmark and Brownville. Mr. Soule was dis- 
missed Jan. 22, 1833. Their present pastor, Rev. David Gerry, was installed Dec. 25, 
1839, and preaches for them one half of the time, having also the pastoral care of the 
church in Brownville. (See Denmark and Brownville.) 


LovELL, taking its name, with a little variation, from Capt. John Lovewell, celebrated 
in Indian story, was incorporated in 1800, The church was organized Oct. 6, 1798, and 
their first minister, Rev. Valentine Little, ordained in 1823. He held the pastoral rela- 
tion just eleven years, till January 22, 1831; on which day, his successor, Rev. David 
Gerry, was ordained. Mr. Gerry continued not quite two years. Their present pastor, 
Rev. Israel Hills, was ordained in May, 1837. The church contains 97 members. 


Norway. The Congregational church in this place was organized in 1802. Their 
first pastor, Rev. Noah Cresey, was ordained in 1809, and continued about ten years. 
They have sometimes, for years, beea destitute of a pastor, as may be seen from the 
Tabular View ; but have been increasing, under the labors of their present pastor, who 
was installed June 7, 1837. Number of members in the church, 112. 


Oxrorp. A church was organized here, consisting of 6 members, May 31, 1826; 
and Rev. Aricl P. Chute was ordained pastor, March 16, 1836. Mr. Chute continued 
about two years, and was succeeded by the present pastor, Rev. Isaac Carleton, who was 
installed June 29, 1839. Present number of members in the church, 72. 


Paris. This is the shire town of the county of Oxford, and was incorporated June 
20, 1793. A Congregational church was formed in the south part of it in 1812. It was 
feeble in former years, and received aid in supporting the gospel; but it has flourished 
under the auspices of its present pastor, Rev. Joseph Walker; and now contains 126 
members. A second church has been formed in the north part of this town, but it is 
small, and has never had a pastor. 


RuMForp, incorporated Feb. 21, 1800, lies on both sides of the Androscoggin, above 
and below the Great Falls. A church was organized here on the 5th of August, 1803, 
and their first pastor, Rev. Samuel R. Hall, settled in 1811. He was succeeded by Rev. 
Daniel Gould in 1815. Mr. Gould sti!l lives in the place, at an advanced age. Rev. 
Nathan W. Sheldon, now the minister of Gray, was for a few years his colleague. The 


present pastor, Rev. Eliphalet S. Hopkins, was ordained in November, 1840. The 
church now contains 71 members. 
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Sumner. This town was incorporated June, 1798, and a church was formed in 1802, 
of members here and in the adjoining town of Hartford. The Rev. Samuel Sewall was 
ordained their pastor in Oct. 1812. The church was orginally small, and they had 
assistance, after the settlement of the ministry, for four or five years; but they have 
increased in numbers and strength, and not being a people “ given to change,” have 
prospered under the long-protracted services of their present and only pastor. He has 
seen the whole establishment grow up under his auspices. The church now embraces 
93 members. 


Sweven. The church in this place was organized in November, 1817. They never 
had the entire services of a minister, till their present pastor, Rev. Eaton Mason, settled 
over them; though they had the ministrations of the gospel a portion of the time for 
many years, in connection with the adjoining town of Lovell. It is not a wealthy estab- 
lishment, and has always had aid in supporting the gospel. The church contains 57 
members. 


TURNER was incorporated in 1786, and the church organized May 16,1784. The 
first pastor, Rev. Sylvester Strickland, was installed Sept. 20, 1784, and continued a 
little more than 12 years. His successor, Rev. Amasa Smith, was ordained May 23, 
1804, and continued a little more than two years. The present pastor, Rev. Allen 
Greely, was ordained Oct. 24, 1810, and has ministered to them more than 30 years. It 
was formerly a feeble establishment, but has of late years been gradually increasing in 
numbers and strength. The church now contains 79 members. 


Waterrorp. This town was incorporated in 1797, and the church was organized in 
Oct. 1799. Their first pastor, Rev. Lincoln Ripley, was ordained at the same time, and 
continued with them about twenty years. Rev. John A. Douglass succeeded him in 
the pastoral office, Nov. 7, 1821, and continues in that relation. His ministrations have 
been greatly blessed of Heaven; so that from a feeble establishment, which was some- 
times aided from abroad in supporting the gospel, it has become large and flourishing, 
and able to contribute to the various benevolent objects of the day. The church now 
numbers 210. 


SOMERSET COUNTY. 


Somerset County, embracing the northerly part of Kennebec, and extending to 
the Canada line, was established in 1809. It embraces nine towns, where there has 
been a settled Congregational ministry. 


BinGHaM. This town, which was once a part of the “ million acres,’ was incor- 
porated in 1812. The church was embodied in 1805; and though they have had preach- 
ing, from their own efiorts, and the aid of the Missionary Society, a considerable portion 
of the time ; yet they had no pastor, till March 8, 1837, when their present minister, 
Rev. Josiah Tucker, was installed. Mr. Tucker was formerly pastor of the church in 
Madison, and still supplies there a portion of the time. ‘The church in Bingham embraces 
93 members. 


BLooMFIELD, which was once a part of Canaan, was incorporated in 1814. The 
church was organized, Jan. 1785. In 1784, the Rev. Dr. Whitaker was installed over 
them, by the ** Salem Presbytery,” but no church was embodied, till the January fol- 
lowing. There have been four succeeding pastors: Rev. Jonathan Calef, ordained June 
11, 1794, continuing 4 years; Rev. John Cayford, ordained Sept. 1809, continuing 3 
years; Rev. Fifield Holt, ordained June 15, 1814, continuing till his death, Nov. 15, 
1850; and the present pastor, Rev. George W. Hathaway, ordained March 20, 1833, 
The church has been gaining in strength, and increasing in numbers, of late years; and 
now contains 129 members. 


FatrFIELD. This town was incorporated in 1788, and the church organized, August, 
1815. Though they have had preaching, more or less, in successive years, yet they have 
never had but one pastor, Rev. Isaac E. Wilkins, who was installed Oct. 3, 1832, and dis- 
missed about two years afterwards. The church is small, consisting of 23 members. 


Mapison was incorporated in 1804. The church was organized in March, 1826, at 
which time, Rev. Josiah Tucker was ordained their pastor. He continued with them 
till March, 1837; when he was dismissed, and took the pastoral care of the church in 
Bingham. The church in Madison is now destitute of a pastor, but supplied a portion of 
the time, by their former pastor; it is a feeble establishment, containing 25 members, 
(See Bingham.) 
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Mercer. This town was incorporated in 1804, and the church organized in 1829. 
Their present and only pastor, Rev. Oren Sikes, formerly minister at Union, was installed 
January 30, 1833. The church now contains 71 members. 


New PortTLAnp was incorporated in 1808. The church was organized in 1827, 
Rev. Philip Bunnel was ordained their pastor, June 4, 1828, and continued about five 
years. ‘Their present pastor, Rev. John Perham, was ordained Jan. 2, 1839. Mr. 
Perham supplies this church one third of the time, having also the pastoral care of the 
church at Industry. The church here is small, containing 29 members. (See Industry.) 


NorripGewock. This town, which is pleasantly situated on both sides of the Ken- 
nebec, was incorporated in 1788; and when the County of Somerset was established, it 
was made the shire town. ‘* The church was organized, Sept. 22, 1797, and remained 17 
years without a pastor. The original members were 24 in number, only three of whom 
remain in the church. It now contains 98. Their present pastor was ordained 
Aug. 4, 1814. Since he first ministered to this church, 120 have been added to it, and 
it has enjoyed several interesting revivals.”—MS, Letter of Rev. Josiah Peet, present 
pastor of the church in Vorridgewock. 


Sr. ALBANs. The church in this town was organized in 1814. It remained without 
a pastor, till June 12, 1833. On that day, Rev. Nathan Douglass, their present minister, 
who had before been settled at Alfred, was installed over them. He preaches at St. 
Albans one half of the time, and the balance in the vicinity. The church numbers 44 
members, 


Soton. A church was formed here in 1814; and January 14, 1824, Rev. George W. 
Fargo was ordained to the pastoral care of it. Mr. Fargo was dismissed in 1837, and 
installed over the church in Phillips, where he remained one year. At the present time, 
he supplies the church in Solon one half of the time, and the other half, he is oaa 
mnission to Aroostook County. ‘This church contains 45 members. 


PENOBSCOT COUNTY. 


Penosscor County was established in 1816, and contains ten towns where there 
has been a settled ministry. 


Banoor. ‘“ The first settlements withia the limits of what is now the city of Bangor, 
Were made in the spring of 1770. In 1772 there were twelve families in the place. In 
March, 1787, a vote was passed by the inhabitants of the plantation (which was then 
called Kenduskeag, and extended from Hampden to Stillwater, on both sides of the river) 
to build a meeting-house 40 feet by 36. The transactions of this meeting are the earliest 
plantation records extant. Williamson’s History informs us that * Rev. Seth Noble 
(from Nova Scotia) had then resided with his family in the place about a year, when he 
entered into a written agreement, with those who signed it, to preach ta the people on 
each side of the river Penobscot alternately, so long as they would pay him $400 by the 
year. During his ministry, there was an associated church constituted of members on 
both sides of the river. He was installed by Rev. Daniel Little, under an oak.’ Through 
his agency, the town at its incorporation was called Bangor, from the old church tune of 
that name, of which he was passionately fond. No records of this church can now be 
found, and it has even been doubted whether any was formed during his ministry. He 
continued here eleven or twelve years. 

** Bangor was incorporated as a town in 1791. In September, 1800, the ‘ Old Orrington 
church’ was organized, consisting of members living in the towns of Hampden, Orrington 
and Bangor; and Rev. James Boyd was ordained over it. In November, 1801, he was 
dismissed for immoral conduct. From this time till 1811, there was no settled minister in 
the town. November 27, IS11, the First Congregational church in Bangor was organized, 
consisting of four male members, three of whom were from the old ¢ Orrington church,’ 
and one from the church in Amherst, Ms. Rev. Harvey Loomis was ordained their pas- 
tor the same day, and discharged the duties of the ministry among his people with remark- 
able success till the first Sabbath in January, 1825. On the morning of that day he went 
into his pulpit apparently in his usual health, intending to preach from the text, ‘ This 
year shalt thou die ;’ but before he commenced the services of the day, his head suddenly 
dropped upon his breast, and he was carried from the house a corpse. He is said to have 
been a man of fine personal appearance, affable deportment, quick perception, and ready 
wit. His sermons were short, pithy, pointed, aimed at the conscience, and delivered in 

a very interesting and impressive manner. 147 persons were received into the church 
during his ministry. He was ordained in the second loft of an old wooden store, which 
occupied the site of the large brick store now owned by James Crosby, Esq. at ‘ the 
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city point.’ In 1812, the old court house, now the city hall, was erected—and was 
occupied by Mr. Loomis and his congregation as a place of worship till 1822—when their 
meeting-house, the first erected in this town was completed. (For the house which the 
plantation of Kenduskeag voted to build in 1787, was on the other side of the river, in 
what is now the town of Brewer.) August 31, 1825, the present pastor, Rev. Swann 
Lyman Pomroy, was ordained over the same church. The ordination sermon was 
preached by Rev. Edward Payson, D. D., of Portland, from the text, * For they are 
equal unto the angels,’ Luke xx. 36; and may be found in a volume of his sermons pub- 
lished since his death. In April, 1830, their house of worship was burned by an enemy ; 
and was rebuilt of brick, and of enlarged dimensions, in 1831, and is still their place of 
worship. In 1833, the place being ‘ too strait’ for them, it was determined, with great 
unanimity, to erect another meeting-house and form another church. About 70 members 
of the First Church were accordingly organized into a new church—and took the name of 
the ‘ Hammond Street Church.’ The following season, their house of worship was 
completed, and the Rev. John Maltby, formerly of Sutton, Ms. was installed as their 
pastor. The First Church in Bangor, since its organization in 1811, has on the whole been 
remarkably blessed of God. Three or four seasons of the special outpouring of God’s 
Spirit were enjoyed by it during the lifetime of its first pastor. Since the settlement 
of its present pastor in 1825, it has received 462 persons to its communion. Seasons of 
revival were enjoyed in 1826, 1828, 1831, 1834, 1836, 1840. The average of male 
members has always been about one third of the whole number. Present number of 
members in the First Church, 382; in the Hammond Street Church, 230. Since 1828, 
houses of public worship have been erected by the Baptists, Methodists, Unitarians, 
Episcopalians, and Catholics. In 1800, Bangor contained 277 inhabitants; in 1810, 850 ; 
in 1820, 1,221; in 1830, 2,868; it became a city in 1834; and now (1840) it probably has 
a population of about 10,000.”—.MS. Letter of a Citizen of Bangor. 


Brewer. “Itisto be regretted that there are no records of the church of Brewer, 
earlier than 1812, especially since this was the first Congregational church organized in 
the County of Penobscot, and was a parent stock from which several churches have 
sprung. From living testiinony, I gather this fact.—In the year 1800 a small church was 
organized in Brewer, (then called Orrington,) embracing members from several of the 
neighboring towns. The same council which formed the church, ordained a Mr. Boyd 
pastor. Justa year from that time he was dismissed. Between this and 1812, members 
of this church residing in Bangor, Hampden, and Orono, were organized into churches. 
January 13, 1813, Rev. Thomas Williams was ordained pastor of the church in Brewer. 
It then numbered 37. During his faithful ministry the church was strengthened and 
built up in the faith. He was dismissed Aug. 7, 1822. This church was without a pastor 
until 1831. During this time they had preaching generally from the Theological Semi- 
nary, Bangor. In 1828 the church enjoyed a precious revival, and became so enlarged it 
was thought expedient to divide the church, and the local situation of the town rendered 
this division important. Accordingly it was effected, Nov. 11,1828. In 1831, Rev. Wales 
Lewis was installed pastor of the First Church (or West Brewer Church) and was dis- 
missed Sept. 1, 1838. Since that time they have been destitute of a pastor. This church 
now numbers 100. The Second, or East Brewer Church, was organized Nov. 11, 1828, 
having 67 members. Nov. 3, 1831, Rev. Charles R. Fisk was installed pastor, and was 
dismissed Sept. 24, 1833. Soon after this they were favored with a revival. Several 
were added to the church. Rev. Alphonso L. Whitman was ordained pastor Sept. 17, 1834, 
and faithfully prosecuted his ministerial labors until his dismission, which took place Nov. 
1838. The present pastor, Rev. Joseph R. Munsel, was installed Oct. 7, 1840. Whole 
number of the church 93.”—AS. Letter of Rev. Joseph R. Munsel, present pastor of the 
Second Church, Brewer. 


Burtineton. Rev. Joseph R. Munsel was ordained over the church in this place 
Oct. 26, 1831, and dismissed June 12,1839. They have never had any other pastor, and 
are now destitute. 


Dixmont. A church was organized in this place, Nov. 1807. It has never had but 
one pastor, Rev. John N. Whipple ordained Oct. 14, 1836, and dismissed March, 1837. 


Exeter. Rev. John A. Vinton was ordained over the church in this place July 1, 
1835, and dismissed after one year. It is now destitute of a pastor. 


GARLAND. The church in this place was organized March, 1810. It has had but one 
pastor, the Rev. I. E. Wilkins, ordained Oct. 12, 1825, and dismissed 1829. It is now 
destitute and has 40 members. 


Hamppen. A church was here organized March, 1816. It has had three pastors ; 
VOL. XIV. 36 
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Rev. Stephen A. Loper, ordained Jan. 3, 1837; Rev. Silas Baker, installed Dec. 3, 
1834; and the present pastor, Rev. Benjamin Tappan, Jr., ordained Aug. 8, 1838. The 
church is now flourishing, and contains 95 members. 


Levant. The church in this place has never had but one pastor, the Rev. Robert 
Page, who was installed July 15, 1835, and continues in that office. The church contains 
64 members. 


OxLp-Town. This town, which was the northern part of Orono, was incorporated 1840. 
Rev. Joseph C. Lovejoy was ordained over the church in this place Feb. 18, 1835; and 
dismissed June 11, 1839. The church is now destitute. 


Orono. The church in this place, though now destitute, has had three pastors. Rev. 
Josiah Fisher was ordained March 15, 1832, and disinissed 1835. Rev. Wooster Parker 
was ordained March 2, 1836, and dismissed 1838. Rev. William W. Thayer was ordained 
March 22, 1839, and dismissed 1840. The church is now destitute, and contains 54 
members. 


OrriNnGTon. The church here was organized June, 1834. Though now destitute, it 
has had two pastors. Rev. Cyril Pearl was installed Nov. 20, 1834, and dismnissed 1837. 
Rev. George H. Hulin was installed Oct. 11, 1837, and dismissed 1838. 


WALDO COUNTY. 
Watpo County was established in 1827. 


BeirastT. ‘ The township of Belfast, pleasantly situated at the head of Penobscot 
bay, was so called by request of an early settler, in remembrance ef his native town of 
that name in Ireland. This township was purchased of the proprietors of the Waldo 
patent, in 1765, by a company of 52 associates, at the low price of 25 cents by the acre. 
About the same time settlements were commenced. The town was incorporated 1773; 
and went on prosperously, until the war of the revolution; when, through terror of the 

sritish troops, garrisoned on the opposite side of the bay, at the place now called Castine, 

the inhabitants were dispersed. Most of them were from Londonderry, N. H. They did 
not return to Belfast till peace was restored. In the beginning of the year 1796, this 
town contained about 90 families, all settled near the sea shore, and most of them on the 
east side of Belfast river. At this time there were only 12 framed houses in the town, 
and only one of these more than a single story high. 

* On the 29th of Dec. 1796, * the First Congregational Church in Belfast’ was duly or- 
ganized, consisting of only six male members; all of whom had been members of Presby- 
terian churches. Their names were John Tuffts, Samuel Houston, John Brown, John 
Cochrane, John Alexander, and Samuel M’Keen. On the same day Mr. Ebenezer Price 
was ordained as their pastor. The articles of Faith and Covenant adopted by this church 
were thoroughly Orthodox, and so remain. The town voted to give Mr. Price for his 
settlement ‘a lot of land ;’ retaining to themselves one acre on which the first meeting- 
house stood, and another piece, suflicient for a burying ground. His salary was to be, 
yearly, $200; with an annual addition of $10 more, until it should amount to $300. Mr. 
Price labored faithfully, but amidst increasing difficulties, until, in the spring of 1802, the 
town, whose inhabitants had been rapidly increasing, refused to raise his salary. The 
contract with them was aecordingly given up; and, for want of support, he was obliged 
to ask a dismission. The council met Sept. 22, 1802, and complied with his request. In 
the midst of opposition from without, the church clung to their youthful pastor with 
strong affection; and after his dismission he labored, gratuitously, among them for several 
months, During his ministry of nearly six years, 29 members were added to the church. 
After leaving Belfast he was ordained pastor of the 2d Congregational church in Boscawen, 
N. H. where he labored with fidelity and success for more than 30 years. The church 
now remained without a pastor for three years, during which time eight were added to 
its number. In the summer of 1805, the Rev. Alfred Johnson, of Freeport, in this State, 
visited Belfast, and was invited by the church and people to become their pastor. In Sep- 
tember of that year a council met at Camden, 18 miles from Belfast, for the ordination of 
Mr. Cochran, and as Mr. Johnson yet held his pastoral charge at Freeport, it was 
mutually agreed by him and that church to submit the question of his dismission to the 
Camden council; who decided that it was his duty to leave Freeport, and dismissed him 

accordingly. By the church in Belfast this same council had been requested either to 
install Mr. Johnson as their pastor, or to call for another council to do so. They accord- 
ingly convoked a council, to meet at Belfast two weeks after; who, Sept. 25, 1805, installed 
Mr, Johnson pastor of this church and people. In this capacity he officiated a little over 
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eight years ; during which time 49 members were added tothe church. During the latter 
part of Mr. Johnson’s ministry, his people were greatly embarrassed and even distressed, 
by the embargo and a second war with Great Britain. The situation of the pastor 
became difficult, and dissatisfaction on the part of a portion of his hearers was manifest, 
when, according to a previous arrangement made with the church, and confirmed, as the 
records say, by Consociation, Mr. Johnson resigned his pastoral charge, and was con- 
sidered regularly dismissed without the action of any council, Oct. 2, 1813. Mr. 
Johnson studied theology with Rev. Mr. Murray, of Newburyport—and was ordained at 
Freeport 1789—dismissed Sept. 11, 1805—installed at Belfast Sept. 25, 1805, and resigned 
at the time above stated. After this he preached but little; and for many years immedi- 
ately previous to his decease, not at all. He died at Belfast, Jan. 12, 1837, aged 70; 
holding fast unto the end the doctrines of religion which he had publicly inculcated. 

« After Mr. Johnson’s resignation the church remained without a pastor for more than 
10 years; during which time, although favored with occasional missionary labors, only 14 
members were added. 

«In the year 1818 the people employed as a candidate the Rev. William Frothingham, 
who had been pastor of a church in Saugus, Ms. Altera season of probation he received 
a call from the church and society to become their pastor. At the time this call was 
given, he was supposed by the church to be orthodox, holding the same doctrines which 
they believed. But before the council assembled, a part of whom were from Massachusetts, 
the church became convinced that they had misjudged, and that their candidate was in sen- 
timent Unitarian. They accordingly ,when the council convened, objected to Mr. Froth- 
ingham’s installation. The society, on the other hand, were urgent that the council should 
proceed; and a majority of them resolved to do so. The church withdrew ; and the 
council, without regard to them, installed Mr. Frothingham as pastor of the society. A 
small church was, however, about that time gathered, which still remains under his pas- 
toral care. 

“The First Church, now excluded by the acts above stated and by their own convictions 
of duty, from the new and spacious house in which they had hoped to worship, were oblig- 
ed, few and feeble, to struggle hard against a mighty current of adverse influences. They 

joined their feeble means and built a small place of worship, called the Conference Room. 
There they earnestly sought another pastor, and on the 30th of June, 1824, Mr. Charles 
Soule was set over them in the Lord. Having labored in this hard field for about two 
years, Mr. Soule expressed to the church a conviction that his health was inadequate to 
the services ‘ required by the duties of his office, and requested them to join with him’ 
in calling a council for his dismission. He was accordingly dismissed, June 30, 1826. 
Mr. Soule is at this time (1841) pastor of a church in Norway. During his ministry at 
Belfast, the congregation increased, a season of refreshing from the presence of the Lord 
was enjoyed, and 31 members were added to the church. The church was again vacant, 
over a year; during which time four individuals were added. On the 26th of Sept. 1827, 
Mr. Nathaniel Wales, a native of Randolph, Ms., educated at the Seminary in Bangor, 
was ordained pastor. Mr. Wales had devoted several years to the business of a mechanic, 
and had a family while pursuing his theological course. In the ministry he labored with 
uncommon zeal and energy, being instant in season and out of season; until in the course 
of a few months his constitution failed, consumption became seated; and on the 20th of 
Jan. 1829, he ceased from his labors and sufferings, at the age of 35 years. During his 
short ministry of 14 months, 11 members were added to the church. He is still remem- 
bered with great affection. 

“The church was again a flock without a shepherd on earth, for nearly two years, during 
which time but four members were received. Mr. Ferris Fitch, a native of Pawlet, Vt., 
was ordained pastor, Oct. 2, 1830. Mr. Fitch being young and inexperienced, found the 
labors and trials of the situation too great for his strength ; and after a ministry of about 
1S months, asked to be released from his pastoral charge. During his ministry at Bel- 
fast, 23 members were added to the church. A beautiful and commodious house of wor- 
ship was also erected, and on the 14th of Feb. 1832, dedicated to the service of God, 
Mr. Fitch has subsequently been settled as pastor of a Presbyterian church in Rich- 
mond, Ohio. The necessity, whether real or supposed, of such frequent changes of pas- 
tors, has operated to the disadvantage of this church; and had it not been for liberal and 
long continued missionary aid, it could hardly have survived its adversities. 

“The church being again destitute, followed an example at that time somewhat 
prevalent, and extended a call to the pastor of another church, with whom in this 
case none of them had any personal acquaintance,—the Rev. Silas M’Keen of Brad- 
ford, Vt. The issue of the correspondence thus commenced was, that he visited them in 
the autumn of 1832, and on the 28th of Feb. 1833, was instatled their pastor. He 
Studied theology with the Rev. Stephen Fuller, of Vershire, Vt. He entered the minis- 
try at the age of 23, and was for 17 years pastor of the church in Bradford. Since his 
installation at Belfast, the church has been blest with three brief seasons of revival, and 
135 members have been added. The whole number at present (September 1540) is 177. 
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The whole number who have ever belonged to the church is 310; of whom 119 were 
males, and 191 females. The church has relinquished its claim to missionary aid, is 
now assisting in sending the gospel to the destitute, 

“ Belfast, the shire town of Waldo County, now contains over 4,000 inhabitants. The 
public buildings in the village, are a court house, jail, academy, and five meeting- houses, 
viz. Congregationalist, Baptist, Methodist, Unitarian, and Universalist. The cause of 
evangelical religion, both in Belfast and the vicinity, has been for years steadily, though 
slowly advancing ; and will, doubtiess, through the goodness and power of the King in 
Zion, ultimately prevail over all which has hitherto resisted, or may hereafter resist its 
progress. But few churches have been obliged to contend with greater difficulties than 
this, or have greater occasion to say ‘ Hitherto hath the Lord helped us.’”—MS. Letter 
of Rev. Silas M Keen, present minister of Belfast.” 


CaMDEN. This church was organized September, 1805. Rev. Thomas Cochran 
was ordained pastor September, 1805, and dismissed 1815. Rev. Darwin Adams was or- 
dained July 11, 1825, and dismissed 1834. Rev. Nathaniel Chapman, the present pastor, 
was installed May 14, 1835. The church is now flourishing, and contains 135 members. 


FrRaNKForT. The church in this place has had two pastors, but is now destitute. 
Rev. Jubilee Wellman was ordained Oct. 6, 1824, and dismissed 1829. Rev. Samuel S. 
Tappan was ordained Nov. 1835, and dismissed 1840. 


JACKSON AND Brooks. The church was organized in these two towns in 1813. 
Their first pastor, Rev. Henry White, was ordained Oct. 19, 1825, and dismissed 1828, 
Rev. Abel G. Duncan, May 13, 1829, and dismissed 1834. Their present pastor, 
Rev. Luther Wiswall, was ordained July 12, 1837. The church has lately received a 
refreshing from the presence of the Lord; and now contains 87 members. 


Prospect. ‘The first settlement at Prospect was made in the Spring of 1759, 
during what is called the ‘Old French war.’ It consisted of a military establishment, 
a fort and garrison. There were no white inkabitants on the Penobscot shores till this 
fort was built. The Indians used to make predatory incursions from the river by water 
far to the westward. The Colonial Government, determining to put a stop to them, or- 
dered the erection of a fort on a point, (ever since called Fort Point,) which makes from 
the eastern side of the town, so as to command the waters of the Penobscot. It was 
called Fort Pownal, in honor of Gov. Pownal, of Massachusetts. 

** Soon after the building of this fort, several mechanics came into the place; but the 
progress of the settlement was slow; for in 1784, twenty-five years after the establish- 
ment on Fort Point, the town contained but twenty-one families, and probably not far 
from 100 inhabitants. In 1789, the town of Franktort was incorporated, including the 
present town of that name, all of Prospect, and a large part of Hampden. In 1794, 
this town was separated from Frankfort, and was invested with corporate rights and 
privileges, and received its name from the beautiful prospect which its shores present of 
the waters and islands of Penobscot bay. It lies contiguous to Belfast on the east, and 
is washed by the waters of Penobscot bay and river on its southern and eastern bounda- 
ries, as far as to Frankfort, having nearly 70 miles of tide waters. The population in 
1810 was 1,300; in 1820, 1,771; in 1830, 2,381. The population of 1840 is probably 
about 3,500. The first item in the religious history of the town, stands connected with 
the military establishment on Fort Point. ‘In 1768 the Governor told the House that 
a chaplain ought to be under constant pay at Fort Point, who might preach to the settlers 
in the audience of the Indians. The General Court provided for the support of a chap- 
Jain, at the expense of £4 by the month.’ One of the chaplains, if not the only one, 
who officiated, was Dr. Crawtord, who was also physician for the Governor. Although 
he died in this town, little is known of his character as a man or a preacher. ‘ Before 
the war of the Revolution, Thomas Goldthwait and Francis Bernard, son of the Governor, 
took from the Waldo proprietors, a grant of 27 acres near the southerly part of the town, 
in consideration of which they engaged to settle 30 families and an Episcopal minister, 
and to build achurch. They did build a small brick chapel, and attempt a settlement, 
but being tories, they in the war left their country, and forfeited their property.’ 

“In 1794, the year the town was incorporated, it raised £5 ‘to hire a minister to 
preach.” From year to year small sums were raised for the same purpose. In this way 
the people occasionally supplied themselves with preaching for a few weeks at a time. 
In 1797, there was some religious attention in the back part of the town. Several per- 

sons obtained a hope, and afterwards united with the First Church in Belfast, then under 
the care of Rev. Ebenezer Price. In 1813,the Rev. Christopher J. Lawter commenced 
his labors in this place, and Oct. 4, 1815, the first Congregational church was organized, 
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* Since the above letter was written, Rev. Mr. M’Keen has been dismissed. 
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and Mr. Lawter ordained as its pastor. It consisted of 16 members, only two of whom 
were males. Mr. Lawter continued his labors till Nov. 15, 1824, when he was dismissed 
by a mutual council. During the ministry of Mr. Lawter, the doctrines of grace were 
faithfully preached, and the church gradually enlarged, and a meeting-house was built. 
The church consisted of 40 members at the time of his dismission. 

« The present pastor, Rev, Stephen Thurston, having completed his studies at the Bangor 
Seminary in August, 1825, came to this place and commenced his stated labors, the first 
of the following month, and was ordained as pastor of the church, Aug. 9, 1826. Soon 
the Lord poured out his Spirit, and wrought a great work. In the winter of 1825-6 
the work of grace was powerlul and extensive. It was prolonged nearly a year and a 
half before it entirely ceased. As the fruits of the work, about 110 were added to the 
church in the space of two years. At three several times the Lord has revived his 
work in connexion with protracted meetings. Not far from 70 were added as the fruits 
of these excitements. During the last winter this church was visited again most merci- 
fully and abundantly. The Divine Spirit wrought with great power, and many were 
brought into the kingdom; 92 have already been added to the church, and others are 
hoping in the mercy of God. During the ministry of the present pastor, the church has 
enjoyed five seasons of special revival, which have brought into it no less than 270 
members. Some others have joined at other times. The whole number who have ever 
belonged to it is 336; the present number is 256, of whom 100 are males. A new and 
beautiful house of worship has been built within afew years at the village, and the 
affairs of the church are at present in a prosperous condition. 

* A second Congregational church was organized in Prospect, Oct. 16, 1839, consisting 
of 19 members, 18 of whom were dismissed from the first church for this purpose. 
Rev. James P. Stone from the Bangor Seminary was ordained its pastor on the day of 
its organization. This church was also revived and enlarged during the last winter. 
Its present number is 48. They are happily united in their minister, and in their efforts 
to sustain the cause of religion. They have built a house of worship, which does honor 
to their taste and enterprise. It was dedicated to the service of Almighty God, Sept. 23, 
1840.” — MS. Letter of Rev. Stephen Thurston, present pastor of the First Church in 
Prospect. 


Swanvitte. The church in this place was organized June 1, 1826. It never had 
but one pastor, Rev. George Brown, who was installed Sept. 27, 1837, and dismissed 
18-40. 


Unity. The church in this place was organized December, 1804. Though they 
have had occasional preaching many years, they have never had but one pastor; the 
Rev. Daniel Lovejoy, who was installed June 6, 1829, and continued with them till his 
death, Oct. 11, 1833. He had at the same time the pastoral charge of three other 
churches, (Albion, Washington, and Windsor,) preaching to each one fourth of the time. 
(See Albion, Washington, and Windsor.) 


FRANKLIN COUNTY. 


FRANKLIN County was established in 1838, and embraces ten towns where there 
has been a settled Congregational ministry. 


CuESTERVILLE, formerly Chester plantation, was incorporated in 1802. A church 
was embodied here in 1796. Rev. Jotham Sewall, their first minister, was installed 
Aug. 9, 1820. He continued pastor about 16 years. He was succeeded by his son, 
Rev. Daniel Sewall, who was ordained March 15, 1837, and dismissed in 1840. The 
church contains 47 members. 


FARMINGTON. ‘This town began to be settled about 50 years ago, and Stephen 
Titcomb, Esq. one of the few original proprietors and first settlers, is still living here at 
the advanced age of 89. It is not far from 9 miles long, and 8 miles wide. Its present 
population is upwards of 2,600. It has three villages—one at the Falls, so called, where 
is a meeting-house, several mills, and a number of stores. Another in the Centre, which 
is quite growing and prosperous at present. Here are three meeting-houses, a court 
house, an academy, more than a dozen stores, and several other buildings. The upper 
village is two miles from the Centre, where there are mills, stores, and other buildings, 
and a brick meeting-house in the vicinity. There are seven religious denominations or 
societies in the place, viz. Calvinistic Baptists, who have a meeting-house and a settled 
minister ; Freewill Baptists, who have a meeting-house, and preaching half the time ; 
Methodist Episcopal, assembly numerous and scattered over the town. Unitarians few, 
no minister at present, but a hall used for occasional worship ; Universalists, who own 
part in a house of worship, and have occasional preaching. The Christ-ians, or Christian 
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band also, though comparatively few, are yet an organized religious body, and now have 
stated preaching, Elder Daniel Rogers trom New Hampshire being their present supply. 
These, with ours, are regularly organized. Besides these, there are scattered individuals 
of the Mormon, Swedenborgian, Deistical, and other persuasions. The old meeting-house, 
so called, is in the Centre village, and which was formerly owned and occupied by these 
several denominations alternately, is now altered and converted to different uses, the 
upper part constituting the court house for this county (this being the shire town), and 
the lower part being leased for town meetings. 

“ This church was organized in the month of October, 1814. Previously to this time, 
those Congregational professors of religion, who resided in town, were connected with 
the Congregational church in Chesterville. These with others who then united with 
them were only 12 in number, Hence, for a number of years they depended on the aid 
which was generously afforded them by the Massachusetts and Maine Missionary So- 
cieties. And the names of some of those beloved servants of God who were thus sent 
to them, are even now held in grateful remembrance by the older members of the 
church. Among these, perhaps, it would be well to record the names of Rev. Mr. Burr, 
of Massachusetts, and Rev. Jotham Sewall, of Chesterville, also his brother Rev. Samuel 
Sewall, now we trust in the world of everlasting glory. Under the labors of these and 
others, the interests of divine truth were greatly promoted, and some added to the church. 
The Rev. Jotham Sewall, indeed, was once invited to become their pastor, but the town 
not agreeing to relinquish the lands granted by the Massachusetts Legislature, in 1770, 
to the first settled minister, the project was abandoned. After this, several Missionaries 
labored here, to three of whom, either calls for settlement were extended, or movements 
for that purpose commenced. But for various reasons, they did not see cause to com- 
ply with these requests. 

«“« My immediate predecessor in !abors among this people, was the Rev. Fifield Holt, of 
Bloomfield in this State, whose praise is in all the churches where he labored as a Mis- 
sionary, for which some here are pre-eminently grateful. I was ordained over this 
church March 9, 1826. The church then consisted of 40 members. Since that time 
there have been added chiefly by profession, 106 members. But by reason of deaths, 
and removals to other churches, the present number is 105. The largest additions to 
the church were made in the years 1828 and ’34. These were seasons of refreshing 
from the presence of the Lord, in which not far from 80 were joined to the church. 
We are now united, harmonious, and externally prosperous as a people, though greatly 
needing another display of the sovereign goodness, and almighty power of God. Two 
members of this church are now licensed preachers of the gospel, and several others 
have received a public education.”—.WUS. Letter of Rev. Isaac Rogers, present pastor 
of the Church in Farmington. 


Inpustry. The church here was organized in 1802. Their first"pastor, Rev. Alden 
Boynton, was ordained Oct. 17, 1852, and continued about six years. Their present 
pastor, Rev. John Perham, was ordained Jan. 2, 1839. Mr. Perham preaches one third 
of the time to the church in New Portland, which he also has the pastoral care of. 
The church in Industry contains 102 members. 


New Suaron. A Congregational church was organized here, Feb. 9, 1801. It has 
had four pastors as seen in the table; Rev. Hezekiah Hall; Rev. Joseph Underwood, 
twice settled; Rev. John A. Vinton, and the present pastor, Rev. Josiah T. Hawes, in- 
stalled Nov. 4, 1840. The church is now flourishing, and contains 83 members. 


New-Vineyarp. A church was formed in this town Sept. 3, 1828, and Rev. David 


Turner ordained its pastor at the same time. He continues in this office still. The 
church is small, containing 20 members. 


Puiiurips. A church was organized here 1817, and Rev. George W. Fargo was in- 
stalled Feb. 15, 1837. He continued with them one year. They are now destitute of a 
pastor, and have only occasional! preaching. 


Srrone. Acchurch was organized here March, 1810. Rev. Jacob Hardy was or- 
dained pastor July, 1827. He remained with them till his death, March, 1833. He was 
succeeded by Rev. William May, who was installed Sept. 4, 1833. He is the present 
pastor. The church is now flourishing, and contains 115 members, 


Temrre. A church was organized here 1806. It has had two pastors, Rev. David 
Smith, ordained Feb. 21, 1810, and Rev. Simeon Hackett, ordained July 7, 1830. 
Mr. Hackett is still pastor of the church, which contains 87 members. 


We.tp. A church was organized here 1809. It has had three successive pastors. 
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Rev. David Starrett was ordained pastor Sept. 26, 1821. Rev. Hermon Stinson was or- 
dained Oct. 14, 1829. Rev. Ephraim Fobes, the present pastor, was ordained July 19, 
1837. The church contains 61 members. 


Witton. A church was organized here Feb. 1818. Rev. Samuel Talbot was or- 
dained its pastor July 1, 1832. Mr. Talbot still continues in that office. The church 
numbers 46. 


PISCATAQUIS COUNTY. 


PiscaTaquis County was established in 1838. It embraced the north-eastern 
part of Somerset County, and the north-western part of Penobscot County, bordering upon 
the Canada line. There are only seven towns, as may be seen in the preceding table, 
in which a Congregational ministry has been settled, and those all of recent date. A 
great portion of it is as yet uninhabited. 


AsspoT. Achurch was formed here Feb. 2, 1841, and Rev. Charles Duren was or- 
dained pastor, the day following. (See Sangerville.) 


BLANCHARD was incorporated as a town in 1831. The Congregational church was 
organized in March, 1833; and Rev. Samuel S. Drake was ordained its pastor, Oct. 15, 
1834. He continued about four years. They have had no other pastor; though they 
sustain the ordinances of religion a portion of the time. ‘The church is small, contain- 
ing 32 members. 


BROWNVILLE. This town was incorporated in 1824. The Congregational church 
was organized in August, 1819. Rev. Nathan W. Sheldon was ordained pastor the fol- 
lowing year; and was dismissed in March, 1833. He was succeeded by Rev. Henry 
Richardson, formerly minister in Sidney, who was installed in May, 1834, and dismissed 
Jan. 1838. Rev. William S. Sewall was ordained Sept. 25, 1839, and is their present 
pastor. The church consists of 63 members. Mr. Sewall spends one half of his time 
with this people, and the other half with destitute churches in the vicinity. 


FoxcrorFt, so named from Hon. Joseph E. Foxcroft, of New Gloucester, a proprietor, 
was incorporated Feb. 29, 1812. The church was organized about the time of the set- 
tlement of the first minister. January 1, 1523, Rev. Thomas Williams, previously minister 
at Brewer, and since settled in Poland, was installed pastor. Mr. Williams was dis- 
missed in 1835. Rev. Elias Wells, the present pastor, was ordained Nov. 8, 1837. The 
church contains 83 members. 


Monson was incorporated in 1822. A few persons, professors of religion, came here 
from a town of the same name in Massachusetts, and felled the first tree in May, 1820. 
In August of the following year, they were organized into a church. Rev. Lot Rider 
was ordained their pastor, in March, 1825, and died Sept. 24, of the same’year. He was 
succeeded by Rev. Anson Hubbard, who was ordained Jan. 16. 1828, and dismissed in 
August, 1834. Rev. John Baker was ordained pastor, Sept. 16, 1835, and continued with 
them about three years. Since that time, they have had no settled minister. The 
church contains 57 members. 


SANGERVILLE. A church was organized here in 1828, and Rev. Henry Sewall has 
supplied here most of the time since. But they have never had a pastor till Rev. Charles 
Duren was ordained over them, Feb. 3, 1841. Mr. Duren preaches half of the time in 
Sangerville ; one fourth of the time in Guilford, where a part of the Sangerville church 
reside ; and one fourth of the time in Abbot, where a new church has been organized, 
which he also has the pastoral charge of. (See Abbot.) 


WILLIAMSBURG was incorporated in 1820. A Congregational church was organized, 
and Rev. Joseph Underwood, who was previously settled at New Sharon, was installed 
its pastor, in August, 1833. Mr. Underwood continued with them between one and two 
years, and then was dismissed, and re-settled in New Sharon. The church is nearly 
extinct. 


AROOSTOOK COUNTY. 


Aroostook County, which embraces a portion of the disputed territory, was 
organized the beginning of the year 1840. There has been settled within its limits 
no Congregational ministry, except at Houlton. Three Congregational churches have 
been organized; one at Houlton, the shire town of the county, situated on the 
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eastern border line of the State; one at the plantation of Monticello, 12 miles above, 
also on the border line ; and one in the interior, at No. 4, Fish’s Mills, Aroostook Road, 
now Patten. The church at Houlton was organized Jan. 24, 1833, and had generally 
been supplied with the ordinances of religion, before the ordination of their pastor, Rey. 
Samuel P. Abbot. This was July 15, 1841. For the first few years, worship was sustained 
jointly, and in pretty equal proportions, by the Missionary Society, the citizens, and the 
United States’ troops stationed at this post. For the last two years, there has been a 
Chaplain at the barracks, who has preached on the Sabbath at the Congregational meet- 
ing-house, the military and the society worshipping together. The church at Monticello 
was organized Jan. 25, 1833, and has had only occasional preaching by missionaries, ex- 
cept as supplied by other denominations. The church at No. 4, or Patten, was organized 
in February last, and has Rev. James Gooch, as a stated supply ; sustained in part by 
the contributions of the people, and in part by the Missionary Society. 

The greater portion of the county is yet an unbroken forest. Enough, however, has 
been cultivated, to evince the fertility of the soil, and to show that it rewards the hus- 
bandman richly for his toils. It is well wooded, and well watered ; and while the land 
invites to immigration those of agricultural pursuits, its lumber, also, will be a source of 
wealth for years tocome. Of the few towns already incorporated, Madawaska has the 
greatest population, containing between two and three thousand. The disputed territory 
has been sometimes styled “a little strip of land, which the people of Maine have 
been contending with the Queen about.” But when it is known to be larger in extent 
than the State of Massachusetts, it will not be thought to be of such trifling moment. 


In the State, there are various religious denominations; Baptists, Congregationalists, 
Methodists, Episcopalians, Unitarians, Friends, Catholics, Universalists, Freewill Bap- 
tists, Christian Band, Swedenborgians, Shakers, &c. &c. The first three of these, (not 
differing greatly in number of ministers, churches, and church members,) are supposed 
to embrace about three fourths of the State ; and all the remaining denominations, the 
other fourth. This last fourth, however, is probably greater than either of the others. 
There are 209 Congregational churches; 107 pastors; about 40 stated supplies; and 
about 50 others who are preachers, some few of whom are officers in the College at 
Brunswick, and in the Theological Seminary at Bangor, but much the greater portion 
missionaries in the feeble churches and waste places. The number of church members 
is a little more than 17,000, Three of the churches, which were originally Congrega- 
tional, have become Unitarian ; the First Church in Kennebunk, York County ; the First 
Church in Portland, Cumberland County; and the First Church in Castine, Hancock 
County. One or more Congregational churches, however, have since been organized in 
each of those places. Some of the churches, in their first organization, assumed the 
Presbyterian form of government; as those in Georgetown, New Castle, Brunswick, 
Boothbay, Bristol, Topsham, Warren, Gray, Scarborough, Windham, Turner and Ca- 
naan. But as all these soon changed their form of government to Congregational, some 
of them before the settlement of the ministry, and most of the others at the close of the 
Jabors of their first pastor, and as there is now no Presbyterian minister or church in 
the State; it was not thought necessary to advert to this circumstance, in the notices of 
the respective churches. A little more than four fifths of all the Congregational churches 
have been aided, at some time, in the support of the gospel, by the Maine Missionary 
Society ; and about one half are aided from the same source, at the present date. 

Maine, from the extent and fertility of its territory and rapidly increasing population, 
must, in due time, assume some weight in the Union. Having almost 300 miles of sea- 
coast, and many navigable rivers to accommodate the interior, will secure to her emi- 
nence in agricultural and commercial interests. At the time of the separation from 
Massachusetts, and the erection of the District of Maine into a State, March 15, 1820, 
the Bank capital was $1,770,000; Shipping, 140,373 tons; and the population, 298,335. 
These have greatly increased since that period. The population in 1830, was 399,462 ; 
in 1837, it was 473,245 ; and in 1540, the census gives 501,796. 


HALLowett, AuGust, 1841. 
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SKETCHES OF THE GOVERNORS AND CHIEF MAGISTRATES OF 
NEW ENGLAND, 


FROM 1620 TO 1820. 
[By Jacos B. Moors, Esq., Member of the New Hampshire and New York Historical Societies. } 
Continued from p. 162. 


WILLIAM BRENTON. 


[Governor of Rhode Island, in 1660, 1661, and from 1666 to 1669.] 


WrixurAMm Brenton was a native of Hammersmith, in Middlesex, England; came to 
this country in 1633, and was admitted a freeman at Boston, 14th May, 1634. He 
brought with him a considerable estate; and, although young at this period, he was, in 
1635, chosen one of the three deputies of Boston to the general assembly of the colony. 
He was re-elected to the same post during the five following years. As showing the 
fashion of the times, and the estimation in which Mr. Brenton was held by the citizens, 
the fact may be mentioned, that at a meeting of the people of Boston, 30th November, 
1635, he was placed upon a committee who were empowered “to set pryses upon all 
cattell, commodities, victualls, and labourers and workmens wages,” and an order was 
passed, ‘* that noe other pryses or rates should be given or taken.” In August, 1636, 
we find Mr. Brenton, among the principal citizens of Boston, Winthrop, Bellingham, 
Vane, Leverett, and others, contributing to a fund for * the maintenance of a free school- 
master,” which laid the foundations of that noble system of free schools, which has been 
the glory of New England. 

The banishment of Roger Williams was followed by the exile of the venerable John 
Clarke, and his little band of followers. Proceeding south, they were advised by Williams 
to settle at Aquetneck, (Rhode Island,) and he tendered his good offices with the great 
Narraghansett sachems to procure for them a deed of the island. On the 7th March, 
1638, Mr. Clarke and his associates, to the number of eighteen, formed their voluntary 
compact as a community of freemen, bound, not by chartered or conventional stipulations, 
but by moral and religious principles, on the basis of freedom in the worship of God. On 
the 24th March following, through the influence of Roger Williains and Sir Harry Vane, a 
deed of Aquetneck and other islands in the Narraghansett bay, was procured from the 
great sachems Canonicus and Miantonimo. Mr. Clarke and his friends immediately 
commenced their settlement at Pocassett, (Portsmouth,) and in the following year the 
foundations of the beautiful town of Newport were laid. 

Mr. Brenton, who had resided for a time at Taunton, although not one of the original 
founders of the new settlement, soon followed his friend Clarke to Rhode Island. The 
little community, adopting the patriarchal form of government, on the day of their 
voluntary association, chose a judge (William Coddington) * to do justice and judgment, 
and preserve the public peace ;” and he continued sole judge over the little community 
until 2d January, 1639, when three elders were called by the people to his assistance. 
One of these was William Brenton. He continued to discharge the duties of this station 
until 12th March, 1640, when the style of the government was changed, the first magis- 
trate having the title of governor, and the second, that of deputy governor. Mr. Brenton 
was chosen to this latter office during the several years following, until the first patent of 
Rhode Island was obtained, in 1644. In 1647, under powers derived from this patent, 
the general assembly of the province, as it was now called, adopted a code of laws, and 
established a new form of government for their administration. The civil power was 
vested ina HF resident and four assistants, who were to be chosen annually, and by a 
special commission they were also made judges of the court of trials. Mr. Brenton was 
repeatedly chosen one of the Assistants, and in 1660 and 1661, was elected President. 

In the body of laws now in operation in this flourishing little colony, the widest 
toleration and unrestricted freedom in all matters of conscience were distinctly proclaimed. 
It was “ordered by the general court, that all men may walk as their own consciences 
persuade them, every one in the name of his God. And let the Saints of the Most High 
walk together in this Colony, without molestation, in the name of Jehovah, their God, 
forever and ever.” 

In April, 1663, some difficulty as to the boundary between Connecticut and Rhode 
Island, having occurred between Winthrop and Clarke, the agents of the respective colonies, 
the matter was referred to the umpirage of Brenton and others, who adjusted the con- 
troversy. On the 8th July, 1663, Charles Il. granted the existing Charter of Rhode 
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Island; in which Benedict Arnold, was named as first governor, and William Brenton, 
as the first deputy governor, under the royal patent. Mr. Brenton was annually 
appointed to this office until 1666, when he was elected governor, and continued in that 
office under successive elections until 1669, when he retired from the public service 
altogether. 

Governor Brenton was a large land proprietor, and in addition to the tracts which he 
owned on Rhode Island and Narraghansett, he purchased Metapoiset neck (in Swansey, 
Ms.) of King Philip, with the further stipulation on the part of the sachem, “ that if ever 
the lands next adjacent unto this neck be sold, he [Brenton] should have the refusal on 
equal terms.” Sometime before 1658, the large and beautiful tract of land lying on 
Merrimack river in New Hampshire, known as the “‘ Brenton farm,” was granted by the 
general court of Massachusetts to Mr. Brenton ; but it is not known that he ever visited 
that portion of the country. Brenton’s Point, on the extremity of Rhode Island, and near 
the site occupied by the government fortifications, was so named from its former pro- 
prietor. Governor Brenton was also one of the seven original purchasers of Pettequams- 
cut, (South Kingston,) in Rhode Island. He lived to a very advanced age, and died at 
Newport, in 1674. His children were, 1. Jahleel, who died 8th November, 1732, leaving 
no children. He was collector and surveyor of the customs in New England, under 
William and Mary; the same who had the controversy with Sir William Phipps, in 1694, 
mentioned by Hutchinson, 2. William, who was one of the first settlers of Bristol, and 
is supposed to have died there. 3. Ebenezer, who settled at Swansey, had four children, 
and died in 1710, 4. Sarah, who married Joseph Elliott, of Guilford, Ct. 5. Mehitable, 
who married Joseph Brown, of Charlestown, Ms. 6. Abigail, who married Stephen 
Burton, of Bristol ; and 7. Elizabeth, who married John Pool, of Boston. 

Jahleel Brenton, son of William, and grandson of the governor, married first, Frances, 
eldest daughter of Governor Cranston. She died 2d February, 1740. His second wife 
was Mary, the widow of John Scott. She died in May, 1760. He had twenty-two 
children. His fourth son, Jahleel, born 22d October, 1729, entered the British navy in 
his youth, and having distinguished himself in service, rose to the rank of Admiral. He 
died in 1802. His son Jahleel, was also bred to the sea, rose to be an Admiral, and was 
knighted in 1810. Another son rose to the rank of captain in the British navy. It is 
believed that most of the family of Brenton, on the breaking out of the American Revo- 
Jution, adhered to the royal cause, in whose service so many of the name have been 
distinguished. 


JOHN BROOKS, 
[Governor of Massachusetts, from 1816 to 1823.] 


It has been the fortune of few public men to enjoy during their lives—and of still 
fewer, perhaps, to deserve—those substantial proofs of a wide-spread popular regard, 
which were exhibited towards Governor Brooks, of Massachusetts. His was a popu- 
larity, whose foundations were not built upon the sands of partisan strife, and which owed 
none of its growth and luxuriance to political combinations. A conspicuous actor in the 
great drama of the revolution, he came out of the contest with laurels ; and preserving a 
character unsullied, in the various civil stations to which he was afterwards advanced, 
and above all exhibiting to the world a patriotism which was large enough to embrace 
the good of all mankind, he was, during a long life, the favorite of the people of his 
native State. 

Joun Brooks was born at Medford, Massachusetts, in 1752. His father, Capt. Caleb 
Brooks, was a respectable farmer of that ancient town; and his great-grandfather, 
Ebenezer Brooks, was the son of Caleb Brooks, of Concord, who was admitted a freeman 
in 1654, removed to Medford in 1672, and died 29th July, 1696. The early years of 
John Brooks were spent upon his father’s farm, in the daily toil of a thrifty husbandman. 
He enjoyed no other opportunities of education, but those of the town schools, in which, 
however, he contrived to master sufficient of the Latin, toenable him to enter upon the 
study of the medical profession. At the age of fourteen, he was placed as an apprentice 
by indentures for seven years, under the tuition of Dr. Simon Tufts, of Medford, himself 
an accomplished scholar, distinguished in his profession, and a most faithful teacher. 
Brooks was as diligent and persevering a scholar as his master could desire, and a recip- 
rocal esteem grew up between them, which lasted during the life of the latter. The 
skill and attention of Dr. Tufts, and the indefatigable attention of his pupil, supplied the 
deficiencies arising from the want of a liberal education. Brooks made rapid progress in 
medical science, and began to treasure up the fruits, so valuable to the practitioner, of a 

judicious practical observation. Here, as the amiable traits of his character were more 
fully developed, he became not only an agreeable inmate of the family, but the favorite 
of all the youth of the neighborhood. He early began to manifest that talent for military 
discipline, which was displayed at a subsequent period of life. In the hours of relaxation 
from study, he amused himself and companions with the exercise and drill of the soldier. 
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The boys collected about him ; he formed them into companies, and trained and exercised 
them in all the duties of military discipline. Many a time and oft, was the lawn in front 
of the preceptor’s dwelling converted by these young warriors into a miniature training- 
field, on which were cisplayed * the pomp and circumstance of glorious war.” 

While engaged at this school, young Brooks became acquainted with Benjamin 
Thompson, afterwards Count Rumford, and a friendly correspondence was kept up 
between them until the death of the Count, in 1814. 

Having finished his studies, Dr. Brooks, in 1774, commenced the practice of his pro- 
fession, in the neighboring town of Reading. He had scarcely had time, however, to 
establish himself in business, before the symptoms of the approaching storm of the revo- 
lution were seen; and his was not the spirit to rest quiet, as the crisis approached. As 
the voice of resistance was heard echoing from village to village, the hearts of the gallant 
youth of the country responded to the summons ; and preparations for the field superseded 
all the minor concerns of life. A company of minute-men was raised in town, and 
Brooks was chosen its commander. He was indefatigable in drilling and disciplining 
them, having first gained the requisite knowledge by observing the exercises and drill of 
the British soldiery in Boston. It was but a brief period before his country called for his 
services. 

On the day preceding the battle of Lexington, the alarm was spread, of the hostile 
intentions of the British. They had taken the precaution to station sentinels along the 
road, from Boston to Concord, with a view of intercepting all communication with the 
country ; but the messengers despatched by Dr. Warren, eluded the vigilance of the 
enemy, and before the morning of the 19th April, the militia of the surrounding country 
was in arms. Brooks instantly marched with such of his company as were prepared, and 
ordered the rest to follow. They were delayed on the road by the orders of a superior 
officer; but Brooks, then about twenty-two years of age, and the brave young men of 
his company, pushed on towards Concord, and as they drew near to the town, they met 
the whole force of the British returning. He immediately ordered his corps to place 
themselves behind the barns and fences, and fire eontinually on the enemy. They did 
great execution, and contributed much to produce that panic with which the proud, but 
humbled British troops returned to their quarters in Boston. 

The calm courage and military skill displayed by young Brooks, on this occasion, 
remarkable in one who had never seen a battle, attracted the attention of those who had 
the direction of public affairs ; and he soon after received the commission of Major in the 
continental army. He now entered on the duties of a soldier with ardor, and devoted 
all the powers of his mind to the profession of arms and the cause of his country. 

When the American troops were preparing to fortify Bunker's Hill, Major Brooks 
volunteered his services, and was active during the whole night of the 16th June, in 
throwing up intrenchments, reconnoitering the ground, and watching the movements of 
the enemy. On the morning of the 17th, when it was perceived that the enemy were 
making preparations for an assault, he was despatched by Colonel Prescott as a confi- 
dential officer to inform General Ward, then at Cambridge, of the movements, and to 
press him to send on reinforcements. Nota horse could be procured for this service, 
and he went on foot. This duty prevented his being engaged in that glorious battle, 
which has immortalized the heroes who were engaged in it, and consecrated the ground 
to freedom and fame. 

The fine military deportment and gentlemanly manners of Major Brooks, had already 
secured to him the favor of his superiors, the respect and confidence of his equals. He 
had also made such acquisitions in military tacties, that he was consulted by superior 
officers on a system of discipline to be introduced into the army. He now applied him- 
self with renewed diligence to this important branch of duty, and soon acquired a high 
reputation as a disciplinarian. The corps he commanded were distinguished during the 
whole war, for the superiority of their discipline, evinced by their gallant conduct in 
battle, and by their regular movements in retreat. He was considered second only to the 
celebrated Baron Steuben, in his knowledge of tactics. After the Baron joined the army, 
and was appointed Inspector General, Major Brooks was associated with him in the 
arduous duty of introducing into the army, a uniform system of exercise and maneuvres. 

At the battle of White Plains, in October, 1776, the regiment to which he belonged 
was the last to quit the field, and it retired under his command with the steadiness of 
veteran soldiers, and received the acknowledgments of Washington for its gallant conduct. 
In the following year, Major Brooks was promoted to the rank of Lieutenant Colonel in 
the eighth Massachusetts regiment, the command of which devolved on him in conse- 
quence of the illness of the Colonel. 

On the 3d August, 1777, the British Colonel, St. Leger, with a force of 1,500 men, 
invested Fort Schuyler, then garrisoned by about 600 troops from New York and Massa- 
chusetts, under the command of Col. Gansevort. Col. Brooks was dispatched with a 
command under General Arnold to attack the besiegers. Advancing towards the enemy, 

he captured Major Butler, and found within the American lines one Cuyler, a proprietor 
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of a handsome estate in the vicinity, who, from having been much with the enemy, had 
been taken up as a spy. Colonel Brooks proposed that this man should be employed asa 
messenger to spread an alarm, in order to induce the enemy to retreat from before Fort 
Schuyler. Gen. Arnold soon alter arrived, and approving the scheme, it was arranged 
that Cuyler should be liberated, and his estate secured to him, on the condition that he 
would return to the British camp, and make such exaggerated reports of General Arnold’s 
force as to alarm and put the enemy to flight. The stratagem was successful. The 
Indians instantly determined to quit the ground, and make their escape; nor was it in the 
power of St. Leger and his officers, with all their arts of persuasion, to prevent it, 
Finding himself thus suddenly deserted by 700 or 800 of these important auxiliaries, St, 
Leger decamped in the greatest hurry and confusion, and returned to Montreal, leaving 
his tents, with a large portion of his artillery and stores, on the field. 

The great victory of Saratoga, and the capture of Burgoyne and his army, on the 7th 
October, 1777, may be attributed, in no small degree to the gallant conduct of Colonel 
Brooks and his regiment. When the impetuous Arnold, who had attempted to force the 
intrenchments of the enemy at Stillwater, and being wounded, having his horse shot 
under him, was borne from the field, and his men driven back—Col. Brooks, who was on 
the left of Arnold’s detachment, came up to the assault. With fearless intrepidity, he 
led on his regiment, turning the right of the enemy ; stormed their intrenchments, enter- 
ing them at the head of his men sword in hand, and put to rout the veteran German 
troops which defended them. Col. Brooks bravely maintaining the ground he had gained, 
the British troops immediately after fell back upon Saratoga, where the royal army 
surrendered to Gates. It was on the occasion of the brilliant action just mentioned, that 
Colonel Brooks wrote to a friend—‘** We have met the British and Hessians, and have 
beat them ; and, not content with this victory, we have assaulted their intrenchmenis, 
and carried them.” 

In the memorable battle of Monmouth, Col. Brooks was the acting Adjutant General, 
and on this as on all other occasions was distinguished for his coolness and bravery. 

Again, in that still more fearful crisis, in March, 1783, at Newburgh, where a conspir- 
acy of some of the officers, excited by the publication of inflammatory anonymous letters, 
had well nigh disgraced the American army, and ruined the hopes of the country, the 
patriotism and foresight of Colonel Brooks was manifested. On this occasion, the 
Commander-in-Chief, to whom this was the most trying period of his life, rode up to 
Brooks, with the view of ascertaining how the officers stood affected; and expressed the 
wish that he would keep his officers within their quarters, to prevent their attendance on 
the insurgent meeting. Brooks replied, * Sir, I have anticipated your wishes, and my 
orders are given.” Washington, with tears in his eyes, took him by the hand, and said, 
** Colonel Brooks, this is just what | expected of you.’’ He was one of the committee 
who afterwards brought forward the resolutions of the officers, expressing their abhorrence 
of this vile plot; and by a memorandum inserted in a volume of Washington’s letters to 
Governor Trumbull, in possession of the Massachusetts Historical Society, it appears that 
Colonel Brooks wrote the address presented by the officers to General Washington, on 
the 5th June, 1783. Washington did not forget these and other services of Col. Brooks; 
and afterwards, when, as President of the United States, he visited Massachusetts, in 
1789, he appeared solicitous to show him, that he cherished for him a strong personal 
regard. When leaving Boston for Salem, lest he might miss a future opportunity, he 
changed his route by way of General Brooks’s residence, in order that he might take leave 
of his friend and compatriot in arms. 

In 1791, General Brooks was appointed Marshal of the District of Massachusetts, which 
office he held until December, 1796, when he was appointed Inspector of the Customs. 
In April, 1792, he was appointed Brigadier General, and in 1800, a Major General in the 
army of the United States; but believing that the exigencies of the country were not of 
a character to require of him a second sacrifice of domestic comforts, he declined the 
appointments. 

From the army, at the close of the revolutionary struggle, Colonel Brooks had returned 
to private life, free from the vices incident to the camp, and rich in honors and the esteem 
of his countrymen: but without property, or the means of providing for his family, except 
by resuming his profession. His early friend and teacher, Dr. Tufts, who had become 
infirm and advanced in years, relinquished his practice into the hands of his favorite 
pupil. Dr. Brooks accordingly resumed the practice of physic under the most flattering 
auspices in his native town. His practice soon became extensive and lucrative. Asa 
physician, he ranked in the first class of practitioners. His mind was well furnished 
with scientific and practical knowledge. He was accurate in his investigations, and clear 

in his deductions. He was watchful and prudent, rather than bold. His manners were 
dignified and benign; and his kind offices were peculiarly acceptable, from the felicitous 
manner in which he performed them. 

Notwithstanding he was enjoying an extensive practice, we have seen that he still 
took a deep interest in pubiic affairs. He was called to various civil and military stations 
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in the State as well as the nation. For many years, he was Major General of the militia 
of Middlesex county, and made his division, in its spirit and discipline, a model for the 
militia of the State. During the insurrection of 1786, his division was very efficient in 
their protection of the courts of law, and support of government. At this period, General 
Brooks was a member of the Legislature, and gave a warm support to the energetic 
measures of Governor Bowdoin, in defence of the Commonwealth. He was also a 
member of the convention for the adoption of the Federal Constitution, and was one of its 
most zealous advocates. As delegate, representative, senator, and counsellor of state, 
offices which he held successively, General Brooks sustained the exalted character which 
he had acquired under the eye of Washington. During the crisis of the war of 1812, he 
was appointed Adjutant General of Massachusetts, and discharged the arduous duties of 
that office, with a prudence and discretion, amid the most trying circumstances, that won 
the respect and gratitude of the people. 

On the retirement of Governor Strong, in 1816, General Brooks was selected as the 
candidate to succeed him, and was chosen by an almost overwhelming suffrage. His 
very name acted asa talisman to disarm party spirit of its virulence, and thousands of 
citizens, who differed on other subjects, united in their support of General Brooks. For 
six years in succession, he was re-elected to that high and responsible office, presiding 
with great dignity and faithfulness, avd to the universal acceptance of the people, over 
the affairs of the Commonwealth. In 1823, he declined a re-election, and retired to 
private life —His death took place on the Ist March, 1825, when he was nearly 73 years 
ofage. In the latter years of his life, he connected himself with the church in Medford, 
under the pastoral charge of Dr. Osgood. In private life, he was greatly esteemed, and 
the people of his own town were wont to confide to him their differences and disputes ; 
and so judicious were his counsels, that it was remarked by an eminent lawyer of Medford, 
that he had no professional business, as Governor Brooks had the rare faculty of making 
people adjust their differences without going to law. 

Governor Brooks was a distinguished member, and President of the Massachusetts 
Medical Society ; a member of the Cincinnati, and of various learned and literary and 
benevolent associations. He bequeathed his valuable medical library to the society of 
which he was president. 

The wife of Governor Brooks died in early life. He had one daughter, Lucy, who 
married Rev. George Oakley Stewart, of Quebec, afterwards of Kingston, U. C. where 
she died in December, 1814. His sons were Alexander Scammel, and John, both of 
whom devoted themselves to the service of their country. The former is a colonel of 
artillery in the U. S. army, and inherits the paternal estate in Medford. The latter, 
beautiful and accomplished, was a lieutenant in the navy, and died in the hour of victory, 
heroically fighting for his country, on board Perry’s flag-ship, the Lawrence, Sept. 10, 
1813, in the battle of Lake Erie. 


HENRY BULL, 
[Governor of Rhode Island, in 1685, and 1689.] 


Henry Butt,a native of South Wales, was born in 1609, and removed to New 
England, among the early colonists, in 1636. He settled at Boston, where he was admitted 
a freeman in 1637. This was a period, when the Wheelwright controversy was at its 
height, and the little commonwealth of the Puritans was almost rent asunder by religious 
dissensions. Mr. Bull, with many of the settlers who had recently arrived, joined the 
party of those who were advocates of the most liberal tolerance in matters of religious 
faith. He became a constant attendant upon the ministrations of Wheelwright, and an 
admirer of the eloquent and enthusiastic Anne Hutchinson. When the general court of 
Massachusetts published its anathema against the heresies of Wheelwright, in 1637, 
Mr. Bull was one of those who subscribed the petition in his favor; and his name was 
consequently included in the famous order of the court for disarming fifty-eight of the 
citizens of Boston, on the charge of promoting sedition. Indignant at this act of intole- 
rance on the part of the Puritans, who had themselves fled from persecution in the father- 
land, Mr. Bull resolved to seek an asylum elsewhere, and joined the little company of 
Dr. John Clarke, who purchased Rhode Island of the Narraghansetts. He was one of 
the eighteen whose names appear in the voluntary compact of government subscribed by 
the purchasers of Aquetneck. Early ‘. the spring of 1638, Mr. Bull erected a dwelling- 
house at Pocassett, where he remained until April of the following year, when he entered 
into a written agreement with eight other citizens, “‘to propagate a plantation in the 
midst of the island, or elsewhere.” They formed their plantation at the southerly end of 
the island, and on the 16th May, 1639, it was nained Newport. Providence smiled upon 
the infant settlement, and it grew apace. 

Mr. Bull took an active part in all the early proceedings of the little colony, and 
although a man of unambitious spirit, during the forty years that succeeded, he sustained, 
at different times, various responsible offices. In 1672, he was chosen deputy governor. 
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In 1685, he was elected governor of the colony, much against his own inclination, which 
he had repeatedly declared to be for the quiet and repose of private lite. For these 
reasons, and on account of his advancing age, in the following year he declined a re- 
election, with the view of retiring from public employments altogether. 

Alter the deposition of Governor Andros, by the people of Massachusetts, the freemen 
of Rhode Island, assembling at Newport, on the first of May, 1689, determined to follow 
the example of the sister colony, and to resume their former charter and government, 
abrogated by Andros. They accordingly proceeded to the choice of their usual public 
officers ; and as the choice of the people was made known, one after another declined the 
honors of office, tew being found who were bold enough to accept their appointments, 
and encounter the hazards then supposed to be involved, together with the personal 
consequences which might result from a failure of the enterprise. Jt was a long time 
before the government could be organized. The hearts of the honest Quakers quailed at 
the thoughts of a revolution, which their proceedings in fact contemplated, and from 
which they perceived it was now too late to recede. The office of governor was tendered 
to one and another of the principal citizens, and declined. No one could be found, who 
had sufficient nerve to accept the post of danger and responsibility, until the name of the 
venerable Governor Bull, then four-score years of age, was mentioned. He was applied 
to, and at once accepted the station, serving until the next election, about six months, 
He was then again elected, but declined any further service. The danger, he remarked, 
which had deterred others from serving the colony had passed, and younger men could 
now be found who would be willing to accept the office. 

Governor Bull died at Newport, in 1693, at the age of 84. His remains were interred 
in the Coddington burial place, where a plain, unostentatious slab points out to the 
passing traveller the spot where repose the ashes of this bold and fearless patriot. His 
house, built of stone, was recently standing in Newport, and the patrimonial estate is 
still in possession of a lineal descendant of the governor. 

Governor Bull was twice married. His first wife, Elizabeth, died in 1665. His 
second was Anne, widow of Governor Easton; she died in 1707. He had four children, 
two sons and two daughters. His elder brother, Thomas Bull, was an officer in the 
Pequot war of 1637, and afterwards commanded the militia of Hartford and Saybrook, 
and became somewhat distinguished in the Connecticut colony for his successful resistance 
of the invasion of Sir Edmund Andros, governor of New York, in 1675.* 

Governor Bull was a member of the Society of Friends, or Quakers, as were most of 
the governors and other magistrates of Rhode Island, for nearly a century following 1660. 
He outlived all the other seventeen original associated settlers of Rhode Island. 


WILLIAM BURNET. 


[Governor of New York and New Jersey, from 1720 to 1728 ; and of Massachusetts and New Hampshire, 
in 1728 and 1729.] 

WiLiLiAM Burnet, F. R. S., was the eldest son of Gilbert Burnet, the celebrated 
Bishop of Salisbury. He was born at the Hague, in March, 1688, and named William, 
after the Prince of Orange, who stood god-father at his baptism. He entered Trinity 
college, in Cambridge, as a gentleman commoner, in 1702, and was educated to the pro- 
fession of the law. After having completed his education, he travelled on the continent 
of Europe, and on his return in 1709, published an “ Account of the Icy Mountains of 
Switzerland.” 

At the time of the appointment of Mr. Burnet to the government of New York, he 
held the office of comptroller-general of Accounts of the Customs of England. This 
office was worth some £1,200 per annum ; but having become involved in the memorable 








* The charter of Connecticut was of prior date to the patent of the Duke of York; but no sooner had 
that prince, under the title of James IL., ascended the throne, than Sir Edmund Andros, governor of New 
York, claimed jurisdiction over all that portion of the Connecticut colony lying west of Connecticut river, 
and threatened an invasion. The government of Connecticut resisted the claim, and sent troops to New 
London and Saybrook. Just as they arrived at the latter place, the hostile expedition hove in sight, 
headed by Andros in person. The legislature of the colony, then in session, sent a message to Capt. Bull, 
commanding their forees at Saybrook, to propose a reference of the dispute to commissioners. Andros 
requested permission to land under the guns of the fort, when he would consider their proposition. On 
landing, with his retinue, he rejected the proposals of Capt. Bull, and forthwith commanded, in his 
Majesty’s name, that the Duke’s patent, and his own commission, should be read. Capt. Bull, also in 
his Majesty’s name, commanded Andros to forbear the reading. ‘The governor, flushed with anger, em- 
phatically commanded his secretary to proceed; when Bull, who possessed the frame of a Hercules, and 
the voice of a Stentor, forbade him, in a tone and manner that instantly overawed the haughty governor. 
The captain, then moderating his voice, good-humoredly reminded Andros that he had incharge a message 
to deliver his Excellency from the general court of Connecticut. Andros, somewhat cooled in his im- 
petuosity, and discovering that he had a bold and resolute man to deal with, after looking him sternly in 
the face for a few minutes, asked, ** What's your name?” The captain replied, ** My name is Bull, sir.” 
“ Bull?” exclaimed the governor, “ It is a pity your horns were not tipped with siiver.” Foiled in his 
efforts, Andros returned crest-fallen to New York, and was not long after recalled by the king. 
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South-Sea speculations, which ruined so many fortunes at that day, Mr. Burnet desired a 
change, in the expectation of retrieving his fortune in a new sphere ; and, by consent of 
government, arranged an exchange of offices with Governor Hunter, of New York, who 
left that province on the last of July, 1719, and had spent the year following in England. 
Gov. Burnet’s commission was dated 19th May, 1720, and included the provinces of New 
York and New Jersey. He arrived at New York on the 17th of September, published 
his commission on the 29th, and took upon himself the government. Having acquired a 
full aud accurate knowledge of the condition of public affairs in this province, by repeated 
interviews with Governor Hunter, and being withal a man of enlarged and capacious 
views, Gov. Burnet commenced his administration with vigorous measures, designed to 
ensure the future safety of the province, and the ascendency of British power in the 
colonies ; for which he foresaw that there would be sooner or later a struggle between 
the two great powers, which had got foothold upon the continent. He saw through the 
covert designs of the French, and the means they were adopting to unite the Indians, 
from the St. Lawrence to the Mississippi, against the English; and adopted counteracting 
and defensive measures. In his first speech to the legislature, on the 13th October, he 
expressed his views with great freedom, and endeavored to arouse the apprehensions of 
the members. He recommended, as one of the first steps, the prohibition of all sales to 
the French, of articles suited to the Indian trade. This was a wise measure of precau- 
tion; for it was by means of the goods procured at Albany and New York, that the 
French were enabled to tamper with the Indiaas, and incite them against the English. 
Gov. Burnet saw that supplying the Indians directly with the articles they wanted, 
would annihilate the influence of the Canadians over the Indians. ‘The traders and fac- 
tors raised a great clamor; the Governor was bitterly assailed ; and efforts were made to 
repeal the obnoxious measure, but without effect—the Governor being resolved not to 
be diverted from the course which he clearly saw to be dictated by the soundest pru- 
dence and regard for the public safety. 

The design was entertained by the French to establish a chain of posts from Canada 
to Lovisiana, for the purpose of circumscribing and confining the limits of the English 
colonies to narrow strips of territory along the sea-coast. To frustrate this scheme, Gov. 
Burnet determined to obtain command of Lake Ontario, and in 1722, established a trad- 
ing house at Oswego, in the country of the Senecas. ‘Trusty persons were also appointed 
to reside among the Onondagas, then possessing the centre of the territory of the Five 
Nations, for the purpose of carrying on the direct trade with the natives. 

During the year 1722, a congress was held at Albany, attended by the governors of 
New York, Pennsylvania and Virginia, at which the ancient friendship with the Indians 
was renewed. Here Gov. Burnet, with politic foresight, prevailed upon them to send a 
message to the Eastern Indians, threatening them with war, unless they concluded a 
peace with the English colonies of Massachusetts and New Hampshire, then greatly 
harassed by their incursions. 

Governor Burnet met the assembly of New Jersey soon after his arrival; and after a 
brief session dissolved that body, and ordered a new election. His policy here seems to 
have been different from that adopted in New York, where he continued the assembly, 
which he found existing on his arrival, until the people fearful that their representatives 
might be corrupted by executive power, clamorously demanded a dissolution. In his 
address to the new assembly in New Jersey, Gov. Burnet, after recommending the King’s 
service to their earnest consideration, and such ample support of the government as 
would comport with the honor of his Majesty, says, * I must recommend you not to think 
of me ”’—a course very different from that which he afterwards adopted in Massachusetts, 
on the subject of his salary. The legislature of New Jersey voted him a salary of £500, 
which was very acceptable ; and a good degree of harmony subsisted during the whole 
of his administration. 

During the administration of Gov. Burnet, a bill was submitted tothe assembly in New 
Jersey, bearing the title of ** 4n act against denying the Divinity of our Saviour Jesus 
Christ, the doctrine of the blessed Trinity, the truth of the Holy Scriptures, and 
spreading atheistical books.” It was said to have been favored by the Governor, but I 
find no evidence of this fact; on the contrary, the known opinions of the governor were 
more likely to induce an opposite course of conduct. The bill was not adopted. 

Governor Burnet was a well read scholar, a man of sense and of good breeding, and 
possessed a sprightly, social disposition, which his love of study restrained from excess. 
He cultivated successfully the arts of popularity. Without affectation of pomp, he mingled 
freely with the respectable families in his government, and became much adinired for his 
courtly and agreeable manners. In public matters, he consulted freely the best men of 
the province, and gave all the weight to their opinions which they deserved. Gov, 
Burnet delighted in the society of literary men. Dr. Johnson, president of King’s (now 
Columbia) College, was among the number of his friends and favorites. But this intima- 
cy (says the biographer of Johnson) at length brought the latter into some perplexity of 
mind. ‘ The Governor, whose eccentrical genius was not to be confined within the 
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limits of orthodoxy, had greedily imbibed, and made himself master of the principles of 
Dr. Clarke, relating to the Holy Trinity, and of Bishop Hoadly, relating to ecclesiasti- 
cal authority ; and he was zealous and alert in his attempts to proselyte his friends to his 
own way of thinking. He flattered himself with the expectation of succeeding with Mr. 
Johnson, in particular; as he knew him to be no dogmatist, but inquisitive, and, from an 
impartial love of truth, willing to read and examine any thing that was offered him. Ac. 
cordingly he assailed him with all his strength and dexterity, and furnished him with the 
best books that had been written by Clarke, Whiston, Hoadly, Jackson, Sykes, and 
others on that side of the question, both in the Trinitarian and Bangorian controversy, 
Mr. Johnson, who read these authors willingly, could not but admire them as writers, but 
was much shocked with observing their artifices and subtilties. Yet, had it not been for 
his habitual principle and resolution to act impartially, and to examine things with the 
greatest care and exactness on both sides, he would have been in no small danger (and 
indeed for some time he was actually in danger) of being borne down by the weight of 
their reasonings, or, at least, deluded by the plausible appearance of their arguments.” * 
Governor Burnet cultivated the friendship of the Indians by presents, treaties, and 
complimentary attentions, and succeeded in making a strong impression upon their chiefs, 
The French, headed by the Chevalier de Joncaire, whose jealousy these proceedings on 
the part of Great Britain did not fail to awaken, promptly endeavored to counteract his 
measures. Through their interest with the Onondagas, they obtained permission to build 
a fort at Niagara, and erect a store-house ; but as soon as this became known to the rest 





* Letter from Gov. Burnet to the Rev. Mr. Johnson. 


New York, Aug. 14, 1727. 

Rev. S:r,—It is so rare a thing in this country to find one that reads books with care and impartiality, 
that you need no apology for borrowing, but you give me a pleasure in doirg it. I hate to have them lie 
idle upon a shelf; but when [ lend them to such readers, [ reckon they bring me in good interest. 

There is no need, in reading a controversy, to be of one side of the question; it is rather better to be of 
neither ; and, in points which are not capable of demonstration, perhaps those who never entirely deter- 
mine, but still are in some suspense, act most rationally. 

Candor and temper are sufficient bonds of unity without sameness of opinion. 

The thing that always hung most in my mind out of Dr. Clarke’s book, was, that there was but three 
possible opinions upon the subject, and that whoever has any opinion fixed, has one of the three, and that 
all other opinions are mere selt-delusion, and mere nothing, however plausibly disguised. 

As to the style and decency of writing, which you commend in the Doctor, it is certainly very taking, 
and it is commonly the lot of the most unpopular to write so: whereas those who are backed by numbers 
are apt toswagger. [remember my father was called a Socinian, because in one of his books, he com- 
mends the serious, modest way of controversy. But this is no proof of people’s being right ; and, accord- 
ingly I remember an able member of the House of Commons, speaking of a very rising young member, 
said, what a pity he had not been of the side of the minority, for then he would have had a complete finish- 
ing, but as he was on the winning side, it was a great chance but he would be spoiled. So much a better 
school is adversity than prosperity in every stage and profession of life. As to the three opinions, I 
take the fashionable one to be Sabellianism, as [ have often found by conversation, of which Socinianism 
ought to be a consequence, though seldom drawn, and therefore not fairly chargeable ;—the must uncom- 
mon one, Tritheism, which people are oftener driven to by dispute than that they choose it;—and the 
most obvious one, that of the inequality, which would be more universal, if it did not seem to lead to 
Polytheism ; though not so much aa ‘Tritheiam does. [send the books, and am, sir, 

Your most humble servant, 
W. BURNET. 





Letter from the Rev. Mr. Johnson to Gov. Burnet. 


May iT PLease your Exceriency,—Dr. Clarke's writings are so very agreeable and instructive that 
Tcannot presently be disengaged from them, when [ have once got them under my eye; however, I now 
at last return those of them which | had last, with my humble thanks for them and those kind lines 
which accompanied them from your Excellency, full of very wise and true observations. 

But as to the last of them, relating to the three opinions; if Sabellianism do indeed necessarily include 
and infer Socinianism; and if, at the same time, the common orthodoxy were not really different from Sa- 
bellianism, provided there were but three possible opinions on this subject, [ should readily enough sub- 
scribe to that of the inequality; for [ cannot conceive how a great many texts of Scripture can be fairly 
accounted for upon the Socinian hypothesis ; and as for Tritheism, that is demonstrably and utterly incon- 
sistent with reason as well as Scripture. But that of the inequality, though reasonable and intelligent 
enough, and very well accounting for most texts of Scripture relating to this subject’; yet there are some 
texts which J wish I could, but cannot, find reconcileable to it without too great a violence done to them, 
and too great a deviation from the most obvious sense and meaning of them. It seems to me, therefore, 
there must be a fourth hypothesis possible, though it may not be comprehensible or explicable ; and yet, 
so far as it is discovered to us it is intelligible, and, because it is divinely revealed, must be credible. But 
I shall gladly embrace any further light on this subject. 

If your Excellency removes to Boston, as the people there will, no doubt, think themselves very happy, 
so [ shall be very glad in particular that you remove no further from us, and that it will yet remain prac- 
ticable for me to enjoy the advantages of that condescending goodness you have hitherto expressed towards 
me. And, therefore, if | may yet presume, [ shall be very much obliged to your Excellency, if you will 
please to lend me any other good book, and particularly an Italian grammar, after the manner of Boyer, 
for the French, for I have a curiosity to look into the nature of that language. I am, 

May it please your Excellency, 
Your most humble, &c. 
s. J. 
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of the Indian confederacy, they denounced the transaction as unauthorized, and sent 
deputies to the French, commanding them to discontinue their operations. They pro- 
ceeded, however, to the completion of their fort. Gov. Burnet, in the mean time, exert- 
ed himself with great diligence to defeat the intrigues of the French, and to arouse the 
British Government and the Six Nations to a resolute opposition to the encroachments of 
France. At his own private expense, he built a fort and trading-house at Oswego, in 
defiance of the menaces of the Governor of Canada, and the discouragements interposed 
by the legislature, who now began to be influenced by the clamors of those who were 
interested in the interdicted French and Indian trade. 

sut however zealously Gov. Burnet had exerted himself for the welfare of the colony, 
he was not permitted to enjoy the fruits of his well-timed measures. The party whose 
interests were affected—the principal merchants and men of wealth—had gradually in- 
creased in their numbers and influence, until the assembly became almost unanimously 
opposed to the Governor. His interference in 1724, in a dispute which had arisen in the 
French church, and a quarrel with Mr. De Lancey, one of the richest men in the pro- 
vince, operated against him. The decrees which he had made in the Court of Chancery, 
then recently instituted, and which took a range before unknown in the colony, also, 
gave great dissatisfaction. The controversy became warm and somewhat personal; and 
the assembly at last, on the 25th November, 1727, passed a vote protesting against the 
Court of Chancery, ‘as assumed to be setup here,” as the “ greatest grievance the 
province ever felt,’ and resolved that it was unwarrantable and oppressive, and that 
laws should be passed declaring the proceedings and decrees of said Court void. The 
Governor no sooner heard of these proceedings, than he summoned the members before 
him, and dissolved the assembly. 

The accession of George Second, in 1727, gave the enemies of Burnet new hopes of 
success. Through the intrigues of some London merchants, and the interest of Colonel 
John Montgomery, Gov. Burnet was removed in the spring of 1728, and his place given 
to Montgomery. This gentleman, who in point of talent was much inferior to Burnet, 
had been groom of the bed-chamber to the new monarch, while he was Prince of Wales, 
a station he was much better suited to fill than the chair of a royal province. 

Governor Burnet was now (March 7, 1728,) invested with the government of Massa- 
chusetts and New Hampshire, as the successor of Shute; but the change was a sore dis- 
appointment to him, and visibly affected his spirits. He had become greatly attached 
to New York, and had married there. He had conducted himself with so much gener- 
osity and disinterestedness in New York and New Jersey, that he had in no degree 
improved his pecuniary circumstances, and could carry nothing thence with him to New 
England but his library, which he brought out with him from Britain. The hopes which, 
on taking office here, he had entertained of repairing his estate, were now dissipated ; 
and to add to his alarms, he was exchanging a government of comparative quiet, for one 
which had been distinguished for its contentions. 

Governor Montgomery arrived at New York, on the 15th of April, 1728, and on the 
20th assumed the government of that province and New Jersey. By the same arrival 
came dispatches for Gov. Burnet, inclosing his commission for New England. He did 
not leave however, until the July following, arriving at Boston on the 13th, The people 
of Massachusetts, to whom the name of Burnet was a pledge of civil and religious liberty, 
hailed the new appointment with joy; and a cavalcade was formed of the principal in- 
habitants of the province, joined also by the Lieutenant Governor, and several of the 
counsellors of New Hampshire, who repaired to Bristol, and from thence escorted the 
Governor to Boston. And such a multitude of carriages and horsemen thronged to meet 
his approach, that he entered the city with a more numerous attendance and more splen- 
did cavalcade than ever before or since graced the arrival of a British Governor.* On 
the 24th of July, he made his first address to the assembly—and, like Lord Bellamont, he 
alluded to the splendor and pomp of his reception, as an argument in proof of their ability 
honorably to support his Majesty’s government in the province. The worst fears which 
Gov. Burnet had entertained of an unquict administration in Massacbusetts, were soon 
to be realized. He had received positive instructions from the crown, to insist on the 
establishment of a permanent salary in both his provinces; and although during his ad- 
ministration in New York and New Jersey, he had exhibited an indifference to a matter 
thus affecting his personal interests, he seeins to have made it his earliest and most eager 
concern in Massachusetts and New Hampshire. 

Governor Burnet attended the session of the Council and Assembly of New Hamp- 
shire, which was held in April and May, 1729, after which he visited New Hampshire 
but once—on the 7th of September, 1729. He was well received in that province. The 





* Soon after arriving at Boston, Gov. Burnet was waited upon by the corporation » Uarvard College, 
in form. **to salute him, and ask his smiles upon the college.” On the Qlst August following he visited 
the college. and was received in state. He was addressed by a senior bacbelur in latin, to which he res- 
ponded in the same tongue. 
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assembly, through the influence of Lieutenant-Governor Wentworth, were induced to 
grant an annual salary of £200 sterling for three years, which answered the expectations 
of the Governor. But the Massachusetts Assembly, although they readily voted a sélary 
of £1,400, beside handsome presents for travelling expenses, refused to enact the requir- 
ed ordinances for a fixed and permanent salary. It was in vain that he reminded them 
of the wishes of Parliament, and the commands of the King in this behalf, or appealed 
to them on the necessity of making the office of Governor independent of the restraint of 
an annual and uncertain allowance. They contended that their charter gave them the 
control of ali appropriations of money, and that an honorable support would always be 
afforded to a worthy chief magistrate, without rendering him independent of the people, 
whose interest he was bound to support. Burnet replied by reminding them reproach- 
fully of the manner in which they had dealt with Shute; and, apparently losing the 
command of his feelings in the heat of the controversy, he threatened that Parliament 
would allocate a fixed salary upon the province, ‘“‘and perhaps do something else be- 
sides,’—a vague menace, which, addressed to the sturdy independents of New England, 
excited only their jealousy and indignation. They remained firm in their opposition to 
the demands of the Governor—and he as inflexibly refused to accept the sums which 
they voted, declaring that he was not at liberty to accept any thing but a fixed salary. 
He refused to prorogue the assembly, as requested, unless they would comply with his 
demands. Some time after he adjourned the session from Boston to Salem, jocosely ob- 
serving that the name was propitious to harmony, and that he would next try the effect 
of a session at Concord. But this unseasonable levity, in an affair of great public inter- 
est, was not more effectual than his arguments and menaces had been; and the assem- 
bly, in their several migrations, evinced a spirit not to be changed by change of place. 
The Governor having held several sessions at Salem, without success, adjourned the 
General Court to meet at Cambridge on the 21st of August. This widened the breach. 
The assembly grew warmer in their votes and messages, and complained against the 
attempt of the Governor to dragoon them into compliance, by driving them from one part 
of the province to another. In this stage of the controversy, it was remarked that the 
spirits of the Governor were depressed; and his friends attributed it to the difference 
which seemed to be irreconcilable between him and the Assembly. A few days after, 
he fell sick of a fever, occasioned by the oversetting of his carriage upon the Cambridge 
causeway, When the tide was high, which terminated his life on the 7th of September, 
1729. The sudden and unexpected intelligence of the Governor’s death, put an instant 
end to allthe resentments which had been roused against him—so great a tamer of hu- 
man enmity sometimes is Death. It was universally admitted, that he had displayed 
an honorable, disinterested and generous disposition, in every branch of his short adminis- 
tration, excepting the one unhappy difference about the salary, in which, by his rigid 
adherence to the royal instructions, he had encountered an opposition which probably 
preyed upon his health, and hastened his death. His remains were committed to the 
grave with the respectful solemnity of a public funeral, creditable alike to the feelings of 
the Assembly which ordered it, and to the merit of the individual who inspired it. 

Governor Burnet was a man of superior talents. The fault of his character seems 
to have been a precipitancy of decision which sometimes led him into error. He would 
sometimes say of himself, * I act first, and think afterwards.” Though opposed to the 
pomp and parade of authority, he was a stickler for prerogative—and it was this which 
gave rise to the opposition he met with in New York and Massachusetts. His library 
was the most extensive and valuable private collection at that time in the country. His 
conversation was agreeable, and the ease and dignity of his deportment gave him pre- 
cedence wherever he went. He was generally surrounded by men of learning, wit, and 
leisure. Although the son of a bishop, he seems not to have been exclusively attached 
to the established church, and was not remarkable for his punctilious observance of the 
Sabbath. Hutchinson remarks that it would have been better for him to have conformed 
more to the feelings and prejudices of the people whom he was called to govern. There 
was a vein of levity in his conversation at times, which disconcerted and grieved the 
more staid and rigid of his friends, and which did not become his station. Being invited 
to dine with an old charter senator, who retained the custom of saying grace sitting, the 
grave gentleman desired to know which would be most agreeable to his Excellency, 
that grace should be said standing or sitting; the Governor replied, ** standing or sitting— 
any way, or no way—just as you please.’ While on his way from New York to Boston, 
he complained to Colonel Tailer, one of the committee who had been sent to meet him, 
of the long graces which were said by the clergymen on the road. Tailer facetiously re- 
plied, ** The graces will increase in length ti!l you come to Boston; after that they will 
shorten till you come to your government of New Hampshire, where your Excellency 
will find no grace at all.” 

Hutchinson, speaking of the character of Burnet, says he had no talent at dissimula- 
tion, and did not appear better than he really was. He sometimes wore a cloth coat 
lined with velvet, and this was remarked by some to be expressive of his character. He 
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was tolerant to others in matters of religious faith, being himself attached to no particular 
modes or forms of worship ; and by his last will, he ordered his body to be ** buried in the 
nearest burial ground.” 

Governor Burnet married, some time after his arrival in the country, a daughter of 
Mr. Van Horne, a wealthy merchant of New York. She died on the 14th of December, 
1727. Gov. Burnet left two sons, and a daughter. William, the elder son, graduated at 
Harvard College in 1741, and died within a few years after. 

Governor Burnet seems to have been a better scholar, a better man, and to have left a 
better reputation, than either of the other sons of the learned Bishop. Thomas, third 
son of the prelate, was a wild, disorderly youth. While a student atthe Temple, he be- 
longed to the association called the ** Mohocks”’—a gang of desperadoes, who after 
drinking themselves up to the sticking point of courage, would sally forth into the streets 
at night and attack every one they met. Swift was terrified, and actually feared being 
murdered by them. After leaving the Temple, Burnet was made consul at Lisbon, 
where he quarrelled with the atnbassador, and was recalled. He then renewed the study 
of his profession—became a King’s sergeant—and subsequently a Justice of the Common 
Pleas. Justice Burnet’s dissipated habits were a source of great uneasiness to his father, 
who one day perceiving him in an unusally melancholy mood, asked him what he was 
thinking of?) ‘* A greater work than your Lordship’s History of the Reformation,” said, 
he. ‘ And what is that, Tom?” asked the Bishop. ‘ My own reformation, my lord,” 
said the young rake. “I shall be heartily glad to see it,” said the Bishop, ‘* but almost 
despair of it.” Justice Burnet wrote some clever political tracts, and a travestie of the 
first book of Homer, for which latter performance Pope honored him with a place in the 
Dunciad. 





THE STUDY OF THEOLOGY AS A PART OF LITERATURE. 


Tue following article is transferred to the pages of the Quarterly Register from an 
able Address, delivered in October last, by the Rev. Le Roy J. Hausry, M. A., before 
the Alumni of the University of Nashville, on the Study of Theology as a part of Science, 
Literature, and Religion. The extracts chiefly comprise what the writer says under 
the second division of the Discourse. 


The first thing that strikes our attention on entering the field of Theological 
Literature is its immense magnitude, its incalculable riches. The fashionable 
readers of Polite Literature, who have never travelled beyond the narrow pre- 
cincts of modern poetry and fiction, would shrink back astonished, if the vail 
could once be lifted, which hides from their view this broad land of wealth un- 
known, this Jand of the intellectual giants of all ages, a land adorned with the 
choice productions of every order of genius, enriched by the contributions of 
every language of Christendom. For whilst, on one hand, it can boast of the 
learned labors of such men as Origen and Jerome, Eusebius and Augustine, 
Calvin and Beza, Erasmus and Grotius, Spanheim and Stapfer, Lightfoot and 
Lardner, Hooker and Stillingfleet, Walton, Mill and Kennicott, Mosheim and 
Turretin, Poole and Owen, Paley and Butler, Pascal and Fenelon, Prideaux 
and Usher, Michaelis and Rosenmiiller, Calmet and Campbell, Fuller and 
Watson, Tholuck and Hengstenberg ; on the other hand, it is adorned with all 
that remains of the burning eloquence, that glowed in the hearts and fell from 
the lips, of such as Tertullian, Lactantius, Chrysostom, Bossuet, Massillon, 
Howe, Barrow, Baxter, Sherlock, Whitefield, South, Mason, Chalmers, Jeremy 
Taylor, and Robert Hall. 

The nucleus and starting point of all Theological Literature is the Bible itself, 
in its original languages and in its manifold translations. For although, as we 
have seen, the Bible is not to be considered as a scientific theological work, yet, 
viewed as a literary composition, or series of writings extending through fifteen 
centuries, it forms a large and choice part of Theological Literature. The 
Bible, indeed, does not belong exclusively to any one department of Literature, 
but having pervaded and moulded all others, it forms the richest, the most varied 
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and the most wonderful part of universal literature which the world can boast, 
It belongs as much to Classical as to Theological Literature. Itisin the Bible, 
that the long stream of Hebrew Literature, flowing down like a mighty river 
from the heiglits of Paradise beyond the flood, and sweeping across the vast 
plains of the oriental world, and bearing on its bosom the consecrated ark of 
primeval civilization, meets another noble stream, both deep and broad, coming 
from the West, the stream of classical antiquity flowing from the steeps of Par- 
nassus and the cool groves of Arcadia, and bearing on its enchanted waters the 
fairy-like vessel of the Muses, richly freighted with the immortal monuments 
of poets and orators, heroes and sages. It isin the Bible, that these two streams 
of Hebrew and Grecian literature meet and blend their currents, and flow on 
together for ages. And it is from the Bible again, that these two streams, 
having thus mingled and purified their waters, re-issue and go forth to the four 
quarters of the globe, spreading life and beauty over every country of Modern 
Europe, over the whole domain of Christendom. ‘They have been flowing from 
the east in all time past, and are flowing yet: and they are destined to flow, 
until every nook and corner, every vale and mountain-top of this wide globe 
shall be washed by their fertilizing waters. They have reached us in these 
ends of the earth; and we can now trace back, on the bosom of classical and 
theological literature, the whole course of our learning and our religion; first, 
from our American shores to the states of Europe, thence back to the shores of 
Greece and Italy, from these again to the land of Patriarchs and Prophets, and 
from that chosen land up to the top of old Ararat and the ark of Noah, thence 
back to the Garden of Eden, and thence again to heaven and the throne of God. 
The richest treasures of Theological Literature are to be found in the three 
classical languages of antiquity, the Hebrew, Greek and Latin, which have done 
more to spread knowledge and religion over the world than all others besides, 
The study of Theological Literature is at every step the study of these great 
languages, in which truth and beauty reached their highest perfection, and the 
human mind its highest development. 

And what shall we say of these languages? Of Greek and Latin, what can 
be better said than has been done by Coleridge in the following unparalleled 
description ? 

“Greek—the shrine of the genius of the old world ; as universal as our race, 
as individual as ourselves ; of infinite flexibility, of indefatigable strength, with 
the complication and the distinctness of nature herself; to which nothing was 
vulgar, from which nothing was excluded; speaking to the ear like Italian, 
speaking to the mind like English; with words like pictures, with words like 
the gossamer film of the summer; at once the variety and picturesqueness of 
Homer, the gloom and the intensity of Auschylus ; not compressed to the closet 
by Thucydides, not fathomed to the bottom by Plato, not sounding with all its 
thunders, nor lit up with all its ardors even under the Promethean touch of 
Demosthenes! And Latin—the voice of empire and of war, of law and of the 
state ; inferior to its half parent and rival in the embodying of passion and in 
the distinguishing of thought, but equal to it in sustaining the measured march 
of history, and superior to it in the indignant declamation of moral satire ; 
stamped with the mark of an imperial and despotizing republic ; rigid in its 
construction, parsimonious in its synonymes ; reluctantly yielding to the flowery 
yoke of Horace, although opening glimpses of Greek-like splendor in the oc- 
casional inspirations of Lucretius ; proved, indeed, to the uttermost by Cicero, 
and by him found wanting; yet majestic in its barrenness, impressive in its 
conciseness; the true language of history, instinct with the spirit of nations, 
and not with the passions of individuals; breathing the maxims of the world 
and not the tenets of the schools; one and uniform in its air and spirit, whether 
touched by the stern and haughty Sallust, by the open and discursive Livy, 
by the reserved and thoughtful Tacitus.” 

If such be the Greek and Latin, who can describe the stately and giant-built 
Hebrew! the most simple, the most philosophical, and the most ancient of 
written tongues; with letters like blocks of marble, with words like kings’ 
palaces, with sentences like cities walled up to heaven; though robed in the 
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beauties of holiness, yet rugged as the mountains about Jerusalem; unchange- 
able in its idiom, unyielding in its structure, unvarying and solemn in its tone, 
from generation to generation the language of rigor and of judgment, of adora- 
tion and obedience ; spoken first in the Garden of Eden, or by the builders*of 
Babel, written first on tables of stone by the finger of Jehovah; forever pre- 
serving its awful dignity, whether sung by the Seraphim above, or by the choirs 
of the Temple, whether carried to the highest heaven of sublimity by Isaiah, 
or brought down to play amongst the roses of Sharon and the lilies of the val- 
ley by Solomon; and destitute alike of the elasticity of the Greek, and the 
martial prowess of the Latin, unable to soar with the one, or charge with the 
other; but ever marching with the slow and measured tread of an ancient army 
of elephants. 

These three languages contain all the treasures of the ancient world; 
Hebrew, Greek and Latin, once reconciled at the cross, and brought into mys- 
terious union around the head of the dying Son of God, have, from that day to 
this, formed the united repositories of classical and theological learning; the 
mines, out of which have been dug all the jewels of truth and beauty which 
adorn every language of Christendom. 

Thus it appears that classical and theological literature are the two great sources 
of all modern literature ; and, if for no other reason, they should be studied on 
account of their immense magnitude. They have made the world what it now 
is; they have their hold upon the world, and the world will not soon let them 
die. But of the two, theological literature is, by far, the most extensive. For 
beginning with the Bible in its original tongues with its countless versions, it 
includes all the writings of the Greek and Latin Fathers, all the huge quartos 
and folios of the middle ages, all the apologies and defences of Christianity, 
all the systematic treatises written since Theology began to be studied asa 
science; all the critical commentaries, all the controversial tracts, all the pub- 
lished sermons and devotional works, with the myriads of Periodical works 
published since the invention of Printing. 

The reason of this vast accumulation of Theological Literature is obvious. 
For not only has Theology exerted a greater influence over the human mind 
than any other subject during the last eighteen centuries, but besides its own 
professed writers the clergy, forming the largest class in every age, it has laid 
under contribution the writers of every other class. Even the province of 
poetry, the most distant from Theology, has acknowledged its sway. For 
example, take the noblest specimen of English literature, the one great Epic of 
modern times. And what is Paradise Lost but a magnificent theological work, 
theological in its conception, in its doctrines, in its imagery, in its characters, 
in its language. It is, from beginning to end, one unbroken commentary and 
even paraphrase of the Bible. The muse of Milton was distinctly a scriptural 
muse; no fickle goddess of the Aonian Mount, but that Eternal Spirit that 
directed the pens of Moses and Isaiah; he drank of no fancied Pierian spring, 
but of a purer and higher fountain, even cf 


“« Siloa’s brook that flowed 
Fast by the oracle of God.” 


The whole history of mental and moral philosophy is but the history of Theo- 
logical writings. The long reign of the Aristotelian Philosophy was but the 
reign of Theological discussion, the accumulation of Theological literature. 
During the middle ages there was scarcely anything studied and written but 
Theology. According to Hallam, “It was the Christian religion alone which 
made a bridge across the chaos of the middle ages, and linked together the two 
periods. Over this bridge were conveyed the materials which fed the flame of 
the Protestant Reformation in every country of Europe.” 

Do you ask for additional authority? A competent witness is at hand. 
M. Guizot, in his lectures on Civilization, speaking of this period, uses the 
following language : 

“The intellectual and moral progress of Europe has been essentially theo- 
logical. Look at its history from the fifth to the sixteenth century, and you 
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will find throughout that theology has possessed and directed the human mind: 
every idea is impressed with theology ; every question that has been started, 
whether philosophical, political or historical, has been considered in a religious 
point of view. So powerful indeed has been the authority of the church in 
matters of intellect, that even the mathematical and physical sciences have been 
obliged to submit to its dectrines. ‘The spirit of theology has been as it were 
the blood, which has circulated in the veins of the European world down to the 
time of Bacon and Descartes. Bacon in England, and Descartes in France, 
were the first who carried the human mind out of the pale of theology. We 
shall find the same fact hold if we travel through the regions of literature ; 
the habits, the sentiments, the language of theology there show themselves at 
every step. This influence, taken altogether, has been salutary. It not only 
kept up, and ministered to, the intellectual movement of Europe, but the system 
of doctrines and precepts, by whose authority it stamped its impress upon that 
movement, was incalculably superior to any which the ancient world had known.” 
It is Theological Literature that arrays before us the champions, the master 
spirits, who have held the sceptre of thought, and sat behind the oracle of 
opinions in the intellectua! and moral world. 

Suppose it were possible for us, by making a pilgrimage to some distant 
region of the earth, to get a view at once of the whole army of Theological 
writers, the long line of illustrious authors of every age and clime. Suppose 
we could then take our station in some great amphitheatre of nature, whilst this 
immense host of the mighty dead, one by one, with slow paced and solemn 
tread, should pass in review before us; and suppose we were permitted to gaze, 
for days and months, on that august and glorious scene. Who would not make 
the pilgrimage of earth, to witness such a spectacle, such an assemblage of 
genius, such a personification of all history, such a panorama of past ages, such 
a resurrection of all antiquity from the dead ? 

Is there any scene on this wide globe, any landscape in nature, any dark cave 
of ocean, any monument of art, any wonders of the inanimate creation, to which 
the living world would crowd with so much intensity of desire, as to a scene 
like this? No, neither Babylon with her gorgeous palaces and cloud-capt 
towers, nor Egypt with her solemn pyramids and obelisks, nor Greece with her 
marble monuments of gods and heroes, nor Rome with her proud Cathedrals, 
nor AXtna with all its fires, nor Niagara with all its thunders, could equal a scene 
like this—this glorious drama of history, this living and breathing representation 
of the intellectual and moral world. 

Now it is the study of history, the study of Theological Literature, which, in 
some good degree, brings before us, this delightful vision of the past. It is this 
that unbars the gates of death, that throws open the tomb of centuries, that raises 
the coffin-lid of time and from the sleeping dust of antiquity calls forth these 
noble forms, once more to tread the theatre of life and action, for our instruction. 

It is in their writings, that these venerated forms do pass in review before us, 
not indeed before the mortal eye, but before the intellectual vision. It is in 
their works, that we see them again, acting their part, in the world’s affairs. It 
is in their works, which fill every library of Christendom, that, “they being dead 
yet speak,” speak to us and to all coming ages. 

And we cannot stand in their august presence, we cannot tread thoughtfully 
amidst those shelves were they repose in solemn grandeur, we cannot listen to 
their voice, though uttered in an old and foreign tongue, without feeling, that it 
is good to be there, good to imbibe their spirit, good, to learn from them, these 
truths, which are none the less true, for being long taught and long believed. 
In every age of the world, the study of the past history of man, the study of 
antiquity, has been the great and most important study of man. If a man may 
be said to double his knowledge with every additional language which he 
acquires, he may also be said to extend his term of existence, just in proportion 
as he becomes acquainted with the past. It is not given to mortals to know 
much of the future: we cannot acquire certain knowledge of even a day to come; 
so that the only fields of certain knowledge and of legitimate study are the past 
and the present. But the man whose study is confined to the present, whose 
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knowledge lies only in the term of his own lifetime, is restricted to a most 
insignificant world, and lives and moves in a narrow circle; even though he 
should fill up his three score years and ten, and should have the most perfect 
knowledge of every thing he has seen and heard in all that time. You may 
suppose such a man to have kept all his senses wide awake, and to have 
remembered every fact he has seen, and every word he has heard for seventy 
years past, and to have acquired all the knowledge of men and things which 
such a mind as his can hold, and yet if he has never heard or read of a single 
deed which has been done, of a single event which has come to pass, of a single 
opinion which has been held by any of the human race before his day, that 
man’s mind is still in its infancy, unenlightened, unenlarged, uninformed, and 
though his knowledge may be useful and interesting to others, yet as an intel- 
lectual discipline, to enlarge, to elevate and invigorate his own mind, it has not 
done so much as the reading of an Almanac for the last seventy years would 
have done. 

The past, then, is the largest field of human inquiry. And the man who is 
most deeply read in the history of the past, whose mind has been schooled in 
the literature of all ages, and has held converse with the mighty dead of an- 
tiquity, is best prepared to take a large and comprehensive grasp even of the 
present. 

This will serve to explain an observation which has often been made, that a 
man illiterate in all other respects, but well acquainted with the Scriptures, 
“who knows his Bible true, and knows no more,” often shows a degree of in- 
telligence, of intellectual vigor and enlargement, which almost supplies the 
defect of early education. And why? ‘The reason is plain. For not to men- 
tion the grand and ennobling morai truths with which he is familiarized, the 
mind, well versed in the Scriptures, is transported back into the very midst of 
antiquity, it communes with the spirits of the old world, it walks amongst the 
giants of our race, it learns lessons from men who lived a thousand years; 
generation after generation, and empire after empire rises and falls around it, 
the whole panorama of the world’s history passes in review before it. And 
thus it is, that the history contained in the Bible will do more to give mental 
vigor and comprehensiveness to a mind otherwise illiterate, than the bare ex- 
perience of the longest lifetime. 

If the study of the written history of the past is thus important as an intel- 
lectual discipline, it is Theological literature which presents this history in its 
most interesting, its most comprehensive, its most philosophical form. It is the 
student of Theological literature alone, the Christian philosopher, who gains an 
insight into the great movements of Providence, and thereby can see and ap- 
preciate the history of our world as one grand whole, harmonious in its parts, 
glorious in its design, perfect in its end. ‘The Christian philosopher can take 
his station on the hill of Calvary, and from that central point of all history, from 
that vantage ground of the moral world, he can reconcile al] the events of an- 
terior and posterior times. For with a mind fully versed in all the records of 
Theological literature, with the telescope of history in hand, he looks back 
and sees all the myriads of events, both great and small, of the ancient world, 
for four thousand years pointing their courses, and converging their rays upon 
the wondrous and amazing spectacle that heaven and earth then witnessed; 
and then turning his telescope down the vista of all subsequent time, he sees 
all the rays of light which had converged on that point, and all the dispensations 
of Providence which had then met and been accomplished, going forth again 
in ten thousand directions for the illumination, for the conquest, for the eman- 
cipation of the modern world. And seeing all this, he can believe that there 
is a God who governs in the affairs of men, and he can adopt and understand the 
words of the writer last quoted. 

“The movements of Providence are not restricted to narrow bounds; it 
is not anxious to deduce to-day the consequences of the premises it laid 
down yesterday. It may defer this for ages, till the fulness of the time shall 
come. Its logic will not be the less conclusive for reasoning slowly. Provi- 
dence moves through time as the gods of Homer through space,—it makes a 
Step, and ages have rolled away.” 
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Thus it appears then, that inasmuch as antiquity opens the principal field of 
human learning; inasmuch as this learning is to be found in the written history, 
or universal literature of the past; and inasmuch as Theological Literature 
forms the largest, the most substantial, and the most philosophical part of this 
Literature, if any thing ought to be studied as a part of a full and liberal edu- 


cation, it is Theological Literature. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Tue following is the principal part of a letter from the Rev. Dr. Lang, President of the 
Australian College, in New South Wales, addressed to the late Secretary of the American 
Education Society, dated at Sydney, August 5, 1841. It contains, in a brief compass, a 
variety of references to the condition and prospects of that colony, which are too inter- 
esting to be withheld from our readers. It is also gratifying to notice the manner in 
which the American Education Society, and its publication, the American Quarterly 
Register, are recognized, as among the influential examples and excitements to the spirit 
of Christian enterprise in other lands. After noticing some late publications of his own, 
with which he had accompanied the letter as an acknowledgment for a set of the 
Quarterly Register, presented to the Australian College, the writer observes :— 


I can assure you I had much pleasure in going over the Register, which I did 
from its commencement, during my recent voyage from Europe ; perusing with 
great interest, many papers in it, and making references for future extracts in a 
periodical of which I anticipate the publication, for the advancement of edu- 
cation, morals and religion, in this hemisphere. 

Might I request the favor of your furnishing the numbers of the Register 
published since my visit to America, (June 1, 1840,) by any vessel for this colo- 
ny from Boston or New York, as [am sure, in the event of the publishing of 
the Journal I have referred to, there is no publication more likely to supply us 
with the requisite material for the intellectual advancement of our colony. I 
shall be happy in return to send you any thing that may be published here, that 
may have a bearing on your great cause. 

Our colony is advancing with unexamnpled rapidity. Our population is now 
150,000; that of Sydney 35,000, including the suburbs. We have now 
generally from eighty to a hundred square rigged vessels to and from all parts 
of the world in our splendid harbor, and our town would even already vie with 
many of equal population in the old world. Port Phillip, on the South coast, 
and Moreton Bay, to the northward, are shortly to be separated from us and 
erected into distinct colonies; and colonization, you are aware, is advancing 
rapidly along the coasts of New Zealand, which is now a British colony. In 
short, the foundations of an empire as extensive, and I trust as flourishing and as 
influential as your own, are already laid in these remote regions ; and the pros- 
pect for the future is in the highest degree favorable and encouraging ; for as 
transportation to this colony is now discontinued, and the revenue arising from 
the sale of land applied in conveying out to us a free immigrant population from the 
mother country, the peculiarities of our social system, that have hitherto made 
us a by-word among the nations, will, ere long, be forgotten as effectually as 
in Virginia and some of your other States, to which it was once the custom to 
transport criminals from England. Indeed, from the greatly increased facilities 
for colonization available in the present age, and from the greatly accelerated 
march of society in all departments of life, I have not the slightest doubt that 
the progress of our thirteen Australian Colonies (for we shall soon have that 
mystic number) to such a state of things in regard to population and general 
advancement, as had been attained in America previous to the war of Indepen- 
dence, will be incomparably more rapid than that of the old American colonies 
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from the landing of the Pilgrim fathers, in 1620, till the era of 1776. And from 
our vicinity to India, China, the Isles of the Pacific, and the Indian Archipelago, 
our position is decidedly a better and a more influential one than yours. 

We are revolutionizing our College here, so as to enable us to give the re- 
quisite preliminary or college education to candidates for the ministry in our 
church; and I have no doubt we shall be able by and by to have a Divinity 
College, supported by our own body entirely. As soon as we can get hold of 
the press, which will be in a few weeks hence, I intend getting up an Educa- 
tion Society, on some such plan as your own; and we have plenty of candidates 
for superior education in our colony already. 

I am, my dear Sir, 
Your sincere friend and fellow laborer, 


Joun Dunmore Lana. 





SELECT LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


UNITED STATES. 

Tue principal literary and religious works in the process of preparation, so far as we 
are informed, are the following: a History of Mexico, and of the Spanish Colonization 
of that country, by William H. Prescott; Histories of the American Revolution, by 
George Bancroft, and Jared Sparks, independent works, for which both writers are 
making ample preparation ; an Ecclesiastical History of New England, by Joseph B. 
Felt, of Boston, and another on the same subject, by Dr. Allen, late president of 
Bowdoin College ; a History of the Theological Seminary at Andover, by Dr. Woods ; 
a new Hebrew Concordance, by Dr. Nordheimer, and Mr. William W. Turner, of New 
York, on the plan of Furst, with improvements ; an abridged edition of Dr. Robinson's 
Researches in Palestine, by the author; a translation of Twesten's Systematic Theology, 
by Henry B. Smith, late teacher in Bowdoin College ; the whole works of Nathanael 
Emmons, D. D., of Franklin, in six large octavo volumes, the last two to contain his 
system of divinity, and the first his life, to be published by Crocker and Brewster ; the 
works of Jonathan Edwards, D. D., president of Union College, in two large volumes, 
octavo, by his grandson, Rev. Tryon Edwards, of Rochester, N. Y., to be published in 
the spring, by Allen, Morrill and Wardwell, of Andover; a Commentary on the 
Apocalypse of John, with notes, etc., by Prof. Stuart; a continuation of Notes on the 
Pentateuch, by Prof. Bush ; a Commentary on the Book of Psalms, by Prof. Stowe, of 
Cincinnati, (not a translation of Rosenmiller, but an original work); a translation of 
Uhlemann’s Syriac Grammar, by Rev. Elisha Hutchinson; a new edition, much 
enlarged, of Belknap’s American Biography, by Fordyce M. Hubbard; etc. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

The General Assembly of the Church of Scotland earnestly recommend to all minis- 
ters of their church, to make collections every year in behalf of the following objects, 
education, foreign missions, church extension, colonial churches, and conversion of 
the Jews.—The Church Pastoral Aid Society, in England, has made, since its formation 
in 1836, 465 grants to 347 incumbents, at a charge of £19,407. The additional services 
thereby gained, are 373 on the Lord's day, 175 on week days, and 202 cottage lectures. 
—The 20th Report of the Commissioners for building new churches states, that 258 
churches and chapels had been completed, in which accommodations had been provided 
for 328,253 persons, including 182,470 free seats. Since the issuing of that report, 23 
churches have been finished. Sixteen churches are in course of erection, and plans for 
eleven have been approved. Grants have, also, been made for the augmentation of 91 
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benefices, being those which combine the largest population with the smallest endow. 
ment. The whole sum thus granted is £126,500.—Rev. William Jowett has resigned 
his place as secretary of the Church Missionary Society, and Rev. Richard Davies, has 
been apointed his successor.—Rev. Robert Vaughan, D. D., has just published a volume, 
entitled, “ Congregationalism, or the Polity of Independent Churches viewed in its 
relation to modern society.”—Dr. George Payne, of Exeter, has printed a new and 
greatly improved edition of his Elements of Moral Science. 

Colonel Maxwell, who travelled through a part of the United States in 1840, has 
ptblished two volumes of travels, in which he gives the following honorable testimony : 
“T inust repeat, that having travelled from Boston to Niagara, a distance of upwards of 
500 miles, I have throughout experienced nothing but civility, marked attention, and 
constant hospitality ; no political opinions ungraciously intruded upon us; every body 
anxi us to oblige us; good fare, excellent management, capital bedrooms, splendid and 
commodious eating-rooms ; no grasping waiters ; no greedy chambermaids ; no unsatis- 
fied porters; and last, but not least agreeable, no beggars nor drunkards te cross 
your path.” 


FRANCE. 


The number of letters, which passed through the Paris post-office in 1821, was 
45,382,157. In 1841, it was expected to amount to near one hundred millions.— 
Prescott’s Ferdinand and Isabella, and Bancroft’s History of the American colonies, are 
about to be reprinted in Paris. 


GERMANY. 


From an article in the German Conversations Lexicon of the last year, it seems, that 
there has been a decided diminution, within the last ten years, in the number of students 
who attend the German Universities. The studies have, also, assumed a steady direc- 
tion towards the practically useful, or what will be immediately available in common 
life. The number of students in theology in 1830, was 3,659; in 1840, 2,159. In the 
same time, the law-students had decreased from 3,215, to 2,543. The medical students 
had increased, in the same period, from 1,839, to 1,900; and the students in natural 
history, engineering, practical mathematics, ete., from 1,426, to 1,774. 

It is well known, that the Rev. Lyman Coleman, of Andover, has lately published a 
volume on the Antiquities of the Christian church. It is mainly founded on the work 
of the late Dr. Augusti, of Bonn. Of this latter, a reviewer in Tholuck’s Literary 
Intelligencer, for November, 1°40, thus speaks: “It is not to be denied, that Dr. 
Augusti has at command a very mature acquaintance with books, that he understands 
the sources of knowledge, and that he has, in this manual, made use of the critical 
remarks and investigations of others for the improvement of his work. If, in the exact 
study and acute apprehension of the original sources, so far as particulars are concerned, 
he is excelled by Béhmer, still the work of Augusti is superior in that, the mode of 
presentation is definite and always positive, and the style easier and more intelligible.” 

Among the valuable works, now in a course of preparation in Germany, are the 
following : the concluding Nos. of the great Hebrew Thesaurus of Gesenius, (3 Nos. 
only, containing 832 pp., quarto, have been received in this country, though the fourth 
is printed); a supplementary volume to Winer’s Bible Dictionary ; a continuation of 
Hermann’s History of the Platonic Philosophy ; a complete edition of the works of 
Schleiermacher ; two simultaneous editions of the works of Emmanuel Kant; a new 
edition of Tholuck on Romans, ete. 


DENMARK, 


The following sentence has been passed on three individuals, who had embraced the 
tenets of the Baptists: ‘‘ Having refused to obey the laws of the kingdom, and the order 
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of the magistrates, and having held illegal religious meetings, administered the sacra- 
ments, and established in the country several congregations of Baptists, the first two 
are sentenced to pay 60 dollars each, and the third 30 dollars, to the poor-house ir 
Copenhagen, in addition to the costs.” 





NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Sermons on important subjects, by the Rev. Samuel Davies, M. A., President of the College 
of New Jersey, with an Essay on the Life and Times of the Author, by Albert Barnes. 
Stereotype edition. Containing all the author's Sermons ever published. 1n three vols. 
pp- 567, 550, 499. New York: Dayton & Saxton. 1941. 


This edition is supposed to contain all the published sermons of President Davies. 
The number of editions, which have been issued, is not stated. It is probably greater 
than any other sermons have reached in this country. This wide spread popularity is 
owing to several causes. The style is bold, impassioned, fitted to arouse instant atten- 
tion. The metaphors are numerous and striking. The doctrinal sentiments are just, 
and they are such as are embraced by the great body of evangelical Christians, It was 
the author’s object to preach the gospel, rather than any particular creed, to save the 
souls of his hearers, rather than to propound any denominational peculiarities. His 
soul is in his discourses. They are inflamed with his ardent piety. Hence they are 
eminently practical. Their object is to secure, through the influence of the Holy 
Spirit, the immediate conversion of the sinner, and the rapid growth in holiness of the 
believer. In the last place, they are shoré sermons. They are thus well fitted for all 
classes in society, for the poor, for the comparatively uncultivated, for the village ser- 
vice, where there is no stated preacher, and for the retired farm-house in the vallies of 
Virginia, or among the mountains of Vermont. 

In Mr. Barnes's essay, the principal incidents in the life of President Davies are 
enumerated, and his prominent characteristics are delineated. In the conclusion are some 
highly seasonable remarks on the essential qualifications for the ministerial office. A 
close, patient and honest investigation of the Bible is demanded. The preacher, who 
would make full proof of his ministry, should be familiar with all that can illustrate the 
Bible, with all that shall go to vindicate its divine origin, or explain its meaning. He 
should be distinguished for sound and solid learning; for plain, practical good sense ; 
and for a warm and consistent advocacy of every good cause, 

The volumes are done up in a very convenient form, and reflect credit on the skill 
and enterprise of the printers. There are some typographical errors which should be 
corrected. 


A Grammar of the New Testament Dialect. By M. Stuart, Professor of Sacred Literature 
in the Theological Seminary, Andover. Published by Allen, Morrill & Wardwell, 
1341. pp. 312. 


The external appearance of this grammar is remarkably neat and prepossessing. The 
English type is new and beautiful, and the ink is laid on with that evenness which de- 
lights the practised eye. From this specimen we infer that the high reputation of the 
Andover press will be more than supported by the young and enterprising firm that 
have lately commenced business. 

The grammar itself has been almost entirely written anew. Those who are familiar 
with German literature, know with what ardor and intelligence the study of the 
classics is prosecuteéd in Germany. No country in Christendom, makes any approach 
to the thorough scholarship of the Germans in this particular. As a proof of this, we 
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might mention, that we have never seen in any English publication, the remotest refer. 
ence to the Greek Grammar of G. Kihner, which has been published several years, 
which is of the highest authority, and which has carried off the palm from Thiersch, 
Matthie, Buttmann, and other eminent grammarians. It is to this grammar that Pro- 
fessor Stuart acknowledges himself as largely indebted. ‘ Buttmann and Hermann laid 
the foundation for recent improvements; Kthner has shown to what an extent they 
have been carried. The science of grammar has been simplified, and principle is now 
substituted in a multitude of cases, for what had before been little better than a chaotie 
mass of facts.” 

We cordially and earnestly commend this grammar to all students of the Greek tongue, 
whether they are engaged in the study of the New Testament, or of classical Greek. 
An examination of what is said on the Third Declension, on the formation of the irre- 
gular verbs, or the Syntax generally, will show that Professor Stuart has not labored in 
vain. A careful study of the New Testament, with the aid of this grammar and of a 
good Lexicon, will throw unexpected light on many obscure passages. ‘The most re- 
cent investigations seem to diminish the divergency between the classical and the New 
Testament Greek. 


The American Almanac and Repository of Useful Knowledge, for the year 1842. Boston: 
David H. Williams. pp. 323. 


This is one of the most valuable volumes in the series. It contains copious and well-ar- 
ranged details in respect to the census of the United States which has just been com- 
pleted. The meteorological information is, we believe, more full than usual. The 
astronomical part is brought out under the care of Professor Benjamin Pierce, of Har- 
vard University. We need not reiterate the commendation which we have often be- 
stowed on the American Almanac. Its disappearance would be a public calamity. 


The Spirit of the Lord the Builder of his Spiritual Temple: A Sermon, preached in Phi- 
ladelphia, Pa., Sept. 8, 1841, before the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, at their Thirty-second Annual Meeting. By Justin Edwards, D. D., Presi- 
dent of the Theological Seminary, Andover, Mass. 


It is the leading design of this discourse, which is founded on Zechariah, iv. 6, “Not 
by might nor by power, but by my Spirit saith the Lord,” to enforce the great truth, 
that the establishment, enlargement, and final glory of the church of Christ in this 
world, is 2 work which can be accomplished only by the Spirit of God. This is made 
to appear: 1. From the greatness of the work which it was necessary to perform in 
order to lay the foundation of the church, or Spiritual Temple; 2. From the founda- 
tion itself; 3. From the materials out of which this Spiritual Temple is to be made ; 4. 
From the object for which it is to be erected. Among the remarks with which the 
discourse is concluded, are the following, particularly appropriate to the occasion for 
which it was prepared: That as this is the work of the Spirit of God, and as he operates 
by the truth, an obligation rests on Christians to communicate the word of God to all 
nations ,in the least possible time. That the missionary of the cross is engaged ina 
glorious work ; and that the work will be completed. While the doctrine of depend- 
ence is enforced in relation to the cause of missions, the duty and the necessity of hu- 
man effort, in its proper connection, is not overlooked. 


The School and Family Dictionary and Illustrative Definer. By T. H. Gallaudet and 
Horace Hooker. New York: Robinson, Pratt & Co. 


This work is well described in the title. Its peculiarity isin the manner of its defi- 
nitions, which are not attempted by synonymous words, but by clear and precise ex- 
planations of the meaning, accompanied by examples selected from good writers, for 
illustration; or, what is more common, examples framed and adapted to this purpose, 
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from the more familar resources of conversational usage. This important and principal 
part of their task the authors appear to have executed with great felicity of invention and 
accuracy of judgment. The class of words embraced in the work is that which belongs 
to the ordinary written style and to that of elevated conversation; not including a great 
number of words which are too well understood in common use to require explanation ; 
nor, on the other hand, the peculiar terms of science, and many words of uncommon 
occurrence, which the authors have thought it better to comprise in a separate volume. 
The large amount of intellectual and moral instruction, which, singular as it may seem, 
this dictionary, in an indirect and most successful manner,conveys by means of its illus- 
trations drawn very freely from the principles and facts of scripture, is an additional 
recommendation of the work asa manual for the young, especially when used in the fami- 
ly as well as in school. 


Victory over Death: A Sermon preached at the funeral of Rev. David R. Downer, late 
Pastor of the West Presbytervan Church, Carmine Street, New York, By Rev. Henry 
A. Rowland, Pastor of the Pearl Street Presbyterian Church. 


The Rev. Mr. Downer was pastor of the Carmine Street Church from his ordination 
to the work of the ministry, March 25, 1-32, until October 23, 1541, when he resigned 
his charge on account of his health. He was born at Westfield, N. J., August 2, 1502, 
graduated at Yale College in 1828, and studied Theology at Auburn Theological Semi- 
nary. After relinquishing his pastoral labors, he returned to his native place, where he 
died on the 2&th of October, 1241. The sermon of Rey. Mr. Rowland contains an affec- 
tionate testimony to his worth as an ardent Christian and a devoted minister of the gos- 
pel. With the example of such a brother and fellow laborer before his mind, the 
preacher has been happy in the choice and illustration of the leading topic of his dis- 
course. 


The Question of Questions ; or, Is this Colony to be transformed into a Province of the 
Popedom? A letter to Protestant Land-holders of New South Wales. By John Dun- 
more Lang, D. D., Senior Minister of the Presbyterian Church in New South Wales, 
and Honorary Vice-President of the African Institute of France. Sydney: printed by 
Tegg & Co.. 1841. 


By the favor of Rev. Dr. Lang, we have been put in possession of several of the late 
issues of the press in New South Wales. Among them, a pamphlet of sixty octavo pages, 
bearing the above title, is devoted to a subject of deep concern to the inhabitants of that 
rising Colony. A portion of the revenue derived from the sales of land in the Colony 
has, for a number of years, been applied, partly by the English Government at home, and 
partly by private individuals under the authority of the Colonial Executive, to the pur- 
poses of emigration. It appears that active influences have been employed to raise a 
prejudice against the Government Emigration system, as being too expensive, and to throw 
the business wholly into the hands of the private speculators. The result has been, as 
was probably anticipated by some of the professedly disinterested promoters of this 
private emigration scheme, that instead of the comparatively enlightened and virtuous 
classes of emigrants from the agricultural districts of England and Scotland which the 
government had taken pains to select, the emigration to the colony is now drawn almost 
exclusively from the counties of ‘ Dublin, Cork, Limerick, Galway and Tipperary, the 
strongest holds of popery, bigotry, superstition and vice in the British Empire.” In 
order to avail themselves, to the utmost, of the advantage which this state of things has 
created for their cause, the Romanists in the colony have sent home to England their 
Bishop and their Vicar-General ; showing of how great importance the present crisis is 
regarded by these agents of the Pope, as an opportunity for extending and establishing 
his dominion in New South Wales. The facts stated by Dr. Lang sufficiently show 
the inevitable and rapid tendency of the present emigration system, at no very distant 
day, to bring about such a result. He does not intend to object to the emigration of 
the Irish Roman Catholic population, since it seems to be a necessary means of 
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meliorating the condition of that suffering people; but he contends that the current 
should not be specially directed to a country so little prepared to withstand its demoral. 
izing influence, as that of New South Wales. The address is an able and spirited 
appeal throughout, intended without fail to awaken attention and produce a strong 
popular excitement. We observe in the course of his argument, that the author makes 
repeated and most honorable mention of the United States of America, as an example 
of Protestant colonization ; and we trust he is not too sanguine when he says, that 
‘«‘ Protestanism in these States is of so active and vigorous a character, as to neutralize 
and render harmless the immense Popish emigration of the last fifty years.” 


Statement of the Origin, Condition and Prospects of the German Mission to the Aborigi- 
nes at Moreton Buy, conducted under the auspices of the Presbyterian Church in New 
South Wales, By the Rev. Christopher Eipper, Missionary. Sydney. 141. 


This mission was projected and undertaken in the year 1837, at the instance of the 
Rev. Dr. Lang; who, when in England that year, obtained assistance from the Govern- 
ment for the establishment of the mission, and secured the services of a number of 
missionaries from the continent of Europe. These missionaries, we are told, consisting 
of two clergymen with their wives, six laymen with their wives, and three unmarried 
laymen, “had all, with one or two exceptions, been trained up for missionary labor un- 
der the superintendence of that truly apostolic man, the Rey. James Gossner, of Berlin, 
in Prussia.””’ The missionaries arrived at Moreton Bay, in 1838. This is represented 
as a very advantageous locality for the mission, being about 480 miles from Sydney, and 
affording peculiar facilities for intercourse with the aborigines, as well as with every 
part of the civilized world. The labors of the missionaries have hitherto been chiefly 
confined to the necessary operations of erecting houses, clearing and preparing ground 
for cultivation, &c. The pamphlet before us is largely occupied with information re- 
specting the Aborigines, their customs and employments, their language, and their 
intellectual and moral condition. 


A Discourse in commemoration of the Life and Character of the Hon. Nicholas Brown, 
delivered in the Chapel of Brown University, November 3, 1841. By Francis Wayland, 
D. D., President of Brown University. 


This discourse by President Wayland, isa just and elegant tribute to the personal 
worth and public usefulnesss of a distinguished patron of Brown University. Mr. 
Brown was born in Providence, April 4, 1769. In 1786, before he had attained his 
eighteenth year, he was graduated at Rhode Island College, as Brown University was 
then called. He was elected a member of the corporation in 1791, in which relation he 
gave to the concerns of the College an unremitted personal attention during the residue 
of his life From 1796 to 1225, he held the office of Treasurer of the College ; and from 
1825 until his death, he was a member of the Board of Fellows. The Institution is in- 
debted for the enlarged means of instruction which it furnishes, in great part to his lib- 
eral benefactions. ‘These commenced previously to 12804, in the present of a Law 
Library of considerable value; and ina donation, in that year, of $5,000, to founda 
Professorship of Oratory and Belles Lettres. 1t was in consequence of this donation 
that the Corporation voted, that “this College be called and known by the name of 
Brown University.” In the year 1°23, Mr. Brown erected, solely at his own expense, 
the building known by the name of Hope College. In 1834 he erected, also at his own 
expense, the building which is occupied by the Library Room and Chapel; to which 
he added a donation of $10,000 towards a fund, the income of which is to be devoted to 
the increase of the library and philosophical apparatus. In 1839, he gave to the College 
three valuable lots of land, as sites fur a new college edifice and a house for the Presi- 
dent, with $10,000 to be expended in the erection of these buildings. These are the 
chief, but not all, of the benefactions of Mr. Brown to the College, which are enumerated 
in the discourse. 
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His liberality however, was by no means limited to this object. 
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Atheneum, possessing a library of 9,000 volumes and designed for the benefit of the 


citizens generally, may be said to have owed its existence to the united munificence of 
Mr. Brown and his partners, Messrs. Moses B_ and Robert H. Ives. President Wayland 


observes, 


no doubt with justice, in view of this trait in the character of Mr. Brown, as 


evinced by such noble acts of liberality towards institutions intended for the lasting 
benefit of society ; that “‘a plan or an enterprise was attractive to him, other things 


being equal, in proportion to its extensiveness. 


Hence his charities, though large and 


greatly diversified, were principally bestowed upon those objects which tended to affect 
the course of human action and human thought.’ 
Mr. Brown died September 27, 1841, in the seventy-third year of his age. 
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The following statistics of Ordinations, Installations, and 
Deaths of Clergymen, are as extensive and accurate as we can 
make them from the papers published by the ditlerent denomi- 
nations of Christians to which we have access. 


ROBERT ht anes Cong. 
Aug. 26, 1811 

CYRUs sT ONE, Cong. inst. pastor, Bingham, Me. Oct. 27. 

JOSHUA FaT ON, Cong. ord. Evang. Corinna, Me. Dec. 1. 

= ry PEABODY, ~ Cong. ord. pastor, Biddeford, Me. 


Amos, B. "PENDLETON, Bap. ord. Evang. Hope, Me. Dec. 


GEORGE KNOX, Bap. ord. pastor, Topsham, Me. Dec. 15. 
JUSIAH W. PEE?, Cong. ord, pastor, Gardiner, Me. Dec. 15. 


ord. Evang. Bangor, Maine, 


J.C. — Ceng. ord. pastor, Raymond, New Hampshire, 
Oct Is4l. 

G. ROBBINS, Bap. ord. pastor, Rumney, N. H. Oct. 14. 

TIMOTHY MORGAN, Cong. ord. Evang. Farmington, N. H. 
Oct. 20. 

A. E. MANSON, Cong. ord. pastor, Hancock, N. H. Nov. 3. 

JAMES BOUT WEL L, Cong. ord. pastor, Brentwood, N.H. 


Nov 
DANIEL. x FRENCH, Cong. ord. pastor, Nelson, N. H. 
ov. 4. 
—_ ha STORER, Bap. ord. pastor, Fitzwilliam, N. H. Nov. 


JA MES F McEWEN, Cong. inst. pastor, Rye, N. H. Dec. 1. 
JACOB CALDWEL oh Unit. ord. pastor, Kensington, N. H. 
Dec. 22. 


E. C. — Bap. ord. Evang. Passumpsic, Vermont, Sept. 
22, 
NAT PHANIE L. CUDWORTH, Bap. ord. pastor, Putney, Vt. 


Sept. 
JON C WwW ILDER, Cong. inst. pastor, Enosburgh, Vt. Oct. 
JOHN’ K. LORD, Cong. ord. pastor, Hartford, Vt. Nov. 3. 
ALPHEUS GRAVES, Cong. ord. pastor, Halifax, Vt. Nov. 10. 
JUHN GRIDLEY, Cong. ‘inst. pastor, Montpelier, Vt. Dec. 


W.H. BEAMAN, Cong. inst. pastor, North Hadley, Massa- 
csusetts, Nept. 15, 1841. 

JOHN CURTIS SMITH, Cong. ord. for. miss. Paxton, Ms. 
Sept. 29. 

NATHANIEL GAGE, Unit. inst. pastor, Petersham, Ms. 
Oct. 

LAVIUS HYDR, Cong. inst. pastor, Becket, Ms. Oct. 20. 

G. PF. SIMMONS, Unit inst. pastor, Waltham, Ms. Oct. 27. 


FRANCIS WARRINER, Cong. inst. pastor, Chester, Ms. 
Oct. 27. 

ISAAC C. LANGWORTHY, Cong. ord. pastor, Chelsea, Ms. 
Nov. 


JOHN H. AVERY, Bap. inst. pastor, Danvers, Ms. Nov. 3. 
SANFORD LEACH, Bap. ord. pastor, Wilmington, Ms. Nov. 


8T EPHEN | S. SMITH, Cong. inst. pastor, Westminster, Ms. 


! 
ORLANDU CUNNINGHAM, Bap. ord. pastor, Princeton, 
Ms. Nov, 23. 
OLIVER H. BIDWELL, Cong. ord. pastor, Hubbardston, 
Ms. Dec. 1. 
H. l.. HAMMOND, Cong. ord. Evang. Kingston, Ms. Dec. 8. 
ANSON McLOUD, Cong. ord. pastor, Topsfield, Ms. Dec. 8. 
— P, OLMSTEAD, “Bap. inst. pastor, Chelsea, Ms, Dec. 


SAMUEL OSGOOD, Unit. inst. pastor, Providence, Rhode 
Island, Dec. 29, 1841, 





JOHN WILL IAMS, Epis. ory pile st, Mick etown, Coanesti> 
cut, Sept. 26, Isai. 
asus G. BEMAN, Cong. inst. pastor, New Haven, Ct. Sept. 


MERRILL i, HARDSON, Cong. inst. pastor, Terrysville, 


Ct. Oct. 

GEORGE A. “STE RLING, Epis. ord. priest, Bridgeport, Ct. 
Nov. 3, 

GEORGE 1. FOOT, Fpis. ord. priest, Bridgeport, Ct. Nov. 3, 


PASCHAL P. KIDDER, 
Nov. 3. 


— WOOD, Cong. inst. pastor, West Hartford, Ct. 


Epis. ord, priest, Bridgeport, Ct. 


a 
JOHN Ww. BEECHER, Cong. inst. pastor, Ellsworth, Ct. Dec. 


AMOS CHEESBROUGH, Cong. ord. pastor, Chester, Ct. 


Jec. I 

SIDNEY a 4 S, Pres. inst. pastor, Elbridge, New York, 
Sept. 1, 

~~ - 8's. SBARNES, Pres. ord. pastor, Martinsburg, N. Y- 


Se 

DAVID DYER, Ref. Dutch inst. pastor, Fultonville, N. Y. 
Oct. 13. 

J. amy ROCKWELL, Pres. ord 
Oct. 

GEORGE °. TYLER, Pres. ord. pastor, Lowville, N. Y. Oct. 


13 
JOUN M. JOHNSON, Pres. ord. Evang. New York, N. Y. 
19. 


oO 
HIRAM W. GILBERT, Pres. ord. pastor, Windsor, N. Y. 
Oct. 20. 
SAMUEL VAN VECHTEN, Ref. Dutch inst. pastor, Fort 
Plain, N. Y. Oct. 20. 
CHARLES M. OAKLEY, Pres. ord. pastor, Nyack, N. Y. 
Oct 25. 
CHARI, ES HEQUEMBOURG, Pres. ord. pastor, Dunkirk, 
Y. Oct. 24, 
ssh. PH KNEISKERN, Ref. Duteh ord .Y. 
Oct. 28. 
ROBBER? -" CONANT, Pres. ord. pastor, Clintonville, N. ¥. 
Nov. 
Ww at. TER M. LOWRIE, Pres. ord. for. miss. New York, 
Y. Nov. 
HF. NRY CL ARK, Pres. ord. pastor, Havanna, N. Y. Nov. 9. 
JOHN H. AC KERSON, Ref. Dutch ord. pastor, Columbia, 
N. Y. Nov. 10. 
JOHN P. — PER, Ref. Dutch inst. pastor, Warren, N. Y. 
Nov. 
——— = i. CORNELL, Ref. Dutch ord 
Y. No 


23. 
GIL iui Mt M. ‘P. MYER, Ref. Dutch ord. pastor, Cohoes, 
. Y. Nov. 23. 
R. R. JU pp, ‘Pres. inst. pastor, Brooklyn, N. Y. Nov. 28. 
SAMUEL M. WOODERIDG iE, Rel. Dutch ord. pastor, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Dec. 12, 


AMZI D. BARBER, Cong. ord. Evang. Patterson, New Jer- 


. pastor, Valatie, N. Y. 


. pastor, Berne, N 


. Evang. Cohoes, 


sey, Sept. 30, 1841, 

CHAKLES L. MACK, Ref. Dutch inst. pastor, Trenton, N. J. 
Nov. 10 

WIL 7 Cc. MAGEE, Pres. ord. pastor, Marksborough, 
N. J. Nov. 16, 


FRANKI.IN KIDDER, Bap. ord. pastor, Georgetown, Penn- 
gerne Sept. 17, 1841. 
Ww. TAYL OR, Pres. inst. pastor, Greensburgh, Pa. Oct. 


youn D. WHITTAM, Pres. inst. pastor, Wolf Run, Pa. 

SAMUEL BULLOCK, Bap. inst. pastor, West Jackson, Pa. 

SA MUE EL ‘SWANN, Pres, inst. pastor, Johnstown, Pa. Nov, 

A. D; CAMPBELL, Pres. ord. pastor, Alleghany City, Pa. 
Pay 


JAMES J. BRow NSON, Pres. ord. pastor, Mount Pleasant, 


HENRY. w FIGAND, German Ref. ord. pastor, Lycoming Co. 
Pa. Nov. 25. 
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S. W. CRAMPTON, Eps. ord. priest, Hancock, Maryland, JOHN GODDARD, et. 28, Cong. Egremont, Ms. Nov. 4. 


Aug. 22, Is4l. JOHN BOARDMAN, wt. 46, Cong. Fast od glas, Ms. N 
8, 
JAMES ABERC ROMBIE, Epis. ord. priest, Cumberland, Md. | JAMES R. WHEELOCK, at. 51, Cong. at P as 
Sept. 19. ” Boston, Ms. Nov. 24, earl St. House, 


?. 8. FOWL ER, Epis. ord. priest, Nanjemoy, Md. Sept. 19. : 
K. J. STEWART, By s. ord, priest, Spring Hill, Md. Sept. SYLVESTER SELDEN, et. 55, Cong. Hebron, Connecticut 
19. Oct. 24, IS41. ‘y 

M DE WITT, Pres. inst. pricst, Rock, Md. Dee. 7 ‘ 
eee oe eens Se ee ‘' | THOMAS S. ANDERSON, et. 85, Meth. South Danville 
’ 





Gane. P. HEILME, Pres. ord. pastor, Middletown, Dela- New York, Sept. 14, 1841, 
rare, Nov. 2, 1541. JOHN H. REDDINGTON, at. 41, Pres. Moscow, N. y, 
WIL wy IAM HOGARTH, Pres. ord. pastor, Wilmington, Del. Se pt. 15. 
Dec. 6. ISAAC hee zt. 55, Meth. Oneida Conference, N. Y, 
Sept 
R. T. BERRY, Pres. inst. pastor, Georgetown, District of } HENRY I.. LOOMIS, at. 28, Pres. Fulton, “4 Y. Sept. 23 
, Columbia, Oct. 6, 1841. GEORGE MAIRS, Pres. Argyle, N. Y. Oct. “ 
+e F ‘ a JOHN ORMSBEE, Bap Stockbrid ge, uM. ¥. _. 1. 
nay JOHN SKINNER, Pres. inst. pastor, Lexington, Virginia, |} FREDERICK TUCKERMAN, zt. 70, Pres, Poughkeepsie, 
i, ae Oct. 6, 1841. N. Y. Nov. 14. 
a. o FRANCIS McFARLAND, D. D., Pres. inst. pastor, Lexing- 
if ‘7, ton, Va. Oct. 16. Ww — 44 BAKER, et. 40, Meth. ‘Hope, New Jersey, Sept. 
+b A) ! 
is WILLIAM H. MUSE, Bap. ord. pastor, Nashville, Tennessee, DAVID R. DOWNER, Pres. Westfield, N. J. Nov. 21. 
" ;* Oct. 17, Isl. JOHN WISHART, Meth. Port Elizabeth, N. J. Nov. — 
}i T — AS G. KEEN, Bap. ord. Evang. Nashville, Ten. Oct. 
Ta JOHN McKINLEY, at, 26, Pres. Milton, Pennsylvania, Oct. 
4 R. B "McMULLEN, Pres. inst. pastor, Knoxville, Ten. Nov. 841. 
ri 21. JOHN B. McCOY, Pres. Hookstown, Pa. Oct. 13, 
5 DAVID * ANDERSON, zt. 59, Lutheran, Oarlisle, Pa, 
i, JOHN W. MUZZY, Pres. ord. pastor, Sharpsburgh, Ohio, Nov. 8. 
5A Oct. 6, 1841. ANDREW HARRIS, at. 27, Pres. Philadelphia, Pa. Dec. 2. 
Fr ALVAN NASH, Pres. inst. pastor, Chester, O. Oct. 6. WILLIAM BRYANT, et. 61, Epis. Philadelphia, Pa. Dec. 
HIRAM A. BABCOCK, Pres. ord. Evang. Chester, 0. - Oct. 6. 13. 
‘¥ 8. W. BURRITT, Pres. inst. pastor, Lyme, O. Oct. 27. 
1 —— ae KE. ATWATER, Cong. ord. pasti or, atoll oO. DAVID oe he et. ba Meth. Baltimore Conference, Ma- 
ry -- rvlan Aug 
1 OL Ive N. CHAPIN, Cong. ord. pastor, Freedom, O. Nov. | JOHN RICK, at. 36, Meih. Baltimore, Md. Sept. 9. 


WESLEY HE NDERSON, et. 27, Meth. Galen Ann’s Co. 
H. L. TTC HCOCK, Pres. inst. pastor, Columbus, O. Nov. 24. Md Sept. 13. 

JAMES REILEY, at. 53, Meth. St. Mary’sCo. Md. Sept, 28, 
JAMES Y. McGINNIS, Pres. inst. pastor, Lewistown, Iili- | JOHN DELEPLANE, Epis. Hancock, Md. Oct. Ll. 


nois, Sept. 18, Is41. 


> 
_—.- 
5 





i A. D. WILSON, Ref. Dutch inst. pastor, Fairview, Ill. Nov. | WILI.IAM GILMORE, et. 74, Meth. Russell Co, Virginia, 
‘ 14. Oct. 17, 1841. 

Pe maak Rt. Rev. RICHARD C. MOORE, D. D. at. 79, Epis. Rich- 

CHARLES KELLOGG, Cong. ord. Evang. Romeo, Michigan, mond, Va. Nev. 12. 
Nov. 10, 1341. 
7 U. M. WHEELER, Epis. Society Hill, South Carolina, Oct. 
r : ; 11, 1841. 
Rais canter tn Boas Het, M8. JASPER ADAMS, D. D. Epis. Pendleton Dist. 8. C. Oct. 2. 
' N. W. HODGES, Bap. Cookham, 8. C. Nov. — 

RANDOLPH STONE, et. 51, Pres. Tuscaloosa, Alabama, 
, SUMMARY. Oct. 7, 1341. 

a STATES. G. R. PINCHING, Epis. Dom. Miss. Charlestown, Mississippi, 


Sept. 4, 


GEORGE WELLER, D. D. Epis. Vicksburg, Mi. Nov. 11. 
T. M. RICE, Bap. Pleasant Grove, Tennessee, Oct. 2, 1841. 
J. L. PETERS, Bap. Circleville, Ohio, Nov. 1, 1841. 

SIME 1ON Hi. CRANE, et. 48, Pres. Madison, Indiana, Sept. 


Lnstallations..ccccccccccce 32 MarinCeccccccccccccccccce 
New Hampshire..ceseeeee 
Total.cceccececcoccccocoe 10h 9 Vermontececcccccccscenes 
Massachusetts.cccccccccce 
Rhode Island. .ccccccccces 
Connecticut. ..ccccccceces 


OFFICES. New York.cccccccocscecce 


— 


~ 


mDONIWNWRKHNADTWCOKUDw+! 


a 














PatotWecccccccccccecsece 76 Mew Jereesccocccoccceccs | 2, 1841. 
Beanselistececccccccesece 123 Pennsylvania ccccccvceses cual. ES PRINDLE, Epis. Lawrenceburgh, Ind. Nov. 2, 
Priests.ccccccccccceccccce 9 Maryland..cccccccecccece 1541. 
Fureign Missionaries..... 2 Delaware .......0- seneees 
‘ — District of Columbia...... FRANCIS CHILDS, at. 34, Pres. Greenfield, Michigan, Oct. 
Tolal.ccccccccccccccccces LOL Virginia .cccccccccceccoes 1, 1941. 
Tennessee .cccccccccccsece 
oe aa Whole number in the above list, 42. 
UlSeee eee eseeeersee 
ica 6 60000eeces nes 
DENOMINATIONS. : ponond 
Cemereeeees ciccesecese BO Teblhicccesssscssciccsces —e 
Baptist..cscccccccccsecces 14 D 
Presbyterian ...ccccccseee Sl ATES, 
Epiecopalian .ccccccccccce 8 1841. Augist..ccccccccce 2 SUMMARY. 
Unitarian.cccocscccccccs.e 4 September. eccscee 14 
lt, Ditttcscaseccsaases W er AGES. STATES. 
German Ret....eee.e0. eon =i November...ececese 37 | From 2010 30...ccccccccce 5 Marin@rcoccccccccccccccve 
oo December.cccccccee 18 BD AO. cccccccceee 4 Massachusett8..cccccecces 
Total.occ-cccccccccccccce 101 -— 40 BO... ceescceee F Connecticut .coceccoecceces 
i Tee 50 GU... ccccceccee 7 New York.cccccccccesss © 
GO TO. ceccccccseee 1 New Jersey.cccccccccccere 
70 BO. ceeeeceeceee 4 Pennsylvamia..coocoeeceeee 
Ee ere a Notspecified.cccseee 16 Maryland .cscccccccsceres 
, - — Virginia...cccccccccccccess 
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Sum of all the ages speci- 
OF fied ceeces eoccceeeel, 228 Tennessee cececcccccereess 





Ohio. cccccccccccveccecers 


Averageage of the 26...47 1-4 Indiianassscccececoeccesser 
DEATHS OF CLERGYMEN. Michigan ......sessecesees 


DENOMINATIONS, Total.ccccccccccccccccsess 42 


Congregational ......esee 


DRM RK DK CMe UIawe ow 








DAM Mecccceasccesececces § 
ASHBURY CALDWELL, et. 32, Meth. Kennebunkport, | Methodist.......scecceese 10 DATES. 

Maine, Dec. I, 1841. Episcopalianscccccocescee 8 S41, AUGUBt.cerccesecee 1 
JOSEPH SEARLE, wt. 52, Cong. Harrison, Me. Dec. 3. PreebyteriaBecccccccccoccce Uh September .eseeeeee 10 
EBENEZER KNOWLTUN, F. W. Bap. Montville, Me. Lutheran coeseeeeceeeeees 1 October.ccccccccccee 18 

Dec. — FW. Baptist.cccccccccee 1 November..ccoesese 13 

— December. .eosesees 
JOHN FOSTER, Cong. Beverly, Massachusetts, Oct. 7 , 1841. Totaleccocccccecccecceccce 42 aa 
PHILANDER SHAW, et. 72, Cong . Eastham, Ma. Oct. 10. iit... isccssvenenee 
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PRAYER FOR THE COLLEGES. 


Tue last Thursday of February has, for many years, been observed at the 
Colleges, and in a considerable number of the churches of this country, as a 
season of special prayer for the outpouring of the Holy Spirit upon our Colleges 
and other Literary Institutions. It is a matter of great interest and encour- 
agement to Christians who are disposed to unite in this Concert, to know that 
the day is solemnly observed in the Colleges themselves ; and that the appro- 
priate means of producing a deep religious impression on the minds of the 
young men there assembled, are employed under the most favorable circum- 
stances, and with the most powerful concentration, in connection with this an- 
nual observance. God, in his infinite mercy, has often been pleased to regard 
the supplications of his children, offered for this important object ; and, it may 
be said, with confidence, perhaps, that he has more frequently answered them 
while they have been yet speaking, than at other times, even when the influences 
of his Spirit have been the blessing sought. We are fully authorised to believe 
that the Most High regards with peculiar favor the solicitude of his people 
manifested in behalf of the spiritual prosperity of these institutions. The young 
men who are gathered there are peculiarly the hope of the country, and the im- 
portance of their conversion, and of their early and sound attainments in Chris- 
tian character, is not esteemed of less importance, certainly, by the Saviour 
himself, than by any of the friends of Zion. It surely need not be feared that 
God will turn away his ear from hearing the prayers of his people on such an 
occasion as this; unless, indeed, he may do so as a rebuke for their too great 
habitual indifference towards an object of so much magnitude. We say habit- 
ual indifference ; because it is painful to observe how generally our Colleges 
and Literary Institutions are forgotten in the supplications of Christians. Stu- 
dents, while at college, being withdrawn in a great measure from the ordinary 
intercourse of society, fail, in too great a degree, to retain a due share of the 
affections and sympathies of the people at large. The families from which 
they come, compose too small a proportion of any community, even if they were 
all religious families, to impart to the body of their Christian brethren the pe- 
culiar interest which they may feel in the state of religion at college. And it 
may seem to them, perhaps, although their hearts should be ready to burst with 
suppressed emotions, that they would be, in an unbecoming manner, obtrud- 
ing their personal concerns upon the attention of the public, if they, much more 
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frequently than others, were to advert to this particular topic in their exhorta- 
tions and prayers. 

If, however, this subject is too liable to be overlooked by Christians at large, 
a reason exists for its being pressed the more earnestly upon their attention at 
the season of the general concert. Nor is it by any means a subject without in- 
terest, and even great interest, to the minds of Christians of every class, provided 
a little pains is taken, on the part of the pastors of churches, to spread it before 
them in its intimate connections with the prosperity of our social, civil and 
religious institutions. The annual concert of prayer for Colleges furnishes an 
opportunity for familiar communications of this kind ; and, in our own experi- 
ence, while in the pastoral relation, we have found every effort for this purpose 
most abundantly repaid by the appropriate interest, both intellectual and spirit- 
ual, which it has readily awakened among the people. 

If there are at all times sufficient reasons to commend the devout observance 
of this special season of prayer, there are at the present time considerations of 
peculiar force which may be urged in its favor. Most of our Colleges are ina 
prosperous state, so far as numbers and outward advantages are concerned ; but 
scarcely any of them have enjoyed, for some time past, those special Divine in- 
fluences which, not only for the sake of the youth there assembled, but also for 
the great cause of Christ in our own and other lands, are so much to be desired. 
A deep and genuine work of grace in many of our Colleges, granted in answer 
to the supplications of the people of God, would now be a blessing of inestima- 
bie value. Tlow important that the piety of those youthful members of the 
church of Christ, who are placed in these institutions to become qualified for 
high stations of Christian usefulness, especially of those who are destined to the 
sacred ministry, should be fully sustained against the temptations incident to 
their age and situation, and, with their intellectual powers, nurtured to a sound 
and vigorous manhood! Unless spiritual religion becomes a controlling element 
of the character during the period of college life, it can scarcely be expected 
afterwards, even in aid of the labors of the ministry, to exert that high eom- 
manding influence which is requisite. Is it now the complaint that the tone of 
piety in the churches of our land, amidst the multitude of external enterprises, 
and the distractions of many disturbing causes, has apparently suffered a sad 
decline ?—Let it, then, be our earnest prayer that the churches in our colleges 
and theological seminaries, being in a good measure exempted from the trials 
which agitate the world without, may invite the peculiar presence of the Holy 
Spirit; and, by the beauty of their true conformity to Christ, tend powerfully to 
recall the affections ofall to whom the light of their example may extend, to the 
unobtrusive but substantial graces of an eminently holy life. 

An interesting class of students, found in almost all our Academies, Colleges 
and Theological Seminaries, who have devoted themselves to the work of the 
ministry, and have been encouraged, in their preparation, to depend in part on 
the assistance of the churches, through the agency of the American Education 
Society, are, by their trying circumstances at the present time, especially com- 
mended to a remembrance in the prayers of Christians. The Society, owing to 
the deficiency of its funds, has been compelled to withhold from all its benefi- 
ciaries one entire appropriation the present year. A painful uncertainty still 
remains whether the Society will be able hereafter to sustain all who are looking 
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to it for aid. In this state of things the young men are necessarily placed in 
circumstances of trial. ‘This trial is aggravated too, we are sorry to add, by an 
apparent feeling of coldness and distrust, on the part of a portion of the religious 
community, toward the recipients of this excellent species of Christian benefac- 
tion. The great body of worthy young men are subjected to a wound in their 
feelings, and perhaps in their reputation also, by the too indiscriminate censures 
which are bestowed on them as a class, on account of the deficiencies or errors 
of a few who are regarded as unworthy. These things are discouraging, and 
should if possible be avoided. Were it not better that a spirit of prayer should 
be excited in reference to this class of young men in our literary institutions, 
who are struggling with the difficulties into which they have been brought, 
partly at least by the failure of the churches to sustain them in that course of 
preparation for the ministry on which they have been encouraged to enier. 
We do not necessarily impute this failure to any fault on the part of the 
churches. It is for every Christian to decide with himself whether he is acting 
according to his ability and sense of duty in his efforts to meet the increasing 
demands ef Christian benevolence in its varied forms ; and whether, if compel- 
led by the narrowness of his means to choose, among several objects, those 
which he will support, he has had a due regard to their respective wants and 
merits. 

Nor on the other hand is it to be admitted that, in the great majority of cases, 
the young men are brouglit into these circumstances of trial, altogether by their 
own act. Ministers, and Christian friends, the calls of our Domestic and 
Foreign Missionary Societies, and the operations of an enlarged System of in- 
strumentality for their assistance in obtaining an education for the ministry, 
have all conspired to bring them to a conviction that it was their duty to com- 
mence so serious an undertaking. And, now, when the majority of them have 
half accomplished their object, shall they go back? Shall many of them be 
compelled to abandon their purpose? With this prospect but too plainly 
before them, is it too much that we should ask in their behalf, an interest in 
the supplications of all who love Zion? We trust that a spirit of prayer for 
this important interest of the kingdom of Christ will be greatly revived and ex- 
tended, by the approaching annual concert. 

As a suitable accompaniment to these remarks, we present an extract from 
the joint letter of the beneficiaries of the American Education Society, in one 
of the New England Colleges, recently addressed to the Secretary. 

“Permit us,” they say, “to mention some of the things which are very try- 
ing to us, and which often serve to abate our zeal in the cause of Christ, and to 
discourage us from pursuing a course of study preparatory to the ministry.” 

After referring to one of these topics, the letter proceeds: 


“ Professor Hopkins, in his narrative of revivals in Williams College, says, that ‘ our 
institutions of learning are only society in miniature 7 and it seems to us that this fact 
is fully confirmed, not only in the history of that college, but in the history of every in- 
stitution in the land. How can those, who have felt the breathings of maternal love, 
but exhibit that tenderness and affection, which is a sure result of parental faithfulness ; 
and on the other hand, how can the youth who has never been taught to say * Our 
Father,’ but be a heedless, reckless student? What is there so peculiar in the atmos- 
phere of a college, which should drive away the infectious damps which settle down on 
the surface ofa religious community? A literary institution, under a good religious in- 
fluence, is a fountain sending forth sweet, and life-giving waters, to many a thirsty 
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soul ; but, if its ten thousand sweet reservoirs are all cut off, can it be thought strange, that 
it should belch forth dark streams ofdeath ? Dear Sir, we are guilty, in permitting so 
many to go forth from this college with unregenerate hearts, and prepared only to oppose 
the progress of the cause of Christ ; but our fellow Christians are also implicated in the 
guilt. We have neglected our duty ; but our friends and patrons have also forgotten 
theirs. They have not remembered us in the closet, at the family altar, and in the 
social circle ; and, when the churches have met to fast, and pray for colleges, those as- 
semblies have not been thronged, nor have they been pervaded by a deep solemn stil]- 
ness ;—a spirit of fervent holy wrestling with God has not been manifest. 

“ Allow us to mention one more discouragement—the unwillingness of the Christian 
community to discriminate between those beneficiaries who are exemplary in their con- 
duct, and those who have sadly wounded the Saviour in the house of his friends, 
When one of our number has proved a Judas, many lose confidence in all of us, and 
withhold their prayers, and support. Whether this be right, it is not for us to decide ; but 
it seems to ua, that we, not only, are regarded blamable, but that some guilt is charged 
upon the officers of the Education Society, for that which the most untiring vigilance 
never can prevent. When a Lucifer falls, all are astonished, and put in consternation ; 
but scores of planets and their satellites may move on in unvarying circles, year after 
year, and age afier age, and but few observe the harmony—but few admire, Dear Sir, 
could we but feel that we are the property of the church—that we have a strong sympa- 
thy with Christians, and that they cherish the same towards us—that we are all one 
body in Christ ; and, as a result of this union, could we hear their fervent prayers in our 
behalf, and be encouraged by their counsels, how could we but feel, that none were 
worthy of sach prayers and such tears. but those who are truly, and sincerely devoted 


>?) 


to the service of Christ? How could we but be uncommon Christians ? 
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We have given in the February number, dom until the period of his second coming ; 
of the Journal, as often as we have been and then, by the destruction, rather than 
able, a history of revivals of religion in one the conversion, of the unevangelized na- 
of the Colleges, that it might serve espe- | tions. 


cially as an incitement to the duties of the) God has clearly revealed his purposes 
annual concert. This year we have no. respecting the future enlargement of Zion 
and the universal reign of the Saviour, and 
he will overturn, and overturn, and over- 
turn this world, with all its interests and 
interesting Discourse, delivered by Rev. | designs, until the heathen shall be given to 
Sewall Harding, of Medway, Ms. before | Christ for an inheritance, and the utter- 
the Auxiliary Education Society of Nor- most parts of the earth for a possession. 

: ‘ ; . The prophet Isaiah saith, “ It shall come 
folk County, at their Anniversary in June to pass in the last days, that the mountain 
last. The article will be read with interest, | of the Lord's house shall be established in 


and will be found to contain a rich variety | the top of the mountains, and shall be ex- 


; ; i ti hall 
of thoughts appropriate to the circumstan- | alted above the hills, and all nations s 


4"° flow unto it’? Daniel says, “The king- 
ces of the churches at the present period, ! dom and dominion and the greatness of the 


particularly in relation to benevolent oper- | kingdom under the whole heaven shall be 
alias given to the people of the saints of the 
. : | Most High, whose kingdom is an everlast- 
The discourse opens with a view of the ing kingdom, and all dominions shall serve 
coming and kingdom of Christ, which will and obey him.’ And John, by the spirit 
serve to animate the faith and zeal of Chris-  0f prophecy on the mount of vision, looked 
forward and heard the seventh angel sound, 
' ap : and the echo of many and great voices 1n 
check the influence of opinions which, heaven, saying, “The kingdoms of this 
so far as they prevail, must paralyze all ef- world are become the kingdom of our Lord 
, ‘and of his Christ, and he shall reign for- 
, : Nagle : ever and ever”’ ' 
by promoting the belief that Christ will not, and what the Scriptures teach on this 


universally extend and establish his king-| subject is confirmed by the providence of 


such article on hand; and in place of one, 
we present the following extracts from an 


tians. At the same time it may tend to 


forts for the general diffusion of the gospel, 
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God. From the first promise of a Saviour, 
God has been ordering the events of his 
providence so as to preserve and gradually 
enlarge this kingdom. Under the ancient 
dispensation, the mighty power and the 
miraculous interposition of God were often 
seen in behalf of Israel. 
the Red Sea, the water from the rock, the 
manna from heaven, and the rolling back 
of the waters of Jordan, are so many proofs 
of God’s interposing care. 

And successively God raised up leaders 
in Samuel, David, Hezekiah, Josiah, Daniel, 
Ezra, and Nehemiah, who were made, each 
in their turn, the instruments of enlarging 
Zion. 

And when the fulness of time had come, 
and Christ came and planted the Christian 
church, he appeared for their defence and 
enlargement from time to time. 

When the church has become corrupted. 
when error has come in lke a flood, and 
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jis, yet a process hans commenced, and 
which we believe will never cease to aug- 
ment its resources and increase its power, 
unti) its end is accomplished. 

The restlessness of some, the radical and 
reckless spirit of others, and the worldli- 
ness of many, are but eddies, ruffling here 
and there the surface, while a steady and 
irresistible under-current is setting strong, 
and bearing onward to final triumphs that 
kingdom for which all other kingdoms were 
made, and for the glorious consummation 
of which God's faithfulness is pledged. 

Many indeed are the strange things of 
the present time which serve to awaken 
the fears, as well as to try the faith, the 
patience and the perseverance of the child 
of God; but yet there is one source of 
unfailing support. God's faithfulness is 
pledged, and it cannot fail. 

And the signs of the times, mysterious 





infidelity has assumed a threatening aspect, 
when her real friends have become few, 
and her enemies numerous, and it has 
seemed as though she must soon be destroy- 
ed, God has then appeared in her behalf, 
unfolded the standard of the cross, and 
given a new impulse to all her friends and 
helpers. 

And tracing the church from the begin- 
ning till now, we find that by all her con- 
flicts and trials she has been strengthened 
and enlarged And the doings of the 
church at the present time are indicative 
of the same onward and progressive move- 
ment, and encourage the belief that the 
predictions of the universal spread of the 
gospel will all be fulfilled. Why is it that 
we behold such an array of means already 
in successful operation ? For what purpose 
are Bible Societies, Missionary Societies, 
foreign and domestic, Education and Tract 
Societies multiplying almost without num- 
ber, and expending their millions of dollars 
to send the Bible, the missionary and the 
tract throughout the earth, and to furnish 
an order of men competent to preach the 
everlasting gospel? Why such an interest 
awakened and such instrumentalities put 
in requisition? And why the extraordi- 
nary spirit of prayer, disposing Christians 
to unite in concert to pray for the univer- 
sal spread of the gospel? Are not such 
unparalleled means to accomplish new and 
glorious results ? The poor widow is cast- 
ing in her mites, while the rich are begin- 
ning to feel that the silver and the gold, 
and the cattle upon a thousand hills, are 
the Lord's. The liberal are devising liberal 
things, and an immense preparation is 
making for a great ingathering into the 
kingdom of Christ. Who can reflect upon 
the past history of the church and the 
world, and then look at the efforts and 
movements of the present day, and not be- 
lieve that the nations are to be evangelized ? 
Dark, ignorant and wicked as the world 


as many of them are, and with so many 
base and conflicting elements in motion, 
yet indicate the approach of the coming of 
the Son of man. 

If we glance our eyes over the world, 
we shall see that all the political revolu- 
tions for the last half century, have been 
so many preparatory steps for the trium- 
phant spread of the gospel. A spirit of 
free inquiry has gone forth through the 
nations, and there isa movement in the 
civilized world which indicates some migh- 
ty moral revolution. The tide of public 
feeling in favor of humane sentiments and 
universal liberty is rising, and will, we be- 
lieve, continue to rise, until it shall have 
swept away the last relic of oppression and 
cruelty. The removal of obstacles—the 
rapid spread of the temperance cause in 
this country, and in other countries—the 
prostration of the Ottoman power—the 
toleration of free inquiry—the check given 
to the spirit of war—the religious instruc- 
tion of seamen—the desire of the Jews to 
return to their Holy City—the moral revo- 
lutions in the Isles of the sea—the increas- 
ing facilities for rapid communication—the 
improvements in the arts capable of being 
made tributary to the diffusion of Christian 
knowledge—in fine, all the movements of 
Providence, when regarded with an eye of 
faith, seem to be preparatory to the coming 
of the Millennium. They all go to confirm 
what we learn from the Scriptures, that 
the Millennium is to be ushered in, not ac- 
cording to the modern notions of some, by 
the sudden destruction of a whole genera- 
tion of the wicked, by the resurrection of 
the pious dead, the conflagration of this 
material world, and the personal reign of 
the Saviour; but by the spread of the 
gospel through the earth, and the conver- 
sion of men to its spirit, until * Holiness to 
the Lord’ shall be inscribed upon all; and 
the spiritual dominion of Christ lead every 
accountable creature captive to his will. 
We do not suppose it so near as do some ; 
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for very much yet remains to be done, and 
much land to be possessed. To suppose it 
will all be dune at once, would require the 


faith of miracles, or evince the wildness of | 


fanaticism. But in due time it will come. 
The veil of unbelief will be taken froin 
the Jews—the idolatry of the pagan, and 
the superstition of the Roman power, will 
be abolished. The delusion of the false 
prophet will yield to light and truth, infidel- 
ity in allits covert forms and corrupting 
influences will cease, all the extravagance 
and restlessness of those who ery, Lo here! 
and Lo there! will be exchanged for sober 


realities, and all the blinded votaries of | 


every false way will be brought to bow 
submissively to the cross of the Saviour of 
the world. 

The church in its various branches is 
now beginning to act on the principle that 
the world is to be converted to Christ. 
Feeling the force of her ascended Saviour’s 
last command, as she casts her eyes over 
the field which is the world, she is not 
content merely to offer up the prayer of the 
text, but begins to realize that it is to be 
done by her own instrumentality. This 
leads me to speak, 

Il. Of some things requisite on the part of 
the church to extend the kingdom of Christ. 

It is not my purpose here to dwell on 
those more immediate, obvious, and gener- 
ally admitted requisites of extending the 
kingdom of Christ in the world. The 
church have often been told, and they gener- 
ally well understand, that the greatest part 
of the world yet lieth in wickedness—that 
three fourths of the human race are yet 
destitute of the Holy Scriptures, and the 
living preacher—and that God has deposit- 
ed in trust with the church the great work 
of evangelizing the world; and yet they 
do but in small proportions, and feeble 
measure, come up to the great work assign- 
ed them. 

It is believed to be a well ascertained 
fact, that more than half of the members 
of our churches, as yet, do nothing for the 
great charitable inovements of the day, and 
that one half of the remainder do but very 
little, compared with their ability. When 
speaking of means, then, it is not enough 
to say that the Bible must be translated 
and sent abroad—that ministers must be 
educated, and missionaries sent forth, till 
the knowledge of the Lord shall cover the 
earth: no, there is a prior consideration—a 
wheel within the wheel. Until the inner 
wheel be set in more vigorous motion, the 
outward, if not stayed in its progress, will 
move but tardily. 

The text,* given us in that memorable 
form, by which all the children of God are 
taught how to pray, makes it the constant 
duty of all to pray for the coming of Christ's 
kingdom. 





* Thy kingdom come. Mat. vi. 10. 


| This prayer, we have said, involves do. 
sires, sincere and ardent, which must issue 
‘in all those practical duties and efforts 
| which may be necessary to secure the ob. 
| ject prayed for. 

We see not how any one can bear the 
Christian name, and indulge hope of the 
divine favor, who does not offer up the 

prayer of the text. Nor will the formal 
| heartless, though oft repeated service, sus- 
tain a good Christian hope. The sincerity 
|of our love is proved by its natural fruits, 
| And that the fruit may abound, the tree 
/must be in a healthy condition. All ex. 
tended benevolent action is the result of 
correct and enlarged views of the designs 
of God in the plan of redemption brought 
in contact with fervent piety of heart. ~ 

The main springs to be moved, then, are 
_the knowledge and piety of the church, 
Her members must be kept enlightened 
by the plain and continued exhibition of 
divine truth. Periodical exhortations to 
come up to the help of the Lord, however 
earnest and impassioned, will be but little 
heeded by those whose minds are not en- 
lightened, and whose hearts are not sane- 
titied by the truth. Said Christ to his dis- 
ciples, ** As the branch cannot bear fruit of 
itself, except it abide in the vine, no more 
can ye, except ye abide in me. I am the 
vine, ye are the branches; he that abideth 
in me and I in him, the same bringeth forth 
much fruit.” 

One reason why many Christians are so 
slothful and inactive is, that they are so 
little acquainted with the great principles 
of religion, and the consequent duties 
which Christ expects of them, while pro- 
fexsedly governed by those principles. 

The Christian parent does not instruct 
his children and impress upon them the 
weighty truths of religion, because he is 
himself so ignorant of the truths in which 
they need to be instructed. Christian 
brethren do not teach every man his neigh- 
bor, saying, Know the Lord, because they 
themselves are so destitute of a knowledge 
of the Holy One. 

The friends of Christ do not enter with 
all the heart into the benevolent design of 
evangelizing the world, because they re- 
main so ignorant of the nature and extent 
of Christ's kingdom, and consequently of 
the desirableness of its universal extension. 

The zeal and activity of the real Chris- 
tian in extending Christ’s kingdom will be 
much in proportion to the religious know- 
ledge he possesses. It is when the real 
child of God has a clear intellectual per- 
ception of the great truths of the gospel, 
that his heart is moulded into its spirit, and 
feels a sense of obligation. 

Would we then become instrumental in 
saving the souls of our fellow men, includ- 
ing the millions of the heathen, we must 
acquaint ourselves well with the revealed 


truth of God. The want of holy energy, | 
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and of that noble spirit of Christian benev- 
olence which ought to distinguish every 
member of a Christian community, is ow- 
ing, in part at least, toa deficiency of re- 
ligious knowledge. The study of the Bible 
and of the religious state of the world has 
been too much neglected. 

The power of avarice will not be over- 
come, the legitimate use of property on the 
principles of Christianity will not be appre- 
ciated, neither individuals nor communities 
will come forward with their influence and 
their substance, with a sense of their re- 
sponsibiliiy as stewards, until the great 
principles of Christianity be more clearly 
perceived, and the wauts of a lost world be 
more deeply felt, than they are at present 
by the members of the Christian church. 

An extension of Christian knowledge, 
and an elevation of Christian piety, are 
what is now most of all wanting to secure 
the object, for which our missionary, Bible, 
education, and tract societies were formed. 

We may state the wants of the world, 
we may describe the responsibilities of 
Christians, and enforce the motives to be- 
nevolent action, and all to little or no pur- 
pose while the mind is incapable of appre- 
ciating, and the heart not prepared to feel 
the force of the appeal. Like the seed 
sown by the wayside, or among thorns, it 
will neither bear fruit, or vegetate. Growth 
in the knowledge and grace of God, though 
they are the more remote, yet they are the 
most efficient means of promoting and ex- 
tending the kingdom of Christ. A benev- 
olent heart is the main spring of all benev- 
olent action. 

There are a variety of considerations 
which lead to a partial and temporary sup- 
port of the institutions designed to extend 
the Messiah’s kingdom. Sympathy, popu- 
larity, a desire to avoid the imputation of 
covetousness, and other selfish considera- 
tions may induce some, occasionally, to 
give sinall sums to benevolent institutions, 
to spread the gospel. But all motives, 
other than the love of the gospel itself, are 
so fluctuating and capricious, that no de- 
pendence can be placed upon them. All 
true and lasting zeal for benevolent institu- 
tions has been originated and sustained by 
a knowledge and love of divine truth. 

What but the Jove of the truth dwelling 
in the heart, will dispose the Christian to 
enter into the desire of his Lord to have all 
men come to the knowledge of the truth ? 
What but this, will constrain the Christian 
to do his duty, to take up his cross, to 
overcome the love of property, to rise above 
selfish gratifications, and to labor humbly, 
cheerfully, and perseveringly in any way, 
and by any self-denial by which the gospel 
of God’s grace can be spread abroad 
through the world ? 

The benevolence of the gospel will never 
be felt in its full power, and seen in its full 
efficacy, in overcoming the selfishness of 
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| men, and in self-sacrifices to enlighten and 
save the world, but by the knowledge and 
love of the truths of the gospel. Would 
we then see the contributions for benev- 
olent purposes greatly increased, we must 
raise the standard of piety in the churches, 
Or would we multiply the men worthy to 
be educated for the Christian ministry, we 
/must first train the young men in our 
churches to a higher sense of Christian 
obligation—to a more humble piety—and 
_to a more unreserved and self-denying con- 
'secration of themselves to the service of 
| God. 
| Why isit that so many in all the churches, 
}as yet, contribute nothing to send the gos- 
pel through the world? Why is it that 
| those who do contribute, generally contri- 
| bute so little compared with their ability ? 
/Can any other reason be assigned, than 
ithe lew state of religion? It cannot be 
expected that men will make sacrifices and 
vigorously pursue an object, unti! they 
clearly, perceive, and deeply feel its value 
_and importance. 

‘The members of the churches must per- 
ceive more of the excellency, feel more of 
the power, and enjoy more of the consola- 
tions of religion, before they will duly ap- 
| preciate its value, and greatly increase 
their efforts to disseminate it through the 
world. 

We often hear the prayer offered up, 
|“ Thy kingdom come, thy will be done in 
earth as itisin heaven.” We often hear 
it conceded that all we have and are, 
belongs to God. But how seldom are the 
principles here involved carried out in 
practice. And why, but because of the 
low state of piety ? Would it be so, if each 
professor realized that he was purchased 
| with the precious price of Christ's blood, 
|and possessed an humble, grateful and obe- 
| dient temper of heart? Would it be so, if 
|the love of Christ constrained all the mem- 
bers of his church thus to judge, * that if 
one died for all, then were all dead, and 
that he died for them, that they who live 
should not henceforth live unto themselves, 
but unto him who died for them and rose 
again?’’ Were the simple principle that 
we are stewards of the Lord's bounty, and 
that we hold our possessions as subordinate 
agents for God, clearly understood and 
duly felt, and allowed to have its legitimate 
influence in our practice, it would give an 
entirely new aspect and impulse to all our 
benevolent operations. Let all the mem- 
bers of the churches have this principle 
wrought into their minds as an ever present 
conviction; let them, at the foot of the 
cross, learn at what price they have been 
purchased, and have their hearts filled with 
the expansive, disinterested and conquering 
power of the Saviour’s love ; and the result 
will be, that they will no longer live unto 
themselves, but unto Him who died for 
them. 
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Numerous are the channels of benevolent| But this ministry is of earthern vessels, 
effort, but they are sisters of the same family | that the excellency of the power may be of 
—all prompted by the same love, and all | God and notofmen. The present genera- 
tending to the same end. They are all tion of ministers must all soon pass off this 
entitled to our sympathy and our efficient stage of action. Others must be raised up, 
support. But on this occasion our attention | educated and consecrated to the sacred 
is directed particularly to the education of | work. Each snecessive generation must 
pious young men for the gospel ministry. | not only preach the word and minister the 

The American Education Society have | ordinances, but give their influence to per- 
done and are doing a great and good work. | petuate the sacred treasure to other genera- 
The whole number aided by the Society tions. And our desires should be enlarged, 
during the twenty-five years of its existence | and our efforts in this direction multiplied, 
is 3,309. During the last year it has assis-|in proportion to the rapidly increasing 
ted 810 young men in the various stages of | population and necessities of our country 
their education. Nor is the country yet) and the world. 
supplied with a competent number of min-| ‘* And when we who minister at the altar 
isters. Even in New England it appears|can address our fellow sinners no more, 
that there are more than 200 Congrega-|and can only cast our eye over the valle 
tional churches destitute of pastors. And | of vision and survey the vast fields of the 
the calls from the West continue to reach | slain, it will rejoice our hearts to see other 
us. Ina recent communication it appears | prophets taking their stand by the side of 
that 100 ministers are wanted immediately | that valley to prolong the prophecy, till all 
in the Western States. And more than a|/the dry bones have become living men,” 
thousand, could they be found of an apos- | and the kingdom and the dominion be given 
tolic spirit, willing to undergo hardships, | to Christ. 
to bear with perils, and to count not their! When we look down the vale of time 
lives dear that they might win souls to | and contemplate the destinies of our country 
Christ, might be immediately and success- | and the world, in the days of our children 
fully employed. A single glauce over that| and our children’s children, amid all the 

art of our country, with a population! gloom that intercepts our prospect from the 
increasing almost beyond a parallel, fills| remaining corruption and the many and 
the mind with alarming apprehensions | powerful evil influences now at work ; how 
That none but a virtuous community can | comforting the fact that we havea great 
be free, and that virtue cannot be supported | national institution well organized, sharing 
without religious institutions, are maxims | the confidence of the churches, sanctioned 
universally acknowledged. But how can|by the blessing of God, and to live and 
religious institutions be supported without | increase its power and influence in perpet- 
an adequate number of able and devoted! uating the preaching of the everlasting 
ministers ? gospel. We would then rejoice in the 

Vigorous and increasing efforts are mak- | privileges of this day, when we are again 
ing to extend the interest of domestic and | favored with the opportunity of mingling 
foreign missions, of Bible and tract and) our sympathies, of giving our public tes- 
other benevolent societies. We rejoice in| timony, and of bringing together our offer- 
all these efforts, and would gladly co6perate | ings for such an institution as the American 
in any means to give them success. But | Education Society. 
what can missionary societies do without} But while we thus labor, let us remember 
missionaries? What can Bible and tract| that the blessing depends on God. 
societies do without ministers to distribute! It is true here as elsewhere, Except the 
and explain the word? Whatever other| Lord build the house, they labor in vain 
institutions for promoting religion and} that build it. Paul may plant and Apollos 
morality are sustained, if they are not/| water, it is God who giveth the increase. 
accompanied with the regular ministra-| Our plans may be well devised, our orga- 
tions of the gospel, they will shortly lan-| nizations numerous, and our contributions 
guish and die. Ministers are needed to| liberal, and yet all be in vain without the 
carry into effect all the extensive plans of | influences of the Holy Spirit. Let us carry 
benevolence and moral reform which are | this canse then unto God who alone is able 
annually increasing in our land and through | to hear our prayers and bless our efforts. 
the world. I need not here speak of the | Here again we are reminded of deep and 
wisely adapted instrumentality of the | hamsble piety. without which our prayers 
preached word, nor of its extended and | will not be offered with that sincerity and 
blessed influences in promoting the tem- | fervency which will secure the blessing. 
poral and eternal interests of man. These! We must not depend on Education So- 
things are well understood by this Christian | cieties, or on literary and theological insti- 
assembly. Itis sufficient to say, that with- tutions to provide for the ministry. After 
out the divinely appointed institution of} men are provided they may be taken up 
the Christian ministry, all our efforts to| and educated by these institutions. They 
sustain or extend the knowledge and wor-| may educate those who come to them, but 
ship of God would svon fail. {when the number fail or diminish, they 
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cannot supply the want. And where shall 


we look for this supply but in the churches? | 


Should not every church then have some 
pious and devoted young man or men on 
their way to the ministry ? 
not have their consecrated Samuels growing 
up under the light of the sanctuary? If so 
they must have their Elkanahs and Han- 
nahs to wrestle with God in public and 
private until they obtain their desire. 


Says a distinguished Professor* in one of 


our Theological Seminaries, “ It will startle 
some of our good people to hear it alleged 
as a fault that particular churches are rear- 
ing no candidates for the ministry. But 
there must be a grievous fault somewhere 
in relation to this important concern. And 
as it is a matter of common duty, when 
there has been a continual barrenness, there 
must have been a want of due culture. 
Why have you no pious young men on 
their way to the ministry? Have you not 
many sons, who, if their hearts were touch- 
ed by the finger of God, might be useful ? 
But you say, We cannot give them grace. 
True; this is not the ground of your 
accountability. But have you, asa church, 
prayed for the conversion of the dear youth, 
that they might be prepared for the work ? 
Every church rich in members, as well as 
worldly substance, which has no young 
men in acourse of training, ought to appoint 
a day of fasting and huiniliation to inquire 
into this matter, and to beg of God not to 
leave them like a barren fig tree in his 
vineyard, You say that you contribute 
every year to the Education fund. This is 
well; but it is not all, nor the half of your 
duty on this subject. You must furnish 
men as well as money, and the men are by 
far the most important part of the means. 
Without suitable men, money in this con- 
cern is worthless. You must bring forward 
young men of ardent piety ’’—of a devoted, 
self-sacrificing spirit, of decision and firm- 
ness of principle—such men as the church 
needs—men who will be ready to endure 
hardships and privations, and to go cheer- 
fully wherever they may be needed to 
preach Christ and him crucified. ‘ Do you 
ask how you can accomplish this? | 
answer, ‘ Pray ye the Lord of the harvest.’ 
Lay it before God in secret, in your families 
and in the church. And be not contented 
until you receive this blessing of the 
ascended Lord, to be the honored instru- 
ment of furnishing the harvest field with 
more laborers.” But this will be the result 
only of a state of elevated, devoted piety in 
the churches. Without this, persevering 
prayer will not be made. Without this, 
the men, if furnished, will not be of the 
right spirit; and their character is far more 
important than their number. So we are 
brought again to the same conclusion as 
before, that this, as well as all our benev- 
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olent societies, depend for success on the 
state of the churches. Complaints may 
jhave been made, and in some cases not 
|} without reason, of the impropricties, or 
extravagance, or want of seriousness of the 
beneficiaries. And here it may, with 
deference, be said to the guardians of this 
institution, that too great caution and vigi- 
lance cannot be exercised in the seleetion 
of candidates for their charity. But while 
|the churches have a right to expect that 
\ their gifts in this noble work will not be 
| misapplied, they should at the same time 
consider that the beneficiaries emanate from 
themselves, and will partake of their spirit. 
Would we have the streams pure, we must 
look after the fountain. 








The quotatien from Dr. Alexander, above, 
has been included in the extracts given, 
(although not equally applicable, perhaps, 
to every portion of the American churches 
at this time.) for the sake of the remarks 
which the author of the discourse has added 
The Board of the Ame- 


rican Education Society are prepared to 


at the conclusion. 


respond to the righteous and most essential 
requisition, that “reat caution and vigi- 
lance should be exercised in the selection 
The Rules 
of the Society on this subject are as strict, 


of candidates for their charity.” 


perhaps, as any that could be devised; 
especially when the recent extension of the 
period of probation is taken into account, 
A faithful administration of the system, it 
may be hoped, will secure as great a meas- 
ure of success, as can be attained by any 
similar labor of human hands. 

lt were presumption, however, to expect 
that Providence should interpose to exempt 
this, or any other branch of benevolent ef- 
fort, in the hands of fallible men, from every 
sort of incidental error or embarrassment ; 
especially such as results from evils which 
may have been, for any time, inherent in 
the state of the religious community. A 
superficial or low state of piety in the 
churches; a defect of caution and discrim- 
ination in applying the tests of the word of 
God to the evidences of personal religion ; 
or an undue prevalence of worldly excite- 
ments to withdraw professing Christians 
from the duties of spiritual cultivation and 
communion with God; will be certain at 
length to impair the moral, and even the 
intellectual substance of the material out of 





* Dr. Alexander. 
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which our rising ministry is to be formed ; 
and, in the same degree, to increase the 
difficulty of accomplishing, with uniform 
success, such a service as that with which 
the Education Society has been intrusted. 
Let there be always sound instruction and 
discipline, both for the mind and heart, in 
the family, in the school, and in the sanc- 
tuary; let there be eminently searching 
and subduing operations of the Spirit of 
God in the experience of youthful Chris- 
tians ; and let the spirit of prayer, at once 
fervent and humble, in the church, be the 
element in which their social piety is mould- 
ed; and a great security will be realized, 
asto the results of this branch of benevo- 
lence, of which no degree of caution or 
supervision on the part of the Society itself 
could offer a substitute. 
—~»—- 
YOUNG MEN’S EDUCATION SOCIETY, 
NEW YORK CITY. 

Tue Seventh Anniversary of this Society 
was held in the Broadway Tabernacle, on 
the evening of November 17th, 1341. Mr. 
William A. Booth, President, in the chair. 
The Annual Report was read by Rev. Asa 
D. Smith, Corresponding Secretary of the 
Society. Addresses of a highly interesting 
character were made by Rev. Joel Parker, 
D. D., President of the Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, and Rev. Edward 
N. Kirk. 

The Report, which is brief, and to the 
point, we publish nearly entire. The in- 
terest which will be generally felt, by the 
friends of the Edueation Society, in the 
operations of an Association of Young Men 
for the promotion of its important objects in 
such a City as New York, and especially 
in the success and usefulness of the Cor- 
nelius Institute, which this Association are 
engaged in sustaining, will secure an at- 
tentive perusal of their Report. 

More than seven years have now elapsed 
since the New York Young Men’s Educa- 
tion Society was formed. And with every 
ewes. year, the Board of Managers have 

ad increasing evidence of the importance 
of such an organization in a community 
like this. It cannot but here possess im- 
portant facilities for usefulness. A mere 
glance at our population suffices to show, 


that it embraces an unusually large propor- 
tion of young men. Hither they come—to 





this great thoroughfare of the country, this 
emporium of commerce, this scene of jn. 
tense, constant, varied activity—from every 
section of the land, and especially from the 
Eastern and Middle States. And the very 
attractions that draw them here, assure us 
that they bring no small amount of charac- 
ter with them. It is not commonly the 
timid, the irresolute, the indolent, the inef.- 
ficient, that come ; but rather the bold, the 
enterprising, the diligent, the men of native 
power. How important that their energies 
be enlisted in every worthy cause! Of 
what consequence in respect not merely to 
the present, but to that future period—a 
period not remote—when they shall stand 
in the places now occupied by their seniors, 
and wield an influence unsurpassed, it is 
believed, by that of any like number of 
young men under heaven. We say not 
this with the poor design of flattering them, 
but solely to set forth and magnify their 
responsibilities, and to commend the object 
of turning their energies to good account. 
The magnitude of this object will further 
appear, if we consider the great numerical 
force of the class referred to. We have, in 
the City of New York, the population of a 
State, as it were, crowded within the nar- 
row limits of a single township ;—the young 
men of a State, so to speak, all living in the 
same neighborhood, all accessible to our 
daily influence, all so situated that they can 
easily act together in any common cause, 
A young men’s society for the City of New 
York, in respect to the number it may em- 
brace, is much like a young men’s society 
for all New Jersey, or Vermont, or New 
Hampshire, or Connecticut. Nay, it may 
be deemed more eflicient, as we have not 
only about the same number to interest, but 
they are better situated for intimate mutual 
sympathy and effective co-operation. 
Now, the Education cause may be confi- 
dently commended to the love and patron- 
age of all classes of men. It aims to fur- 
nish the world, not with its monarchs or its 
judges, its heroes or its statesmen, not with 
its professors or teachers of mere human 
science, but witha class of men more im- 
portant than all these. It seeks to train up, 
for all the destitutions of earth, ministers of 
the everlasting gospel, expounders and pro- 
mulgators of that heavenly word, which is 
mightier in its influence than all earthly 
lore, than all royalty, or jurisprudence, or 
heroism, or statesmanship. Does any one 
deem such representations exaggerated, let 
him consult the page of history, and inquire, 
as he muses on the manifold changes of 
man’s condition, what part the religious 
element has had in themall. Let him con- 
sider, too, what relations to that element the 
clerical order sustain, how it languishes 
without them, and receives from them its 
peculiar shape and bearing, and he will 
doubt no longer the importance of any 1n- 
stitution designed to raise up ministers of 
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the gospel. For any warm-hearted disciple 
of Christ, it would be sufficient to think of 
his own relations to the gospel ministry, to 
recognize it as the channel through which 
all spiritual good has visited his own soul, 
as his light in darkness, his solace in sor- 
row, his strength in weakness, his guide to 
glory. It would be enough for us all—it 
would furnish a most plain and palpable ar- 
gument—just to ask what our City would 
be, and what our favored land, if the gospel 
ministry were utterly to cease among us. 
Nor is it a sufficient reason for indifference 
to the Education cause, that in some por- 
tions of our country there is an adequate 
supply of ministers. In other sections there 
isan urgent demand for them, and the wail 
of destitute and dying millions is ever borne 
to our ears from the heathen world. He 
who would pronounce educational efforts 
needless, because his own town or county 
happens not to be destitute, is much like 
the man, who, though vast fields are parch- 
ed with drought around him, has no heart 
to pray for retreshing showers, because his 
own little garden plot has by some means 
been irrigated. Nay, were there nowhere 
a present want of ministers, he who would 
make no further provision for training them 
up, would be hardly wiser than the man, 
who, because the Relds are now verdant 
and rejoicing, would think it well that all 
the fountains and streams should be dried 
up, and the morning and the evening dew, 
the early and the latter rain, cease forever. 

The Education cause is worthy, then, as 
we have said, to be patronized by all. But 
it may be specially commended to the at- 
tention of young men. From their ranks 
the ministry is to be filled. And from a 
class of young men like those of this City, 
a peculiarly large demand must be made. 
The very traits of character which render 
the scenes of business here attractive to 
them, and which those scenes are fitted to 
strengthen, are of no little importance as 
qualifications for the sacred office. It is 
not, indeed, affirmed, that all who succeed 
in secular pursuits,even as conducted here, 
would of course be successful in the higher 
duties of the ministry. We would be far 
from lowering, we would elevate rather, the 
standard of ministerial character. But it 
may be safely said, that the young man 
who has sufficient energy, perseverance, 
readiness of mind, and soundness of judg- 
ment, to act well his part as a man of busi- 
ness—to give promise of an honorable 
standing among our “ merchant princes,” 
our more gifted artisans, or our professional 
men—should most solemnly ponder the 
question, whether he may not better serve 
God and his generation in the preaching of 
the Gospel. It should occasion thankful- 
ness, that, within the last ten years, so 
many of the young men of this City have 
laid that question to heart, and determined 
to seek the sacred office. But we are pain- 
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fully convinced, that there is yet much neg- 
lect of duty touching this matter. On 
many others still, it is believed, the minis- 
try has imperative claims—claims which a 
society like this is well suited to enforce. 
And as to those who evidently ought not to 
become themselves heralds of salvation, 
they will naturally be interested in such of 
their fellow youth as do. Here, especially, 
it might be presumed, that interest would 
be deep; ready and intense as, on all sub- 
jects, are the sympathies of our young men 
with each other. 

With impressions like these, the New 
York Young Men's Education Society was 
formed. It was designed to be auxiliary to 
what is now called the Central American 
Education Society. But for reasons suffi- 
ciently indicated by preceding remarks, the 
sa | of Managers have, from the first, 
made ita prominent object, to search out in 
this City promising candidates for the min- 
istry, and aid them in making experiment 
of their capabilities. For this ae yee | 
established, in 1835, a Classical School, 
now styled the Cornetius InstiruTe. 
This School has, from the first, been under 
the able and faithful instruction and super- 
vision of the Rev. John J. Owen, and has 
been eminently successful. The outlines 
of its plan have been fully given in former 
Reports. It will be only necessary here 
to say, thatin some of the details important 
improvements have been made during the 
past year. A well devised system of no- 
tation for the several recitations has been 
introduced, and also a thorough course of 
semi-annual examinations. New and strict 
regulations have been —— by the Board, 
to prevent any of the students from — 
the School for College without thorough 
preparation. And never, it is believed, has 
there been greater diligence on the part of 
the students, or more of the spirit of thor- 
ough scholarship, than at the present mo- 
ment. The whole number in attendance 
the past year has been 37. Four of these 
have entered College. The present num- 
ber of members is 28. 

Of the whole number of young men who 
have been connected with the Institute, 
after deducting those who, from various 
causes, have discontinued study, there re- 
main 123; a number nearly equal, proba- 
bly, to that of all the evangelical pastors in 
the City of New York. And the Board of 
Managers cannot refrain from expressing 
their belief, that a body of young men of 
greater promise, as a whole, have seldom if 
ever been put in training for the gospel 
ministry. 

As illustrative of the good accomplished 
by the School, and of the importance of its 
peculiar characteristics, it may be stated, 
that, but for its influence, more than fifly 
of the above named young men would, in 
all probability, never have entered on a 
course of preparation for the sacred office. 
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The Report concludes with a statement 
of the financial concerns of the Institute ; 
from which it appears, incidentally, that its 
efforts are in a great measure auxiliary to 
the Central American Education Society, 
although it is not a Branch of that Society. 
Most of the young men, who are preparing 
for College with a view to the ministry in 
the Cornelius Institute, are so far sustained 
by the facilities there afforded as to require 
no assistance from the funds of the Educa- 
tion Society. 

a 
WANT OF MINISTERS IN VERMONT. 

Tur last Report of the Directors of the 
Domestic Missionary Society, of Vermont, 
prepared by the Secretary, Rev. Samuel 


Delano, contains the following notices of 


the existing destitution in that State. 


I beg leave to give a bird's eye view of this 
field which opens around us. There are in 
Vermont not far from sixty towns in which 
are no Congregational churches, and which, 
so far as our denomination is concerned, 
are without the institutions of the gospel. 
In most of these towns the regular admin- 
istration of these institutions is needed, and 
should be had. ‘lo these should be added 
sixty towns in which are churches without 
ministers, permanently destitute. And the 
fact is, churches without a minister, are 
scarcely, at the best, more than no church, 
and in truth very soon they cease to be. 
Very many of those churches in Vermont, 
which have been long destitute of the stated 
ministry, though they have a name to live, 
are dead. This calculation gives us one 
hundred and twenty towns. 

But there is one part of these destitutions 
in respect to which we are under special 
obligations, and to which we would now 
call attention. The destitute churches are 
referred to. By the statisties published by 
Convention last year, it is found that sixty 
of the churches in Vermont are destitute of 
the ministry ; and a much larger number 
destitute of pastors. It is not conceived 
necessary licre to argue that achurch is not 
fully organized until it has its pastor. The 
pastor is the head of the church: a church, 
then, without a pastor, is a body without a 
head. If this be the principle, it follows 
that no chureh, when collected, should be 
left without its pastor and head. The prin- 
ciple forbids that we should go into a place 
and collect a church, and then leave it to 
seek a pastor, or languish and die without 
one, unwatched and unassisted. The prin- 
ciple binds us to hold on to a work which 
we begin, until it is finished. No church 

should ever be collected but with a view to 
its complete organization with its pastor, 
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If we have not so conceived the principle 
then perhaps we have not conceived it right, 
and are guilty of a double sin. This prin- 
ciple would lead us to take hold of the work 
with the sixty destitute churches in Ver. 
mont, to supply them all with pastors. If 
the internal geographical features of any 
place, and its external geographical rela- 
tions, indicate that the church is not need- 
ed in that location, which is no doubt the 
fact in some instances, let the church be 
disbanded, and provision made in some 
other form. Let the question be decided 
how many and which of these churches 
the cause of truth requires should be sus- 
tained, and let these be organized witha 
pastor, ordained in every place, and thus 
the things which remain be set in order, 
according to apostolic direction. This 
should be done. The Church in Vermont 
is bound to do it, both by the direction of 
the word of God and by her own acts. The 
collecting of those churches implies a cove- 
nant to see to it that they have pastors, 
One church in Vermont, and that not the 
richest nor strongest, but perhaps the first 
in good works, entertains this view, and 
says to the Domestic Missionary Society, 
“ Go on,and give to every church a pastor, 
and we will stand by you.” This ought to 
be done. Let this be done, and then might 
we say, in one respect in which we cannot 
now say it, “ They that be with us are 
more than they that be with them.” Then 
should we have two hundred churches with 
pastors, in the two hundred and forty-eight 
towns of Vermont; which, taking into the 
calculation the towns where there are more 
churches than one, would leave certainly 
no more than sixty towns without the in- 
stitutions of the gospel, in that form and 
after that order which we believe puts forth 
most truth with the greatest power. And 
might we not hope, thus strengthened, soon 
to light up a lamp in those places? Many 
in our churches receive the thought that 
the church ought to enter upon this work. 
It is thought that it ought to be set up de- 
finitely as an object to be sought, at once 
and perseveringly ;—to supply Vermont 
with the ministry, and so the means of 
grace,—to place the candlesticks in the 
proper locations, till the light from one 
shall meet and mingle with the light from 
the others throughout, and thus the whole 
region be illumined ; and no soul be left to 
grope in darkness, and go down to death 
for want of the means of knowing the way 
of life. 
—— 


GEM FOR THE CHRISTIAN. 


Christians are too apt to think that God’s 
assistance is only needed in adversity ; 
whereas prosperity presents, perhaps, even 
more temptations to sin by forgetting God; 
and, therefore, so much more need of his 
restraining grace. 
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— | tributions during the winter. It is en- 


AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY, 


Tue Quarterly Meeting of the Di- 
rectors was held at the Rooms of the 
Society, on the 12th of January, 1842. 
The usual business was transacted, and 
the quarterly appropriations to benefici- 
aries were granted, to be paid under the 
direction of the Financial Committee. 
It has been the intention of the Board 
to pay this appropriation promptly, at 
the time of granting it; that the bene- 
ficiaries, after having suffered the entire 
privation of the last, might not be 
further subjected to embarrassment in 
being obliged to wait, nearly to the 
end of the quarter perhaps, for what 


couraging to be able to state, that, 
even under the pressure of so many 
other extraordinary calls upon the lib- 
erality of the Christian public, a dispo- 
sition begins to be more decidedly 
manifested to come to the help of the 
Education Society ; and the Directors 
are certainly not without the hope, that 
the state of the Treasury at the end of 
the quarter, will enable them to do 
much better than they have dared to 
venture, in present circumstances, to 
promise. 
—»—- 
REPORT OF REV. MR. NASH. 
| To the Secretary of the American Education Society. 
Rev. and Dear Sir,—Since my last quar- 





has been promised them at the begin- | terly report, I have been principally occu- 


ning. This the Financial Committee 
will be enabled to do; not, however, | 
without leaving a part of the debt, | 
incurred in the payment of the two first 
appropriations of the year, to be paid 
from the receipts of the ensuing quarter. | 
As the Directors, in the discharge of 
their responsible duty, have resolved | 
that the debt of the Society, existing at | 
the beginning of the year cannot, with | 
prudence, be suffered to increase by | 
the aggregate of its current expendi- 


pied in the western section of Vermont, 
and in the counties of Windham and 
Tolland in Connecticut. In all the course 
which I have pursued, I have been happy 
in being able to report a kind and cordial 
reception. From all intelligent men, min- 
isters and others, 1 have heard expressed a 
decided conviction, that the Education So- 
ciety has been the instrument of much 
good, that it must be still maintained ; that 
to suffer it to cease from its operations or in 
any considerable degree to languish, must, 
in a short time, produce most disastrous 
results. Indeed, 1 do not remember to 
have met with an individual who has ex- 
pressed any different opinion. I have 
heard that opposite sentiments are enter- 


tures, they must necessarily apply so | tained, that this institution is in less favor 


much of the income of the remaining 


cancelling of the excess above referred 


to. This renders it but too probable, | 


to the great regret of the Directors, 
that the Board will not have the means 
of granting the usual appropriation to 
the beneficiaries, at the next quarterly 
meeting. Knowing as they do, how- 
ever, the embarrassment this must oc- 
casion to the young men in their course 
of study, they will exert every energy 
they possess, to avoid the necessity 
of again withholding an appropriation. 
But for the ability to accomplish what is 
so desirable, the Board look anxiously to 
the churches who are to make their con- 


| 


quarter as may be necessary, to the | 


with the public than formerly ; that some 
have grown cold towards it, and hence its 
resources have been essentially diminished. 
If these things are so, I can only say they 
have not fallen under my observation. 
From what I sometimes hear, I should be 
led to suppose that there does exist some- 
where, and in the breast of some body, a 
dislike of the Education Society not for- 
merly known. But from what I have yet 
discovered, I should be led to conclude 
that this dislike is more a matter of conjec- 
ture than of reality. That it is not now and 
that it has never been a favorite with the 
Christian commanity I am well aware. 
That an institution of this character, con- 
ducted on such principles as it has always 
been; an institution aiming with so much 
wisdom and efficiency at such a result, as 
the thorough preparation of men for the 
Christian ministry ; an institution to which 
our own country and the world are indebt- 
ed, for so many of their most able and suc- 
cessful ministers; one on which heaven 
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has in many ways placed the seal of its 
approbation, and made the means of so 
much good, both direct and indirect, that 
such an institution has from the beginning 
found it so diflicult to secure to itself the 
public favor in a degree proportioned to its 
merits, must at first view appear somewhat 
unaccountable. The reasons for this fact, 
seemingly so anomalous, 1 have not at 
resent time to state. 
That the Education Society has, within 
a little time past, done anything to forfeit a 
share of the confidence and favor with the 
ublic which it once enjoyed, or that it has 
in any considerable degree actually lost 
this confidence and favor, I have not been 
able to perceive. ‘True it is, that less is 
now given to sustain it than a few years 
since. But it is well known that there is 
in the country a less amount of disposable 
funds. Other benevolent institutions have 
also found increased difficulty in obtaining 
the means of sustaining their operations ;— 
and this while the standard of Christian ben- 
evolence has evidently been rising among 
us. The urgent importunity with which one 
other cause has been lately pressed, has 
had a temporary effect in diminishing the 
amount bestowed on the object of which | 
am speaking. Nota few individuals have 
said to me they have felt so deeply in view 
of the condition of the Foreign Mission 
Board,and have been constrained to give 
so much to relieve its embarrassment, that 
they must for the present, wholly, or in 
great measure, withhold from every other 
object. At the same time they have pro- 
fessed astrong desire that other objects, 
and the Education Society in particular, 
might be sustained. 
That the Education Society has been for 
a season past less favored from a supposed 
surplus of educated ministers in the coun- 
try,is to me more doubtful than I once 
imagined. To every person well informed 
on this subject, it is well known, that, tak- 
ing the whole land, into account, every 
supposition of this kind involves a strange 
misapprehension of facts. What, though 
in some of the older and more inviting 
parts of New England, some few individ- 
uals who would have desired it, and who 
are qualified for it, have not been constant- 
ly occupied in the appropriate work of their 
calling? Does this prove that there are 
ministers as many as are needed in all parts 
of the United States? Or does it prove 
that they are increasing among us in a de- 
gree at all proportioned to the increase of 
our population? Because peculiar circum- 
stances have detained or have thrown back 
among us at the East some ministers, who 
might otherwise have been employed in 
the extensive, fast populating regions of 
the West, does this show that our country 
is in such danger of being sur-charged with 
spiritual instructers, that an approved me- 


thod of bringing them forward should be 





abandoned ? No man in his senses believes 
that these circumstances can be expected 
always to exist. We cannot suppose that 
heaven has put a final end to our nation’s 
prosperity ; that our pecuniary embarrass- 
ments which have lasted so long are to last 
forever. But if not, then that prosperity 
must again flow, and those embarrassments 
must be relieved. No sooner however shal] 
these things take place, than hundreds and 
thousands of Christian ministers may be 
sustained, where the need of them is now 
most distressing and alarming. 

I have many times heard the opinion ex- 
pressed, that if the work of qualifying men 
to become preachers of the gospel should 
be suspended or curtailed, the prospect 
which must thus be made to open before 
us, is such as tooccasion the most anxious 
concern; that hence it must happen, that 
in a few short years the best supplied parts 
of the country will not be able to procure 
pastors for their vacant churches, and our 
missionary operations, both domestic and 
foreign, must be checked not for the want 
of money but of men. But it is an alarm- 
ing fact, that this work is already curtailed, 
While the number of souls in the country 
is almost one quarter more than it was ten 
years ago, the number of young men in 
preparation for the ministry, has not, so 
far as we can judge, been increased at all. 
Moreover, we have reason to conclude that 
the diminution of which I speak has not 
been comparative only, butabsolute. We 
know that the number of beneficiaries aid- 
ed by the Education Society has, during 
the last five or six years, been diminished 
about one quarter. From this fact it isa 
fair inference, that the whole number of 
young men in the country, in preparation 
for the sacred office, has, in this period, 
been diminished in the same _ proportion. 
At the same time, we are well aware, that 
in this period the demand for missionaries 
to the heathen, as well as to our own coun- 
trymen, has been continually increasing. 
It is confidently believed that the spirit of 
missions, and, what is identical with it, 
the spirit of Christian liberality, has also 
increased. Hence the opinion is often ex- 
pressed, that in what light soever the Edu- 
cation Society may be at present regarded, 
the time cannot be far distant, when our 
community will hold it in higher estima- 
tion and show it more favor than ever be- 
fore. ' 

As I have traversed the country, I have 
been somewhat surprised to find that so 
many of our ministers have received assist- 
ance, more or less, from this institution ;— 
also that so many who were thus trained 
to their work, occupy the first rank both 
in point of location and public esteem. 
Surely but a limited knowledge of facts 1s 
needful to show that the objection, on 
which somany changes have been rung, 
that many of the individuals whom the 
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Education Society has assisted have disap- 
pointed public expectation—hace not turned 
out well—is founded more on ignorance 
and prejudice than on a careful inquiry into 
facts. Whoever the men are who are des- 
titute of employment in these days, when 
ministers are supposed to be so superabun- 
dant, it is rare indeed to find this true of 
one who has been aided by the Education 
Society. 

Though the success of this Society has 
been as great, and the cases of failure as 
few, as the public ever had a right to expect, 
still a more careful selection of the objects 
of its favor, as well as a more careful super- 
vision over them, might have served to ad- 
vance its interests. The rule lately pub- 
lished by the Directors, that a year’s pro- 
bation be required of these young men as 
to both their Christian and their intellectual 
character, has been received with favor. 
Hence the hope has been expressed, that if 
the number of beneficiaries shal] in future 
be diminished, the deficiency may be sup- 
plied by their higher qualifications. No 
man, surely, acquainted with the human 
heart, can expect this institution to carry 
on its operations free from mistake and 
failure ; at the same time too much vigi- 
lance cannot be exercised, that its credit be 
not impaired, and its usefulness diminished, 
by confidence and patronage bestowed 
where they are not merited. 

The late withholding from the benefici- 
aries of their quarterly appropriation, has 
awakened much concern. ‘The hope has 
been expressed, that this fact, the like of 
which has not before occurred, may be 
overruled for good. The ground taken by 
the Directors, that they are to the young 
men only almoners of the public, that they 
can devote to the object before them, only 
what they receive, is such as commends 
itself to every enlightened mind. There 
is reason to hope that an increase of liber- 
ality in favor of this object of charity will 
prevent the necessity of a similar withhold- 
ing in future. Itis thought that the cur- 
rent of opinion begins to set more in favor 
of this institution, and that a little improve- 
ment in the mode of its administration will 
be effectual in removing the most formi- 
dable opposition which it has had to encoun- 
ter from the first. 


Litchfield County, Ct. Jan. 1842. 
- ————_— 
WORTHY EXAMPLE. 


James Easter, who died in Hartford, 1775, 
has the following in his will :—* I give for 
the Public School where I now dwell 
[South side] two acres of meadow land, 
South Meadow] to be used and improved 
for the benefit thereof forever. I give to 


the Rev. Mr. Edward Eells, of Middletown, 
a sufficient sum out of my estate, to enable 
him to educate one of his sons at the col- 
lege, (which son I choose should be James 
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Eells,) that is to say, a sufficiency for the 
whole expense from the time of entering 
|the college until he hath taken his first 
'degree.”’ This James Eells, was afterwards 
minister in Glastenbury, Ct. 

George Masters, of Hartford, who died 
}in 1756, gave all his property “ unto the 
| Rev. Mr. John Graham, of Woodbury— 
‘and it is my desire that he would expend it 
| and Jay it outin bringing up his son Crouch 
Graham at the college.” Richard Crouch 


| 
| 


| Graham, was afterwards minister in Pelham. 
— Cong. Observer. 











FUNDS. 
Receipts of the American Edueation Society, for the 
January Quarter, 1842. 











INCOME FROM FUNDS 279 63 
LOANS REFUNDED 1,351 21 
Donation from Rev. Geo. H. Apthorp, Missionary in 
Jatina, Ceylon, by H. Hill, Esq. 30 00 
LEGACIES, 


Leacock, hag James Johnson, by Thos, Seott 
Woods, > 
Essex, Ms. Mrs. Mary P. Choate, by Mr. John 
Choate and Mrs, Sally A. Norton, Exrs, 83 33—133 33 





AUXILIARY SOCIETIES, 
Essex County South. 
{Hon. David Choate, Essex, Tr.] 
Wenham, Edmund Kimball, Esq. ann. pay’t. by Dr. Alden 5 00 





Essex County Nortn. 
[Col. Ebenezer Hale, Newbury, Tr.] 


Amesbury and Salisbury, Soc. of Rev. James B. 

Hadley 5 17 
Boxford, Soc. of Rev. W.8. Coggin 12 00 
Georgetown, Soc. of Rev. Isaac Braman 


19 00 
Haverhill, (East) Soc. of Rev. Jas. R. Cushing 1 00—37 17 
Hameppen County. 
{ Mr. Samuel Raynolds, Springfield, Tr.] 
Blandford, Legacy of Mr. James Henry, by Mr. 


Charles J. Hins:iale 25 75 
Brimfield, Soc. of Rev. Joseph Vaill 47 00 
Chester, Ladies’ and Gent.’s Aseoc, 2 52 
Longmeadow, ( East) Cong. Ch. and Sce. 5 50 
Ludlow, Ladies’ Assec. 9 06, Gent.’s do. 1049 19 55 
Palmer, Cuong. Ch. and Soc. by Moses Barnes, 

through Rev. Mr. Cross 25 07 
Spring field, Soc. of Rev. Dr. Osgood, bal. 1 50 

D. Ames, Esq. 10 reams of letter paper. 
126 89 


Deduct expense of publishing Ann. Report, &c. "8 54—118 & 
[| Most of the above by Rev. Joseph Emerson, Agt.) 





Hampsuire County. 
{Hon. Lewis Strong, Northampton, Tr.} 
Northampton, Ladies’ Ed. Soc. by Mrs. 
Williston 18 
Individuals in Ist Parish 3 50 
I. P. Williston, Esq. Ist Parish 100 00—114 25 
Plainfield, Collection, by Rev. Mr. Hawley 7 20—121 45 


{Most of the above by Rev. Joseph Emerson, Agt.] 





Soutn Conrerence oF CHURCHES, 
Mipp.Lesex County. 
[Mr. Otis Hoyt, Framingham, Tr.] 
Holliston, by Rev. Jos. Emerson, Agt. 61 68 





Piymovutn County. 
[ Dea. Morton Eddy, Bridgewater, Tr.) 
Abington, Soc. of Rev. James W. Ward 32 0 
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324 FUNDS. 


Revrarovs CHar. Soc. or MIDDLESEX 
NortuH anp VICINITY. 


(Dea. Jonathan S. Adams, Groton, Tr.] 
Ashby, Assoc. 552, Borboro’, 4 50 10 02 
igre Individual a 1907, Ladies’ Ed. Soc. 

by Miss Sarah W oud, Ir. 463 23 70 


Groton 16 50, Leominster 5 30, Lunenburg 9 51-31 61 
Harvard 31 40, Shirley 3, Stowe 1287, Town- 
send 20 72, Westford 12 31 80 70—146 03 





Worcester Centra Assoc, 
(Hon. Abijah Bigelow, Worcester, Tr.] 
North Brookfield, Soc. of Rev. Dr. Snell, in pt. 106 61 
Parton, Ch. and Cong. by Mr. Wim. Phipps 5 00 


Shrewebury, Soc. of Rev. James Averill, $40 of 
which to const. him an H. M. by Mr. Lean- 


[Fen. 


Franklin, Ist Soc. by Rev. Dr. Nott 413 
Norwich, Cont. in Soc. of Rev. Mr. Arms, by Rev. Mr. 

Bond 24 00 
Somers, Collection, by Rev. A. Nash 59 38 

Vertal bequest of Anna Chapin, dec’d, pd. 

by Oliver Chapin, at her request 160 50 

Bal. of collectic n, by Kev. Mr. Terry 3 23—223 13 

Su field, Collection, by Rev. A. Nash 30 69 


$576 56 
CENTRAL AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY, 
{Mr. William A. Booth, New York, Tr.] 

Mrs. Bruen, Newark, N. J. 5, Rev. F. Y. Vail, St. Aug lone. 
tine 10, Donation of two Gentlemen in the 2d each. Chr 
Klizatethtown, N. J. 9, Urange, Ist Ch. 18 75, Orar re, "dd 
Ch. 20, Catskill, Ist Ch. 6045, O. Day, 7. don tion 75, 
Brooklyn, Ist Ch. in part 98 53, Female Bi 1. Soc. Huclson 10, 





der Fales 62 50 
Upton, Soc. of Rev. Benjamin Wood 56 52 


estboro’, Soc. of Rev. Chas. B. Kittredge 98 91—329 54 | 


[Most of the above by Rev. Joseph Emerson, Agt.] 





EpvucatTion Society 1n WorRCESTER 
NortH AssociaTION. 


(Mr. Moses Chamberlain, Templeton, Tr.] 


Boylston, Soc. of Rev. Wm. H. Sanford 3 43 
New Braintree, Soc. of Rev. John Fiske, in part 58 37—61 80 


[The above by Rev. Joseph Emerson, Agt.] 





Ruopve Iscranp State AvuXILiary. 
(Me. Isaac Wilcox, Providence, Tr.] 


Coll. in Bleecker St. Ch. N. Y. in part 117 07, Avails of une 
current funds 1606, Mr. Day, Catskill 7, Bloomfield, N. J, 
Ist Presh. Ch. 25 39, Donatic n of Mr, Wri; ght 3140, Mrs, 


| Sophia B. Ford, West Point 5, Attleboro’, 2d Ch. 26, Mr. 


Jenedict, Bleecker St. Ch. N. ¥. 2, A member in do. 5, Car. 
mine St. Ch. N. Y. balance of coll. for 1840, 57, Do nation of 
Mr. Wm. L. King 350, Mendham, N. J. 41 25, Spring St. 
Ch. coll. in part 55 36, "Monthly Concert in do. ll 46, Mr. 
Schoals of do. 20. $733 22 





UTICA AGENCY. 
[James Dutton, Ezq. Utica, Tr.] 


Amsterdam 43 85, Baldwinsville 6, Camillus 11 25, Con. 
stable, Rev. A. Foster 492, Champlain 40, Crown Point 60, 
Carthare 6, DeKalb 2 0S, Fast Whitehall 15, G ymuiveneur, a 
balance 242, Glenns Falls 2504, Madison 15 12, Malone, Con- 
rregational collection 17, Mrs. Anne Keeler, 5, Montreal, Ca- 
nada, American Presb. Ch. 10629, A pastor’s wife 5, Henry 
Lyman 3, Mrs. H. Lyman 2; Middle Granville 39, North 





Bristo!, Soc. of Rev. Thomas Shepard 55 00 
Providence, Ladies’ Ed. Assoc. Richmond St. Ch. 
by Mrs. a Clark, Tr. 20 00 } 
Rev. Dr. ‘Tucker's Society 151 50 | 
Rev. Mr. Leavitt's ‘ 39 00 


9 5U—275 00 


$2,972 19 


Rev. Mr. Parker’s ‘ 


MAINE BRANCH, 
(Prof. William Smyth, Brunswick, Tr.] 


Hallowell, R. K. Page, Esq. fora Temp. Schol. 75 00 
Somerset Ed. Seve. Cont. at annual meeting 14 25 
A Friend 1 00 





NEW HAMPSHIRE BRANCH. 
(Hon. Samuel Morril, Concord, Tr.] 





Claremont, Rev. R. F. Lawrence, in part, to const. 


Tully E. Fullera L. M. f 
Cont. in Cong. Ch. and Soc. 7 18—I2 18 
Croyden, Cong. C h by Rev. A. Swift 17 10 
Lempsier, 2d Ch. by R. Roundy 2 62 
Mrs. Mary Brewer, by do. 1 00-—3 62 
Plainfield, West Ch. by Rev. Wm. Hutchinson 2 91 


{The above by Newton Whittlesey, Esq. T'r. Sullivan 
County Ed. Society.] 
Amherst, Ladies’ Ed. So, 21 42, Gent. 12 07, by Treas. 
Hillsboro’ Co. Benev. Soc. 33 
Dunbarton, Cong. Ch. and Soc. by Mr. W. E. Whipple 15 
Hancock, Ladies’ Ed. Soc. by Tr. Hills’o, Co. Ben. Soc. 2 91 
Hollis, Soc. of Rev. D. Perry, by Rev. Jos. Emerson, Agt. 38 34 
North Hampton, Soc. of Rev. Jona. French, by Jos. } 
Boardman, Esq. Tr. Rockingham Co. Conf. of Chs. 9 60 
Merrimack Co. Ed. Soc. by Rev. Asa P. Tenney, ‘ic 16 51 | 





Juhn P. Wallace, late of Acworth, towards L. M. by 
Rev. John Woods 10 00 
$162 83 | 


CONNECTICUT BRANCH. 
(Eliphalet Terry, Esq. Hartford, T'r.] 


Brook’yn, Mrs. E. Smith, which, with $30 before rec'd. 
is in part, toconst. Mrs. Lucy Scarborough an H. M. 20 00 


Griswold, Soc. of Rev. W. R. Jewett, in part 63 10 
Norfolk, ‘Mrs. Sarah B attell, by Dea. N. Willis 5 vv 
North uv ‘oodstock, Soc. of Rev. Thos. Boutelle, of which 

$40 is to const. him an H. M. 45 00 


Norwich, Soc. of Rev. Alvan Bond, Gent. subs, in part, 
of which $10 is to const. Mrs. ‘Wa. Williams a L. 

M. of Ct. Branch 103 50 
An individual of the Soc. 11 reams of letter paper. 

{ Most of the above by Rev. Jos. Einerson, Agt.] 
Bloomfield, Coll. by Rev. Ansel Nash, Agt. 29 89 
East Granby, do. in Soc. of Rev. Mr. Hemenway, by him 18 87 
East Hartford, bal. of coll. by Rev. A. Nash 9 25 





Adams 10, Oneida Association 9 25, Potsdam 34, Parishville 
5, Sauquoit 12 19, Westmoreland 6 50, Whitehall 60 75, 
Madrid 11, Mowers 10, Martinsburg 25, North Granville 28 
10. $571 76 





WESTERN EDUCATION SOCIETY OF NEW YORK, 
[J. S. Seymour, Esq. Auburn, Tr.] 

Waterloo 5 50, Geneva, bal. of Axte!! scholarship 55, Pal- 
myra 17 14, Victor 11, Rochester, 2d Ch. 36 17, Washington 
St. Ch. Rochester 7, T. B. Hamilton 12, Henrietta, a Lacy 50 
cts. East Bloowfield 42 08, Penn Yan Ladies’ Society 26 34. 

$202 23 
PHILADELPHIA EDUCATION SOCIETY. 
[Geo. W. McClelland, Esq. Philadelphia, T'r.] 


Collection in 3d Ch. Phil. in part 50, Newark, N. J. 2d Ch, 
76 06, Church of St. George's, Delaware, in part 28 75, Dona- 
tion from G. W. McClelland 73 15, Monthly Con. Ist Ch. Phil. 


15, Miss Stewart, Bridesburg, Pa. 15, Wilmington, Det. 60, 
P. F. Smith, West Chester, Pa. 5, Pittsburg, 3d Ch. 62, Phil. 
Home Miss. Soc. 4 45. $377 Al 


WESTERN RESERVE BRANCH. 
[Anson A. Brewster, Esq., Hudson, O., Tr.] 


Gustavus 4 23, Windham, bal. 5, Braceville 6 15 26 
Kinsman, bal. 675, Youngstown 11, Strongsville 12, 


Warren 25 54 75 

W. R. College, bal. 3, Monroe, Mich. 16, Mich. Ed. 
Soc. pr. H. Hallock 6 50 25 50 

Gull-Prairie 85 cts. in part, Niles 3260, Kalamazoo 5, 
Albion 4 58 43 03 

Tecumseh 16 53, Ypsilanti, in part 3332, Clinton, Rev. 
E.N. Nichols 5 59 83 

| Mt. Clemens, pr. Rev. A. S. Wells 10, Mesopotamia, 
Ohio Fem. Ed. Soc. 2 20 12 20 

Burton, bal. 1 62, Cleveland F. E. Soc. 14, Unionville, 
P. Mixer 5 20 62 

Huntington, bal. 1, Twinsburg, bal. 28 cts. Avails of six 
Scholarships 60 61 23 
Cash 8 50 
$300 93 


Whole amount received $5,987 43. 





Clothing received during the Quarter. 


Cleveland, O. Ladies’ Ed. Soc. sundries valued at 10 90 
Dedham, Ms. trom two Ladies, ‘“s 3 50 
Mesopotamia, O. Ladies’ Ed. Soc. = 19 66 


New Ipswich, N. H. Ladies’ Char. 


Soc. by Mrs. Joanna Thayer, Sec. ad 21 gt 
Talimadge, O. Ladies’ Ed. Soc. sundries ** 24 56 
$79 63 














